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\|OllK  than  four  hundred  *  ▼olumcA  on  the  Hubject  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  arc  enumerated  by  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  and 
still  this  vast  and  intricate  subject,  vast  as  regards  its  bcaringa 
upon  human  ha|>f)iness,  and  intricate  on  account  of  iU  involving 
in  the  discussion  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  science,' 
is  continuing  to  employ  and  to  baffle  the  sagacity  of  our  legis¬ 
lators  and  philosophers.  *  Not  fewer  than  sixty-six  statute's 
(forty  of  the  number  during  the  present  reign)* have  been  passed 
since  tlie  famous  43d  of  Elisabeth,  (which  was  itself  a  digest 
of  all  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject,)  in  order  to  give  per« 
fection  to  the  present  system.  And  now,  the  eventual  abolition 
of  the  whole,  the  clearance  of  the  Statute-Book  from  the  total 
nuisance  of  the  Poor  Laws,  is  represented  as  the  only  adequate 
remedy  for  this  gigantic  mischief,  ^  the  political  plague  of 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  S 
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*  Ragland.'  One  writer,  whose  name  carries  with  it  very  cod. 
aiderahlc  weight, ^  has  not  scrupled  to  atVirin,  that  ‘  No  Scheme 
‘  for  the  amendment  of  the  I'oor  l^aws  merits  the  least  attention, 

*  which  has  not  their  aholition  for  its  ultimate  ohjwt.’  And  cTcn 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  s<H»m  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  their  abolition  would  be  decidedly  beneticial,  could 
it  be  elRjcled  with  safety.  In  the  interim,  some  remedial  re- 
^Illations  are  on  all  sides  admitted  to  be  indispensably  necessary, 
in  order  to  arrest  the  accelerating  progress  of  the  evil.  ‘  The 

*  strongest  conviction  of  the  impolicy  and  mischievousness 

*  of  the  system,  has  as  yet,*  remarks  Mr.  Courtenay,  ‘  induced 

*  no  man  to  propose  its  total  and  immediate  abrogation  while 
those  who  are  for  proposing  palliatives,  are*  willing  that  every 

partial  amendment  should  have  a  tendency  towards  a  general 

*  abandonment.*  As  to  the  best  means  of  introducing  a  reform, 
however,  there  fortunately  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion  which 
will,  we  hope,  secure  the  rigid  nnd  suspicious  examination  of 
any  legislative  project  of  tho  nature  of  experiment.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  clamour  and  the  panic  which  have  spread  through  all 
ranks,  on  the  subject  of  tho  Poor  Laws,  ami  the  vehement  elo- 
<|uence  with  which  the  dang^*rs  arising  from  the  Law  of  Relief 
have  l>een  aggravated,  should  not  favour  the  passing  of  enact¬ 
ments  not  less  injurious,  in  some  points  of  view,  than  the  evils 
they  are  ostensibly  designetl  to  remedy. 

All  that  wc  shall  attempt  in  the  present  Article,  is,  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  readers  to  a  general  viow  of  the  question  itself;  we 
shall  then  proceed  to  examine  the  measures  proposed,  by  way  of 
roitigmtiug  the  existing  burden.  There  are  a  few  previous 
coiisHlerations  which,  although  some  of  them  may  appear  little 
better  than  truisms,  the  reader  may  find  it  very  convenient  to 
carry  with  him  into  the  investigation. 

In  the  first  placo,  whether  there  exist  a  Law  of  Relief,  or  not, 
there  will  always  remain  a  portion  of  the  community  in  a  state 
of  |K>verty.  Whether  the  Poor  Lawa  tend  to  lessen,  or  to 
increase,  the  sum  of  Pauperism,  they  are  not  the  cause  of 
poverty.  This  is  a  state  whidi,  under  any  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  of  society,  must  he  incidental  to  a  large  |K>rtion  of  the 
labouring  classes.  When  the  ]M)pulation  of  a  country  has 
Attained  the  |N)iiit  at  which  the  supply  of  labour  is  fully  adequate 
to  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labour  are  not  likely  to  retnaia 
much  higher  than  sufiic<^  for  the  bare  auhsistenee  of  the  la¬ 
bourer  and  his  family.  This  is  poverty,  when  a  man  can  earn 
no  more  than  he  must  expend  in  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants ; 
and  when  liis  earnings  fall  below  tho  sum  requisite  for  \m  main- 

*  Ricardo  **  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Tna- 

**  ation.'*  p.  115. 
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(eiiaiice,  hw  poverty  sinks  to  the  |K>iiii  of  iiulis^enoe.  Those  of 
the  Ubourin^  classes  whose  earoiii^  are  casual  or  uncertain, 
are,  it  is  obvious,  in  perpetual  clanger  of  falling  into  temporary 
intliijence.  A  ileprt‘ciation  of  labour  below  the  price  of , subsit* 
teiuv,  will  have  the  eflect,  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
sutf'erin^  class,  of  placin^:  them  in  the  nermanent  condition  of 
paupers.  This  depreciation  may  take  place  in  particular 
branches  of  labour,  without  implying  any  redundance  in  the 
|K>pulation,  or  in  the  general  supply  of  labour.  It  may  arise 
from  local  and  temporary  causes.  It  is  indeed,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  the  demand 
for  the  commodities  which  labour  is  employed  in  producini^ ; 
and  unless  the  hands  which  have  been  habituateil  to  one  snecies 
of  labour,  could  be  immediately  employed  in  a  totally  dinerent 
spi’cies  of  ihaniifactiire,  occasions  of  local  and  partial  distress 
must  occur  continually  in  every  country,  the  capital  of  which  it 
liable  to  underi^  any  chan^*  in  its  application.*  It  is  ridi¬ 
culous  to  advert  to  *  the  race  between  population  and  provision,* 
in  proof  of  the  necessary  existence  of  poverty,  since,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause 
of  pauperism.  If  the  whole  capital  of  the  country  could  be 
more  beneficially  employeil  in  commercial  enterprise  or  in  manu¬ 
factures,  than  in  agriculture,  and  it  was  found  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  import  corn  than  to  ^ow  it,  tbo  quantity  of 
provision  obtained  by  home  cultivation  would  be  indefinitely 
lessened  ;  but  we  should  have  in  that  case  no  more  to  fear  from 
the  s^eometric  increase  of  population,  than  we  have  at  present ; 
nor  would  there  be  necessarily  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
poor.  I'he  ^  demonstrations  of  Malthus'  on  this  subject,  to 
which  Mr.  Jer rain  and  some  other  writers  appeal,  may  there¬ 
fore  he  safely  left  out  of  the  present  question.  There  have  been 
commercial  states  which  liavc  subsisteil  and  risen  to  wealth  and 
opulence,  without  any  part  of  their  resources  being  derived  from 
agriculture.  Were  a  nation  wholly  dei>endent,  indeed,  upon 
the  physical  {lowers  of  the  soil  of  its  own  territory,  long  before 
the  check  of  famine  should  be  sufl'ere<l  to  operate  upon  the 
population,  we  should  expect  that  at  least  its  waste  lands 
should  be  brought  universally  into  cultivation,  and  that  the 
thousands  of  acres  occupie<l  by  park-land  and  pleasure-ground, 
should  not  be  put  quite  out  of  the  calculation,  nor  yet  the  ex- 
baustless  provision  of  the  waters  which  wash  its  shores.  And 
l^fure  the  poor  were  left  absolutely  to  starve  for  want  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  food,  the  claims  of  a  numerous  rival  class  of 
superfluous  consumers,  siieh  as  dogs  and  hunters,  mi^t  he 
reasonably  called  in  question.  After  all,  the  remedy  of  Kmi- 

*  Hcncc  the  Impolicy  of  the  old  Apprentice  Laws. 
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fixation,  ill  Uie  caac  of  any  real  excess  of  people,  remains  to  be 
extensively  applied.  That  excess,  however,  must  have  relatioa 
to  something  different  from  the  quantity  of  provision  derivable 
from  the  soil. 

In  order  to  the  production  of  any  s|>ecies  of  commodity,  two 
things  must  co-operate,  lisbour,  and  Capital.  Labour,  iin- 
assisteil  by  some  species  of  Capital,  is  under  scarcely  any  con- 
ceivahle  circumstances,  adequate  to  give  existence  to  even  tbe 
rudest  species  of  pro<luee.  Hut  some — in  fact  the  greater  part 

of  every  civilizwl  community,  must  of  necessity  be  destitute  of 
capital ;  must  be  in  the  condition  of  mere  labourers,  who,  at 
such,  are  dependent  upon  the  (^apiUdist  for  his  co-operation 
in  giving  employment  and  efliciency  to  their  industry.  Tbe 
geiitTal  pros|)erity  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  increase  of 
its  capital  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  supply  of 
labour ;  nor  is  there  any  |K>s8ibility  that  the  comhination  of 
these  should  ever  fail  to  procure  the  supjdy  of  the  utmost  wants 
of  the  population.  Hut  where,  in  the  natural  progress  of  society, 
the  capital  of  a  country  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
while  the  numerical  proportion  of  labourers  has  hecume  greatly 
incrcascrl,  although  the  quantity  of  lahour  may  not  upon  the 
whole  excccsl  the  demand,  yet,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dependence 
of  the  labourer  upon  tlie  capitalist  places  him  in  a  much  more 
precarious  situation  than  formerly.  The  object  for  which  the 
capital  of  the  one,  and  the  labour  of  the  other,  are  hro;ight  to 
co-o|>€rate,  is,  the  production  of  the  means  of  siihsistenee  and 
wealth  ;  and  the  basis  of  the  contnict,  tlie  only  bond  between 
them,  is  reciprocal  benefit.  If,  therefore,  the  prosjiect  of 
ttenelit  to  the  capitalist  he  by  any  ciroiimstnncos  cut  olV,  the 
withdmwmeiit  of  his  capital  from  that  hraticli  of  productive 
industry,  follows  of  course,  and  the  labourer  in  that  hraneh  » 
lell  to  form,  if  he  can,  a  connexion  with  some  new  emploier. 
T'lie  iMpital  exists  the  same,  hut  it  is  diverted  into  a  ditfereiU 
channt‘l.  The.  quantity  of  lahmir  to  which  it  gives  an  ellieieol 
tiirectioii,  may  also  be  the  same,  hut  a  dilVert^nt  species  of  labour 
is  set  ill  action  by  if,  ami  a  eonnexion  is  foriiusl  with  a  difVe»*eiU 
elnss  of  individuals.  'The  «iivision  of  labour,  vvhieh  has  con¬ 
vinced  HO  |K)werridlv  to  the.  increase  of  wealth,  iias  rendered  the 
labouring  elapses  at  the  same  time  more  de|>«Mident,  and  more 
on  any  eonsiderahle  lliictuatioiis  of  capital,  to  sink 
info  helph*ss  indigence. 

Whatever  moral  claims  an  individual  who  has  cuntrihuUHl  to 
the  vveullh  or  eonvenienee  of  another,  may  have  upon  his  bene¬ 
volence,  it  is  obvious  that  the.  labourer  has  no  right  to  expect 
that  liis  employer  shall  continue  to  occupy  his  capital,  in  putting 
in  celion  a  species  of  lahour  which  has  ceased  to  he  beneficially 
priMluctive.  In  other  words,  no  imm  has  a  natural  right  to  b« 
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einployocl  by  another,  no  abstract  ri^hi  to  employment.  He  is 
wot  iMiiitltMl  lo  say,  \oii  shall  purchuse  my  hiboiir,  although  it 
can  nut  lieiiefit  you.  ^I'here  is  no  iloubt  that  the  Litw  ol  Re- 
liel,  which  ilirects  the  parish  to  timl  employment  tor  the  ablc- 
bodieil  |MM)r,  is  roundetl  u|H)n  a  false  view  of  the  fundamental 
priiicipli^  of  |>olitical  science.  There  is  either  capital  enough 
in  the  country  to  give  euiployment  to  the  supply  of  labour,  or 
there  is  not.  If  there  is  not,  it  is  useless  to  divert  it  from  the 
support  of  the  workmen  it  is  putting  in  action,  to  the  relief  of 
ilie  pauper.  If  there  is,  it  must  be  because  the  particular 
species  of  labour  to  which  the  indivitlual  was  habituated,  hat 
ceased  to  be  beiieiicial  to  the  capitalist,  that  the  demand  for  it 
has  subsid(‘d.  In  either  case,  additional  employment  can  ba 
c  reated  only  by  the  increase  of  capital ;  and  that  which  cannot 
lie  furnished,  the  poor  have  surtdy  no  right  to  demand,  any  more 
than  the  l>*gislature  has  the  power  to  compel  its  production. 

It  is  a  very  dilferent  cpiestion,  whether  labour,  when  actually 
eo-o)KTaling  with  capital  in  the  production  of  wealth,  shall  have 
its  ilue  reinuiu'ratioii  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Between  the  pro- 
|>osiiions,  that  every  labourer  has  a  right  to  be  employeil,  and 
that  every  labourer  wlio  is  employetl  shall  be  adequately  paid 
fur  bis  labour,  there  is  a  most  material  distinction.  The  state 
of  dependence  iu  which  the  labouring  classes  are  nt  all  times 
placed,  more  or  less,  upon  tlie  holders  of  capital,  tends  to  render 
them  content  with  a  very  small  share  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour ;  and  as  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  labour,  is  always 
so  mucU  deducted  from  the  profits  of  the  capitalist,  there  is 
a  constant  coidlict  of  interests  bc^twiHMi  the  workmen  and  their 
employer,  who,  under  circumstances  leading  to  a  depreciation  of 
the  particular  kiiiil  of  labour,  has  often  tikeii  advantage  of  his 
power,  to  reduce  the  wages  even  below  the  price  of  subsistence. 
By  this  means,  it  is  often  pretemled  that  he  is  enabled  to  give 
employment,  with  the  same  capital,  to  greater  lumibers  than  ho 
coiilii  support,  were  he  to  give  the  full  wages  of  labour. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this  pretext  for  what 
amounts  to  a  most  unjust  as  well  as  a  most  Impolitic  species  of 
oppression.  It  is  unjust  iu  two  respects  ;  first,  to  the  labourer, 
not  the  less  because  lie  coiiHeiits*  to  work  upon  tlie  condition  of 

•  Cases,  howttver,  have  occurred,  in  which  the  consent  of  the 
workmen  has  been  altogether  dispensed  with.  In  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  I'eter  Gregory,  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
tlie  petitions  relating  to  the  Ribbon  Weavers,  the  following  question 
occurs:  ‘  Have  the  masters  reduced  the  wages  of  weaving  without 
‘  notice?*  The  answer  returned  is;  ‘  Yes:  in  many  instances,  when 

•  a  man  has  taken  in  bis  work  at  Uie  cud  of  the  week,  the  master, 

•  w  ithout  any  previous  information,  has  insisted  upon  paying  less  than 

•  he  did  the  preceding  week,  and  the  weaver,  being  reduced  to  ex** 

•  treme  poverty,  has  been  obliged  to  submit.* 
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rriiucct\  waiyes,  f^ince  the*  circumataiicoa  of  which  so  unfair  to 
adTanin^*  is  taken,  cannot  he  said  to  leave  him  the  |H)wero( 
option,  lie  must  submit,  or  starve.  \et  the  fair  price  of  la- 
hour  is  still  his  due,  and  no  variations  in  the  profits  of  stt>ck, 
can  bt‘  allowed  justly  to  ufTect  the  value  ol  luhour.  'Phat  wliii'li 
determines  the  share  of  produce  which  equitably  bclonjjs,  in  the 
shape  of  wa^»s,  to  the  labourer,  is  either  the  price  ot  sulisistence, 
(that  is  to  SUV,  the  value  of  money  in  rrlation  to  the  necessahfi 
of  life,)  or  the  quantity  of  capital  which  must  be  associated  with 
the  pven  proportion  of  labour,  in  order  to  render  it  productiTe. 
This  last,  however,  willopcrate  in  contributing  to  fix  the  priwof 
the  comiuwlity,  rather  than  in  determining  the  value  of  lahotir. 
The  variations  in  the  demand  for  a  commodity,  which  aOect 
its  market  price,  picMluct',  of  course,  a  verv  ^‘reat  rise  or 
depression  in  the  pruhts  of  the  capitalist ;  but,  so  lon^'  as  the  price 
of  suhsisleiice  eontiiiues  the  same,  the  equitable  value  of  lal>oar 
remains  undiminishod  ;  it  is  therefore  the  a^rossest  injustice  for 
the  capitalist  to  s<vk  to  repair  his  lossi's,  hy  a  tax  upon  the  in* 
diistry  of  the  labourer,  in  the  shape  of  a  n'diicttou  of  his  waf^es, 
when  the  s|ieimlation  in  which  his  pro)>«Tty  is  embarked,  h 
purtdy  his  own,  and  the  averac^e  pro!its  upon  his  stock  havelieen, 
as  they  uhnuKt  always  will  he  found  to  be,  proporlionetl  to  the 
•iegrve  of  sjieeiilation  involved  in  the  concern.  Those  wlio 
have  no  other  resource  than  that  physical  power  of  labour 
which  just  siitlices  for  their  daily  maintenance,  are,  in  this  case, 
made  osteiisihly  to  share,  as  partners,  in  the  loss,  althont^h  they 
had  no  rom^pondin^  share  in  t!ie  ^ain  of  their  employer. 

The  practice  of  rediieins:  wwi^es  below  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  is  unjust,  however,  in  another  res|H'(  t.  The  labourer 
is  in  the  lirst  instance  oppressed  ;  and  this  oppression  falls  u{)on 
him  just  in  proportion  to  his  honesty  and  independence  ia 
stru^i^lin^  with  the  reverse  in  his  circumstances.  For  let  these 
fail  him,  and,  hy  becoming  a  pau}>er,  he  at  once  transfers  the 
burden  to  the  community,  who,  aceonlin^  to  the  present  system, 
arc  hound  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  his  want's.  'Hiat  is  to 
say,  the  capitalist,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  his  own 
profits,  claims  the  ripht  of  appropriating  a  certain  portion  of 
Ulmur  yrufia,  and  this  method  of  diminishins^  his  own  risk  or 
his  own  loss,  at  the  ex|H'nse  of  the  community,  he  represents  as 
a  favour  done  to  the  public,  since,  as  he  ari»ues,  the  burden  of 
piii|)erism  is  K'ssened  just  so  far  as  he  furnishes  the  wa^es  of 
employment.  Hut  in  the  first  place,  no  iinlividual  has  a  right, 
liecause  the  supply  of  labour  may  at  any  time  reach  the  iioint  of 
excess,  to  serve  himself  with  a  double  quantity  at  tlie  same  price, 
since  it  cannot  bo  pretended  that  he  is  not  benetiteil  by  the 
vrliole  which  he  employs.  .\  fall  in  the  market  price  of  his  com¬ 
modities,  may  leave  him  smaller  profits  upon  his  stock  after  he 
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h9i%  paid  the  ^vas^e^  of  labour  ;  but  the  labour  itself  has  had  the 
same  share  as  formerly  in  the  business  of  production,  and  has 
lost  nothinii:  of  its  etfecient  dmracter.  The  same  quantity  of 
labour  is  still  as  nect'ssary,  and  essentially  as  useful  to  the 
ai^riciiluirist  or  to  the  manufacturer,  as  before  ;  only,  the  results 
are  not  so  protitahle  ;  the  surplus  of  the  ex|^nse  of  production 
is  not  so  ^roat,  and  the  motive  to  that  particular  mode  of  em* 
ploying  ea))ital,  is  correspondently  weakeneil.  More  labour  for 
the  same  wa^es,  therefore,  is  requisite,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
profit  remaining  the  same.  Hut  the  question  is,  Has  the  em¬ 
ployer  any  ri^ht  to  this  additional  quantity  of  labour  at  the 
])tiblic  expense  ?  It  is  not  that  he  does  not  require  the  labour, 
(for  he  would  not  employ  men  in  any  work  which  did  not 
promise  to  be  beueticial,  nor  yet  that  he  does  not  require  the 
number  of  labourers,  for  it  is  very  seldom,  we  apprehend, 
that  two  men  are  en^a^;ed  to  do  what  one  man  could  accom¬ 
plish,  except  in  the  ease  of  roundsmen  aud  parish  labourers,! 
but  that  he  is  not  so  well  able  to  atlbrd  the  price  of  labour,  and 
could  not  otherwise*  purchase  so  much  in  quantity,  as  formerly. 
Hut  the  purchase  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  the  employment  of  the 
labourer,  if  it  be  at  a  price  insiifhcient  for  his  maintenance,  n 
obviously  no  beiietit  to  the  community.  In  the  case  of  every 
honest  hard-workin{(  labourer  who,  while  in  full  ei^loyment,  be¬ 
comes  added  to  the  ranks  of  |>an|>eni,  society  suffers  a  positive 
injury.  \Vc  arc  not  to  look  at  the  sum  of  relief  merely,  which 
is  to  he  extracted  from  the  community  in  form  of  a  rate,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  wastes,  but  we  are  to  consider  the 
numerical  amount  of  individuals  thus  relieved,  which,  upon  the 
system  alluded  to,  is  frightfully  increased.  And  it  is  this  Yery 
system  which  converts  the  bounty  nto  an  individual  rigfht,  wliidi 
leads  the  labourer  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  parish  the 
means  of  snhsistcnce,  not  us  alms,  but  as  waives,  and  which, 
while  it  iiei^ativcs  the  efficiency  of  labour,  destroys  the  niotive 
to  industry.  Surely,  nothins^  can  he  more  equitable  thau  that 
employment  and  maintenance  should  ^o  together ;  that  the  la¬ 
bourer  should  have  his  hire  ;  and  if  in  any  particular  brandies 
of  productive  industry,  capital  and  labour  are  no  longer  capable, 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  of  beneficial  co-operation,  lei 
them  be  suffered  to  (low  Into  a  different  channel.  For  since 
there  can  be*no  retUindancy  of  labour,  unless  there  is  either  s 
diminution  nr  a  misapplication  of  capital,  a  real  Want  of  em¬ 
ployment  must  be  the  effect,  not  of  an  exceasive  population,  but 
of  some  other  cause  probably  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature. 

Those  remarks  arc  directly  applicable,  It  is  true,  only  to  the 
case  of  the  forced  de^jreciatiuii  of  labour,  when,  for  the  same 
work,  inferior  wai^s  arc  given.  Where  labour  is  adequately 
remunerated,  the  necessity  of  partial  relief  ' may  be  consequent 
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upoD  partial  employment.  But  it  ia  notorioua,  that,  to  a  caa<* 
aidcrable  extent,  t^re  haa  prevailed  a  avateniatic  oommutalion 
of  wagea  for  pour's  rales ;  a  practice  which  the  intelligent  author 
of  the  Nummary  View**  justlv  stigmatises  as  both  ^  injurious 
*  in  its  consequences,  and  scanualously  dishonest.* 

*  If  the  actual  value  of  a  man’s  labour  is  1 5t.  per  week ;  he  is 
perhaps  paid  5s.  by  his  employer,  and  10s.  by  the  parish,  i.  e.  if  be 
nas  a  family.  Now  as  far  as  wages  are  paid  by  the  rate,  it  is  a 
positive  injustice  to  those  who  do  pay  rate,  but  who  do  not  employ 
labourers-  It  is  equally  unjust  to  a  labourer  without  a  family  ;  hit 
work  is  worth  15s.,  and  he  is  to  receive  5s«  only,  or  5s.  with  some 
small  addition.  He  is  obviously  cheateil  of  8  or  lOs.  weekly.  Rut  be 
may  go  elsewhere — there  is  no  labour  (employment)  elsewhere  to  be 
got,  or  the  same  fraud  prevails. 

*  But  the  great  mischief  of  the  plan  is,  that  the  parochial  part  of 
the  wages  is  given  indiscriminately,  so  much  per  head.  Every  one  b 
upon  the  parish  ;  most  persons  receiving  very  largely ;  industrious  or 
indolent,  it  is  all  the  same.  Here  is  very  clearly  an  inherent  system 
of  progretsion.  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  rates  amount  to  8  or  9s.  in 
the  pound  ;  but  that  they  amount  to  so  little.  In  fact,  all  the  poor 
are  to  be  well  fed  at  all  events ;  the  whole  that  can  be  expect^  in 
a  pariah  acting  thus,  will  be  idleness,  poverty*  and  poor  rates.*  p.  70> 

The  agricultural  capitalists  were,  wo  believe,  the  class  who 
first  commenced  this  ruinous  system.  It  was  alleged  to  be 
bearing  hard  upon  the  farmer,  that  he  should  have  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  maintaining  all  the  poor  in  employment  :-<just  as  if  be 
could  imssibly  employ  them  without  profiting  by  their  labour ! 
When,  therefore,  the  failure  of  crops  and  other  circumstances 
occa«ioned  a  diminution  in  their  profits,  Uiey  hit  iqioii  the  ex* 
pedient  of  reducing  the  wages  of  labour,  and  making  up  tlie 
aefick*ney  by  a  rate.  This  short-sighted  policy,  which  in  inauy 
inatancea  cost  them,  in  the  shape  of  an  iucreaseil  rate,  more  than 
they  nominally  tavc^  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour,  bu 
been  adopted  in  turn  by  other  classes,  to  an  extent  far  more  in* 
Jurioua.  The  Minutes  of  Evidence  relative  to  the  Hibboo* 
weaving  trade,  contain  some  highly  important  representations  ss 
to  the  efierta  of  this  system  of  depreciation.  It  appears  that  in 
the  city  of  Coventry,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  |M>or's  rates,  in 
the  period  between  January,  1817,  and  January,  1818,  was,  nine¬ 
teen  shillings  in  the  pound  in  tlie  great  pariah  calle^i  St.  Michael, 
and  fifteen  ihillioga  in  the  pariah  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
population  is  about  18,000,  out  of  which  nearly  one-third  re¬ 
ceive  relief.  Of  3,610  houses,  1,100  only  are  rated  to  the  poor ; 
the  remaining  inhabitants  being  incapable  of  contributing.  The 
greater  propurtion  of  the  pe^ns  relie  veil,  are  stated  to  be  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  Ribbon  Trade,  and  the  increase  in  the 
poor's  rales  is  unequivocally  ascribed  by  the  witnesses,  to  in- 
mdofwaie  wagee.  *  The  ribbon  weavers  in  Coventry,*  affirms 
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Mr.  Carter,  {U»e  Town  clerk  of  Coventry,  anil  one  of  tlie  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Poor,)  ‘  arc  all  inadequately  paid.’  Tlure  ia  n 

{iractice  of  taking  what  are  termed  half-pay  apprentices,  whidi 
las  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  rate.  ‘  The  master 
‘  (by  the  a^eomeiit)  is  to  liave  one-half  of  the  apprentice's 
*  earning,  and  the  apprentice  the  other  half,  and  to  maintain 
•  himself  or  herself.*  The  consequence  is,  that  not  brin^  able 
to  maintain  himself,  and  the  master  not  hoini^  bound  to  support 
him,  the  apprentice  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  poor’s  rate. 
This  system,  of  coarse,  has  tJie  effect  of  employing^  and  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  business  more  hands  than  the  business  itself 
is  capable  of  maintaining;  and  'similar  results  will  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  corresponding^  policy  in  other  branches  of  labour. 
The  farmer,  by  bein^  allowed  to  employ  more  than  he  can  afford  ' 
to  maintain,  while  the  rate  is  looked  to  both  by  the  employer 
and  the  labourer  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  is  favouring,  to  an 
unnatural  degree,  the  production  of  the  supply  oflabour,  beyond 
what  is  required  by  the  capital  which  is  to  employ  it.  The 
half-pay  apprentice  scheme  in  the  ribhon  trade,  has  inevitably 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  wages,  and  the  reduction  of  wages 
that  of  bringing  the  fathers  of  families  to  distress,  and  to  the 
parish. 

Two  years  ago,  a  general  agreement  was  entered  into  hy  the 
masters,  to  pay  the  journeymen  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of 
prices;  but  this  agreement  was  nut  uniformly  adhered  to  for 
a  treeil*,  and  above  a  year  ago  they  altogether  departed 

from  It !  Instances,  similar  to  the  one  referred  to  in  a  pr»»eeding 
note,  arc  afhruiedto  have  occurred,  in  which  weaveis,  defraudeil 
of  their  fair  puy,  have  in  vain  applied  to  the  magistrates,  who 
could  give  them  no  redress.  The  following  question  is  put  by 
the  Committee. 


*  Would  it  in  your  judgment  and  belief,  be  attended  with  advantage, 
were  the  justices  in  quarter  scuions  to  regulate  the  prices  of  labour 
in  the  silk  trade,  in  the  same  way  as  in  London  and  Dublin  1  have 
DO  doubt  of  it ;  and  I  have  been  assured  iiLo,  that  that  will  be  the 
effect,  by  most  of  the  principal  manufacturers  in  (!(»ventrY,  provided 
it  could  he  done  as  a  general  measure  for  the  whole  of  the  silk  ma¬ 
nufacturers  through  the  kingdom.* 

One  very  important  remark  deserves  to  lie  noticed,  since  it 
seems  to  b^r  immediately  u|>on  the  fact,  that  the  rise  or  fall  of 
wages,  is  a  circumstance  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  demand  fJr  the  commodity.  In  reply  to  the  question.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  regiilaliou  of  prices  by  the  magistrates, 
upon  the  interests  of  the  journeymen,  when  trade  was  very 
slack,  the  witness,  Mr.  Peter  Gregory,  states  that  he  has 

*  endeavourod  to  ascertain  whether  thoee  persons,  paying  the 
lowest  price  in  a  depressed  state  of  trade,  on  that  account  irauiu* 
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factured  more  goods  thin  when  thej  paid  a  hieher,  and  the  result  of 
these  inquiries  has  been  in  the  negative  ;  that  wose  paying  the  lowsn 
price  did  not  thereby  employ  their  hands  any  better.’ 

The  same  witncbs  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  low  rate 
of  wages  will  never,  in  a  genoml  way,  o|M»rate  with  the  inaim- 
facturer,  as  an  inducement  to  employ  hands  in  making  articles 
on  speculation  ;  the  chances  of  an  advantageous  opening  which 
shall  adequately  remunerate  such  an  employment  of  capital, 
being  too  small  to  operate  as  a  temptation. 

A  respectful  address  is  inserted  in  Uie  Minutes,  from  the 
Weavers,  the  Retailers,  and  the  Community,  to  the  Ribbon  Ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  Coventry,  containing  a  manly  and  dispassionate 
remonstrance  on  the  unprecedeotea  and  unjustifiahle  reductioa 
in  the  price  of  labour. 

*  The  trade/  say  these  Gentlemen,  *  we  know,  is  depressed  ;  but 
when  equally  depressed  on  former  occasions,  was  it  deemed  necessary, 
was  it  ever  attempted,  was  it  even  in  the  heart  of  the  manufacturer^ 
to  reduce  their  hands  to  vassalage  and  ruin,  by  lowering  the  price  of 
their  labour  beneath  the  standard  of  tlie  trade  ?  IVe  do  not  intreat 
you  to  give  out  more  work  than  you  con  ietl^  but  we  atk  you  in  the  name 
of  generosity,  of  citizenship,  and  o/*  r^uity,  to  give  a  living  price  fir 
what  you  do  make* 

Those  masters  who  arc  desirous  to  pay  fair  prices,  are,  it 
is  obvious,  ‘where  such  a  plan  is  generally  acted  upon,  com¬ 
pelled  to  the  contrary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  their 
neighbours.  The  emigration  of  the  most  ingenious  workmen,  both 
throwsters  and  machinists,  tlie  loss  of  machinery,  and  eventually 
the  Umt  of  market^  all  naturally  follow  as  the  consequences  of 
this  ruinous  system. 

We  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W'illiam  Hale,  in  respect 
to  the  contrast  presenter!  by  Uie  state  of  things  in  Spitnlfields. 
There  is  perhaps  no  individual  in  the  kingdom,  to  whom  the 
poorer  classes  arc  under  so  substantial  obligations,  as  they  art 
to  this  intelligent  philanthropist ;  no  one  who  has  displayed 
more  practical  knowledge  and  ex))erience  on  all  parochial  and 
ciiaritablo  concerns.  His  evidence  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  Poor  Laws,  has  been  re|)eated1y  called  for  by  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  always  highly  deserving  of 
attention.  As  the  point  to  which  we  may  appear  to  have  too 
long  diverted  from  tnc  main  subject,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  radical  im¬ 
portant',  as  the  alarming  increase  of  the  poor's  rates,  has  taken 
place  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  manufacturing  districts, 
and  as  the  principle  whidi  we  are  now  examining,  has  begun  to 
be  universally  acted  upon,  we  shall  make  no  apolog?  for  de- 
t.'iining  our  readers  a  little  longer  with  the  details  of  evidence 
produced  before  the  Committee,  but  proceed  to  lay  before  them 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Hale's  testimony.  His  silk  maDufictof7  is 
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it  and  of  course  falls  under  the  operation  of  the 

local  Acts,  passed  in  the  13th,  31st,  and  61st  of  the  present 
reign,  for  regulating  the  wages  of  the  wearers  within  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

*  Previous  to  the  Act  of  the  13th  of  the  present  King,  were  there 
frequently  disputes  between  the  masters  and  men  in  the  silk  trade, 
in  regard  to  tne  prices  of  labour? — Very  frequently;  they  increased 
at  last  to  such  an  alarm* ng  degree,  that  the  L^waturc  thought  it 
right  to  interfere,  for  there  were  many  acts  of  violence  and  some 
murders  committed,  and  a  great  deal  of  property  was  destroyed  by  the 
journeymen,  which  belonged  to  the  respective  misters  that  did  not 
pay  what  was  considered  the  standard  price ;  certain  individuals  were 
sent  out  of  a  night  with  cutlaues,  swords  or  knives,  to  cut  up  the  silk 
and  weaving  utensils,  and  thus  property  was  destroyed  to  the  amount 
of  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  o  night. 

*  Was  it  in  consequence  of  those  disturbances  that  that  Act  was 
made  ?— Yes. 

*  What  have  been  the  results  of  that  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Trade  ?— The  results  of  tliat  Act  have  secured  to  the  industrious 
journeymen  what  may  be  considered  as  a  f«ur  price  for  their  labour, 
has  kept  the  district  perfectly  quiet,  and  in  a  great  measure  hat  pre* 
vented  the  exorbitani  rue  qf  poor  rates^  xvhich  toe  mutt  have  had  recourse 
to,  to  make  up  for  the  dtficteucy  of  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  poor^ 
hod  they  been  oppressed  to  that  degree,  which  it  was  very  evident, 
if  led  without  any  kind  of  legislative  interference,  many  uianufac* 
turers  would  have  availed  theiusclves  of  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

*  You  arc  satished,  from  your  own  experience,  that  the  regulation 
of  the  price  of  wages  by  the  magistrates,  has  been  bcnefsciau  to  the 
roasters  and  tlie  men  ? — It  has  secured  to  the  journeyman,  what  I  con* 
ccivc  to  be  a  fair  reasonable  price  for  his  labour,  and  which  he  is  justly 
entitled  to.  1  am  not  aware  that  if  there  liad  been  an  Act  oi  Par* 
liamcnt  in  favour  of  the  journeynKD,  that  more  plain  goods  would 
have  been  made  in  Spitalheldt ;  but  it  has  operated  in  this  manner ; 
when  trade  liat  been  very  dat,  manufacturers  in  the  country  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  distress,  and  have  suddenly  mode  more 
fibred  goods,  because  they  could  get  them  done  so  very  cheap, 
whilst  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  full  price  in  Spitaldelds ;  Chat  has 
operated  to  the  injury  of  the  journeymen  in  our  uistrict,  by  removing 
many  of  the  figured  or  fiincy  works,  and  they  are  made  at  reduced 
prices  in  the  country ;  but  as  it  regards  the  staple  works,  or  plain 
pods,  that  we  make  in  Spitalfields,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  has 
been  any  injury  to  the  manufacturers  or  journeymen  in  our  dis¬ 
trict. 

*  Are  you  aware  of  nny  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Trade,  if  any 
general  enactment  should  take  place,  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour 
ui  the  silk  trade  throughout  the  country  ^*—1  wish  to  ne  understood, 
as  confining  my  observations  cotircly  to  the  silk  trade  in  this  respect, 
because  there  is  aa  amazing  difiereoce  in  the  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  business,  where  it  is  a  nice  point  bow  low  you  can  bring 
them  to  market,  so  as  to  compete  in  foreign  markets ;  but  the  duties 
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on  tho  imporUtion  of  the  raw  tUkt  are  to  very  higli,  it  if  morally  ioi* 
poftibla  for  ut,  if  we  could  make  them  without  paying  any  thing  for 
labouri  to  compete  with  the  markcU  on  the  Continent. 

*  What  it  your  own  opinion  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  tlic  Acte 
in  Question,  at  it  regaros  Spitalfieldt  1  think  it  would  be  a  moit 
unmrtunate  circumstance,  at  connected  with  the  journeymen  them- 
telvet :  1  allude  to  no  individual,  but  my  experience  hat  led  me  to 
know,  that  many  would  be  tempted  in  the  time  of  adversity  to  tcrew 
them  down  to  much,  that  men  would  be  under  tlie  neccstity  of 
working  very  hard  for  what  would  not  procure  them  bread  enough 
to  cat ;  they  would  then  be  driven  to  the  poor’t  rates,  and  thus  sink 
in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  it  would  operate  much  to  the  deterioratioa 
of  their  morals,  as  well  as  produce  an  alienation  from  that  country 
and  government  under  whicfi  they  could  not  live  by  honest  means.  * 

*  You  have  served  parochial  offices  in  Spitalhelds  ?— Yes,  I  have;  I 
liave  been  treasurer  of  the  pooris  rates  many  years. 

*  You  have  had  great  opportunities  of  investigating  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  that  district  ?^I  have  ;  and  1  have  seen  the  effect  of  the 
principles  which  1  have  now  stated,  when  acted  on  in  other  tradn ; 
and  have  witnessed  their  very  baneful  effect  on  the  morals  of  tbe 
people,  as  well  as  the  injury  done  to  the  parish  in  whicli  they  reside. 

*  Wat  there  not  a  very  considerable  distress  a  year  or  two  ago 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  Spitalfields  ?^The  distress  which  is 
alluded  to  now,  was  not  confined  to  the  silk  trade.  Indeed,  if  1  were 
to  speak  as  treasurer  of  the  parish,  1  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  silk  trade,  under  the  severest  pressure,  never  brings  us  half  the 
burtliCDS  that  other  trades  do ;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  weavers 
are  better  paid  for  their  labour ;  when  there  comes  a  general  de¬ 
pression  of  all  descriptions  of  trade,  we  suffer  a  great  deal  more  f  rom 
journeymen  shoemakers,  journeymen  bricklayers,  caqienters,  brick¬ 
layers*  laboufers,  and  others.  It  it  a  mistaken  notion  in  many  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  sup|K)se  that  the  distresses  of  Spitalfields  arise  entirely 
from  the  silk  manufacture  -  it  is  the  local  situation  of  the  place,  in 
consequence  of  tlio  multitudinous  cheap  lodgings  to  be  obtained  there, 
which  cannot  be  had  in  the  city,  and'which  naturally  force  all  the 
labouring  poor  of  every  description  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
from  liic  city ;  consequently,  in  a  very  peculiar  season  of  dUtress, 
our  chief  resource  is  to  assess  the  poor  to  support  the  poor. 

*  Then  you  do  not  attribute  tbe  distress  which  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  Spitalfields,  at  all  to  those  Acts  of  the  l.Stli  and  51st  of  the 
King,  which  regulated  the  wages  of  the  weavers  ? — 1  do  not,  1  ^ink 
if  it  had  not  been  for  those  Acts,  it  is  Dossible  a  few  more  people 
might  have  been  partially  employed  in  spitalfields ;  but  this  would 
have  increased  the  quantity  of  goods  unsold  at  the  same  period,  so 
that  there  would  have  b^n  less  made  some  months  after ;  besides, 
the  unix^ersal  reduction  of  wo^s  would  have  greatly  incr^Med  pauper¬ 
ism,  and  produced  a  moral  oegradation  in  the  sutferers,  which  can  be 
sufficiently  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  witnet^  its  baneful 
effects  in  swelling  the  tide  of  human  depravity ;  therefore,  taking  the 
whole  together,  1  think  the  Acts  are  ve^  beneficial  to  the  district* 

*  What  are  your  poor  rates  ?«-6a.  in  the  pound  (at  rack  rent.) 
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*  What  next  they  ei  the  time  of  the  greet  dittrees  tWeiremooihe 
ago  >No  more,  I  Miere.  If  we  had  attempted  at  that  thne  to  in- 
creiM  the  rate,  the  ■ffgregate  amount  of  the  turn  collected,  would 
liave  been  le«  than  it  u  now,  (lets  at  a  seren  ahillinga  rate  than  at  a 
six  thillingt  rate)  because  most  of  t^m  are  poor  people.  At  the 
same  time  we  kept  getting  reipr  much  in  debt. 

*  Was  there  not  a  very  considerable  contribution  at  that  time,  which 
materially  assisted  vour  expenditure  for  your  poor  Yes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  relieved  many  hundreds  of  deserving  characters;  but,  as 
might  be  naturally  expected,  when  it  was  made  to  public,  i^y  came 
and  sought  lodgings  tliere,  hearing  money  was  to  given  aa^y» 
who,  but  for  that  circumstance,  would  not  have  come  into  the  parisn: 
when  the  public  subscriptions  ceased,  they  had  recourse  to  parochial 
relief,  and  as  a  casual  poor,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
them. 

*  In  the  course  of  your  experience,  have  you  observed,  that  when 
himilies  have  received  parochial  aid,  they  have  afterwards  been  dis* 
posed  to  become  independent  of  the  parisn  again,  and  do  without  that 
nclp  ? — 1  have  very  rarely  met  with  an  instance  of  the  kind.  When 
once  an  individual  partakes  of  that  relief,  the  little  hedge  of  his  in¬ 
dependence  is  broken  down,  and  his  usefulness  is  lost  to  society. 

*  Have  you  not  found  that  those  persons  who  are  independent  of 
parochial  relief,  pay  more  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children 
and  the  comforts  of  their  family,  than  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  the  parish  for  support  ?^A  great  deal.  ^  I  have 
invariably  found,  that  when  once  a  roan  or  woman  descends  to  par¬ 
take  of  parochial  relief,  his  usefulness  to  society  is  lost ;  it  b  the 
imlividuals  who  can  say,  **  Thank  God,  I  have  never  been  a  pauper,** 
and  who  will  try  to  get  work,  and  will  submit  to  many  privations  and 
Kve  on  a  scanty  sup^y  of  provisions,  and  undergo  many  severe  triab, 
in  order  to  keep  up  that  little  hedge  of  independence,  who  are  valuable 
servants ;  when  once  they  have  submitted  to  |>aiiperism,  they  will 
never  strive  half  so  much  against  it  as  they  did  before. 

*  Do  you  conceive,  that  from  the  operation  of  the  Silk  Acts  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  a  great  number  of  individuals  and  families  have 
been  preserveil  from  the  parish,  who  otherwise  would  have  applied 
for  parochial  relief^— Most  assuredly,  for  had  the  Act  been  done 
away,  tty*  ihcmld  have  got  into  such  a  system  of  jM^ng  a  iam  prioe  fbr 
iMgrs,  that  our  poor  toouLi  have  been  placed  upon  a  similar  footing  with 
th<  se  in  agricultural  countries ^  where  many  of  them,  who  ao  not  receive 
half  the  wages  they  ought  for  their  labour^  have  the  other  half  from  the 
parish  ;  the  consequence  would  have  been,  that  numbers  of  lodividaals 
would  have  had  to  contribute  largely  to  the  parochial  fund,  to  pay 
wages  which  they  had  no  right  legally  to  be  called  upon  to  pa^ ;  out 
the  greatest  mischref  would  Mve  been  thb,  it  would  tend  to  vitiate  the 
habits  of  the  poor,  to  break  down  their  national  independence,  and 
to  bring  them  into  degradation  and  diaaffection  to  the  ^vemment. 

*  Have  you  had  any  revolutionary  dbpoaition  in  your  parish 
Never. 

*  There  hat  been  a  general  submission  to  the  laws  More  so  than 
hi  any  part  of  4he  country  where  so  great  a  number  of  the  poor  have 
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foiimgaced  together.  There  are  roaiij  charitable  aocieiiet  ia 
held* ;  aoci  among  ochert  1  cannot  forhnr  D»entiooiog  the  Benevoliet 
Societyt  in  which  a  number  of  gentlemen  hare  gone  from  houM  to 
houfte,  fVom  cellar  to  garret,  ana  from  garret  to  cellar,  inveatigaled 
the  cautet  of  cli»tre«.  ami  relieved  |)eraona  at  tlioir  own  houaea ;  a«l 
these  unexpected  reliela,  coming  from  unexpected  benevolence,  art 
more  regarded  and  more  thankfully  receir^  by  the  poor  than  ten 
timea  the  turn  from  the  poor  rate,  where  they  conceive  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  it.*— Mifialei  of  Evidence,  pp.  39—44. 

To  reautne  the  general  inquiry:  We  have  shewn  that  the  Poor 
Laws  are  not  the  primary  cause  of  poverty  ;  that  poverty  most 
necessarily  exist,  but  that  this  necessity  does  not  arise  out  of 
Che  allcg^  pressure  of  the  principle  of  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  that  the  tluctualion  of  capital  or  any 
material  change  in  its  application,  must  give  rise  to  local  dta- 
treas  and  plunge  the  labourer  into  indigence  ;  that  the  labouriag 
claases  indemi  have  no  right  to  demand  employment,  einploymeal, 
or  the  purchase  of  labour,  being  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  ca¬ 
pital  capable  of  being  devoted,  with  advantage,  to  the  partienlir 
branch  of  productive  industry  ;  but  that  the  labourer  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
share  of  the  proiluce  of  his  labour  which  is  requisite* for  his  main* 
tenance.  Tin*  Poor  Laws,  in  lioldlng  out  the  promise  of  employ- 
meut,  proceed,  it  has  been  admitteil,  upon  an  erroneous  principle; 
hut  ihia  adords  not  the  slightest  ground  for  condemning  ike 
whole  system  of  relief.  The  Poor  Laws  have  for  their  prio- 
ei  p*‘  object  to  atford  necessary  relief  to  the  impotent  poor ;  and 
this  is  to  a  very  great  extent  their  actual  operation.  The  ia- 
diseriininate  condemnation  of  the  system,  entirely  overlooks 
this,  which  is  one  of  its  most  im|KMrtant  4'atiires.  *  No  mas/ 
however,  as  Mr.  Courtenay  well  remarks,  *  ought  to  make  up 

*  his  mind  to  the  abolition  of  the  whole  cmle  of  Poor  Laws, 

*  without  sitUfying  himself  of  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  the 

*  following  propositions  : 

*  1.  Tlmt  mUerahle  poverty  will  not  occur. 

*  ^  Thai  occurring,  it  will  be  relieved  by  private  benevolence. 

*  9.  That  it  ouglit  not  to  be  relieved,  but  led  to  operate  at  apu. 
nithroent  or  at  a  warning.* 

The  first  supposition  no  man  in  hit  senses  will  maintain.  In 
proceeding  to  examine  the  second,  a  previous  question  arises 
as  to  the  right  of  the  indigent  poor  to  relief,  mfore  the  idea 
of  handinr  over  the  indigent  population  to  the  precarious  pt« 
tronage  of  private  charity,  can  claim  a  moment’s  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  the  nature  of  the  relalwn  in  which  the  poor  in  general  stand 
to  the  Stale,  deserves  to  be  distinctly  understood. 

4iid  ftrsi,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  it  may  not  be  wholly 
iupnrdy^aus  to  renaack,  that  the  poor  of  this  country  have  a 
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gimtmie  rtfiif  when  fiuinf^  at  paupc^  to  obtain  ftom  their 
uarifh^  the  ineanv  of  sustenance;  a  rii^bt  of  preciaely  the  tame 
a^intion  as  the  rifrbt  of  the  clergy  to  the  tithes,  and  having 
indeed  the  same  origin.  In  that  very  species  of  property  to 
which  pretensions  of.  so  lofty  u  nature  are  sometimes  made  on 
the  ground  of  indefeasible,  prescriptive  right,  ilie  |M>or  were  once 
equally  interested  with  the  clergy  tlicroselves,  a  third  part 
being  reserved  for  their  use.  The  original  pretence  for  ap¬ 
propriating  livings  to  religious  houses,  was,  that  a  perpetual 
provision  might  tliereby  be  made  for  the  sick  and  oeceasitoua;  and 
bequests  to  an  immense  amount  have  been  made  witli  this  view, 
of  which  the  poor  have  been  shamefully  defrauded.  We  lay 
DO  great  stress  upon  these  circumstances,  because  to  talk  of 
unalienable  or  Divine  rights  in  reference  to  the  poor,  thourt  an 
much  to  the  purpose  as  in  reference  to  any  other  sort  or  po¬ 
litical  rights,  could  not  bo  made  to  pass  now  a  dajfs  for  argu¬ 
ment.  Long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders  iu 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  distressed  |)oor  had  ceased 
to  be  the  recipients  of  any  just  proportion  of  the  funds  destined 
for  their  relief.  Nevertheless,  theirs  it  was,  by  canon  and  by 
custom,  and  the  seizure  of  the  church  property  involved,  at  the 
same  time,  an  arbitrary  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
))oor.  It  is  true,  that  the  money  thus  distributed  was  a  bounty  ; 
that  it,  its  distribution  was  discretionary.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  funds  devised  to  charitable  institutions  in  general  for 
the  c<iucation  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  but 
their  application  to  other  purposes  is  not  the  less  a  public 
robbery. 

The  tendency  of  this  species  of  provision,  was,  it  may  be 
admitted,  to  encourage  mendicity  und  pauperism,  but  it  ac¬ 
corded  with  the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  times.  Mendicity 
is  the  inseparable  attendant  upon  that  superstition  which  at¬ 
tributes  to  alms-gtving  a  meritorious  and  even  expiatory  eflUcaoy ; 
vagrants  were  the  de^oite  of  the  feudal  system.  The  lawlcM 
conduct  of  this  miserable  description  of  poor,  who  were  in  fact 
hub*  better  than  out-laws,  rendere<l  them  the  constant  ol^eol 
of  legislative  precautions  and  severities.  Mr.  Richeno,  in  his 
interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  of  tlie  poor  laws,  has  given  a 
detail  of  the  bloody  and  disgraceful  enicts  by  which,  at  sue- 
('essive  periods,  it  has  been  attempted  to  suppress  or  to  extirpate 
vagrancy.  The  principal  Act  now  in  force,  is  the  17th  Gewge 
U  c.  5.  by  which  vagrants  are  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  sent  Co 
the  House  of  Correction,  or  sent  into  Hu  Majesty’s  service,  or 
trans{>ortcd.  All  gipsies  fall  under  this  description  :  they  are 
•o^rdingly  hunted  like  beasts  of  prey  from  township  to  town- 
vhtp,  and  exist  in  a  neighbourlioc^  only  by  suflieranoe.  At  the 
•aaae  time  that  these  measures  were  adopted '  for  the  purpoee  of 
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represVmg  the  \wilful  poverty  which  was  supposed  to  originate 
in  idleness,  the  Ijegisluturo  found  themselves  under  a  sort  eC 
necessity  to  provide  tor  the  relief  of  the  iiD|>oteot  poor.  In. 
deed,  the  indisoriininating  severity  of  the  enactments  agiiint 
vagrancy,  and  the  indetiuite  nature  of  the  oAence,  rendered 
some  s|>ecies  of  It^gal  provision  for  those  who  were  thus  cut 
off  friira  the  last  resource  of  indigi'tice,  an  act,  we  might  alinoti 
say,  of  justice.  One  part  of  the  system  necessarily  arose  out  of 
the  other.  'I'lie  poor  were  forbidden  to  beg ;  as  some  com- 
|>ensation  for  this  restriction,  they  were  not  allowed  to  starve. 

(hogging  by  a  license,  under  seal,  from  a  justice,  was  allowed 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  VI 11. ;  but  five  years  after,  an  act  was 
passeil,  dir(K:ting  the  olVicers  of  every  place  to  provide  for  such 
|iersons,  by  voluntary  alms  colltH'tcd  in  boxes  every  Sunday  and 
liolyday  from  the  parishoners,  the  express  object  of  which  en¬ 
actment  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  ‘  going  openly  in 
‘  begging.’  By  degrtjes  this  collection,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  cas4^,  and  from  the  attempts  made  to  evade  the  voluntary 
contribution,  assumed  more  and  more  the  form  of  an  assessment. 
By  the  act  5th  Kru.dndh,  c.  3,  the  justices  had  ])ow‘er  to  assess  any 
inhabitants  who  refused  to  contribute,  in  any  weekly  sum  they 
thought  fit.  I'he  .‘itltli  of  the  same  reign  first  gave  authority  to 
the  overseers  to  raise  the  tax  u|K)Ii  occupiers  of  land.  At 
length,  ill  the  43rd  of  Hli/.aheth,  the  principle  of  compulsory 
assrSHiiieiit  was  fully  estahlished. 

Thus  the  Poor  Laws,  it  is  eviileiit,  grew  out  of  the  previous 
iMiactmeiits  ;  they  were  a  collateral  branch  of  the  laws  against 
iiiriidicity  ;  they  were  designed  to  take  away  all  excuse  from 
vagrants,  and  to  render  the  siipjiression  of  this  class  of  persons 
practicable.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  concealed  that  they  have  in  great 
measure  answered  this  end.  •  'Mie  Poor  Law's,  in  connexion  with 
the  Vagrant  Laws,  have  kept  down  ineiidicity,  by  destroying 
the  plea,  as  well  as  intimidating  the  tone,  of  the  beggar.  So 
long  as  the  latter  remain  in  force,  the  continuance  of  the  former 
iniglit  seem  to  be  oidy  equitable.  This  consideration  must  be 
allowed  to  deserve  at  least  some  attention,  in  connexion  with  the 
right*  of  the  poor. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  just  to  advert  to  tlic  only  al¬ 
ternative  of  which  the  circnmstaiices  of  the  timers,  as  it  iipjwara 
to  us,  would  admit; — the  system  of  pari>chial  relief,  or,  an  un- 
hridUsl,  dissolute,  ami  rapacious  mendicity.  I’npopular  us  any 
defence  of  the  Poor  l^iws  is  likely  to  be  at  the  prc^seiit  moiueiit, 
therein,  we  think,  a  greiit  deal  t»f  force  in  the  remarks  which 
Mr.  Nicoll  has  introiluced  upon  this  subject. 

•  Be  the  demerits  of  the  Poor  Laws,’ says  this  (fcntlcman,  *  what 
they  may,  they  possess  counterbalancing  advantages  of  no  inferior 
value.  Aiiowiog  that  fraud  is  in  many  cases  successful,  and  indolcocf 
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In  others  encoiirigeilt  on  the  whole  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  labouring 
clas>ei  of  this  country  are  sobers  decent,  orderly,  possessed  of  many 
comforts,  and  content  with  their  station.  There  is  no  one  circum* 
stance  mure  marked  by  the  foreigner,  than  the  means  of  enjoyment 
possessed  by  the  lower  orders  of  this  kingdom.  Suppose  we  could 
not  absolutely  connect  this  state  of  things  witli  the  Poor  Laws  as  an 
effect  proceeding  from  them  ;  yet,  ns  it  has  clearly  arisen  whilst  these 
laws  were  in  full  operation,  it  would  be  hold  indeed  to  determine  the 
contrary ;  that  Is,  absolutely  to  den^  all  connexion.  1  do  not  he- 
iiute  very  much  to  attribute  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  the 
libouring  class,  to  the  general  and  compulsory  right  of  maintenance^ 
precluding,  or  at  least  greatly  checking  a  system  of  vagrancy.* 

<  Wlien,  from  the  reverses  to  which  commerce  is  at  all  times  liable, 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  of  a  single  town,  are  reduced- 
to  distress,  what,  short  of  compulsory  support,  could  ward  off  the 
horrors, of  famine  ?  Without  this  preventive,  the  most  dreadful  dis¬ 
eases  would  arise  in  one  generation,  and  be  communicated  to  others. 
Vagrancy  must  become  almost  universal ;  for  it  is  only  by  securing 
subsistence  to  the  pauper  at  home,  that  you  can  pretend  to  exclude 
him  from  seeking  it  abroad  ;  and  than  vagrancy  there  is  no  more 
iletermined  enemy  of  health,  morals,  and  industry.  The  plan  might 
commence  with  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  the 
idle,  the  proHigate,  and  the  dishonest  of  all  other  places,  would  join 
them  ;  and  so  the  practice  would  spread  without  limit. 

*  Even  amongst  the  well  disposed  poor,  cases  of  distress  from 
Illness  or  the  pressure  of  a  family,  must  at  all  times  be  numerous  ;  aud 
whore  now  occasional  relief  retains  a  man  in  his  village,  tlie  want  of 
that  relief  would  throw  his  whole  family  into  a  state  of  mendicity. 
At  first  his  children  would  apply  in  their  immediate  neighbourliood, 
next  the  circle  would  be  somewhat  enlarged,  the  mother  would  then 
join  the  parly,  and  at  length  the  whole  family  would  take  their  station 
with  the  permanent  and  hardened  beggar. 

‘  The  Poor  Laws  have  unquestionably  checked  the  system  of  Va¬ 
grancy  in  a  very  great  degree.  If  they  do  not  hereafter  extirpate 
It,  the  fault  lies  with  the  constable  and  the  magistrate.  Though  the 
vagrant,  when  stationaiy^  adds  somewhat  to  the  burden  of  hit  par¬ 
ticular  parish,  do  not  the  united  tlieft  and  extortion  to  which  his  va« 

f;rancy  gives  rise,  add  ten  times  more  to  the  burden  of  the  kingdom  at 
arge  *? 

*  VVe  have  florid  descriptions  of  the  mischief  introduced  by  these 


•  ‘  Strype  relates  f  Annals,  v.  10,  p.  tliat  there  were  at  least 

*  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagrants  in  every  county  of 

*  England,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine.  Harrison  computes  (Dc- 
‘  tcription  of  l^ritain,  B.  11.  c.  xi,)  that  Henry  the  Eignth,  in  the 

*  course  of  his  reign,  hanged  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  great 
‘thieves,  |>€tty  thieves,  and  vagabonds.  ^In  the  reign  of  Queen 

*  Elizabeth,  the  annual  executions  of  thitfves,  amounUnl  to  about 

*  four  hundred ;  and  martial  law  was  at  one  time  proolaimed  against 

*  the  vagalmnds  who  infested  the  streets  of  Loudon.*  Graltame 
•a  Population,  p.  39. 
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laws.  I  would  that  equally  '•trlkinij  ones  were  piven  of  those  Uiey 
have  removed  or  palliated  ;  of  a  wretchedness  of  a  preal  part  of  th^ 
poi>r  w  here  they  do  nut  prevail.  'The  poor  of  Scotland  are  frequently  ' 
iiienlion(‘d  ;  hear  what  is  said  hv  I'leteher  and  Saiton  :  “  There  are 
lit  this  day  in  Scotland,  besides  a  ^reat  luanv  poor  families  very 
meanly  provided  for  hy  tlie  ('hurch  boxes,  with  others  who  by  living 
upon  IkuI  ft>od  fall  iut<i  various  diseases,  200, (KX)  people  begging 
from  door  to  door."  What  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  a  century  ago!  I'our  or  five  years  ago,  Kdinlrurgh  was  so  over- 
run  with  beggars,  that  a  most  complex  institution  for  sunpressing 
mendicity  was  formed  ;  it  had  perfect  success  ;  but  no  one  can  review 
the  organization  of  this  plan,  w  ithout  seeing  that  nothing  hut  a  state 
of  mendicity  far  exceeiling  any  thing  known  in  Kngland,  could  hart 
so  stimulated  a  whole  city.’*  Suntwan/  yitxv.  pp.  45 — 7. 

I'lie  Poor  I  jaws  do  not,  then,  as  Ins  been  represented,  rest 
upon  the  mistaken  prineiph*,  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
iiuiiiily,  iinahle  to  labour,  has  an  abstract  right  to  the  means 
of  snstenanee  ;  they  do  not  recognise  in  (he  pauper  any  natural 
light  to  r/e#n/ni(/  relief,  but  they  confer  that,  right,  us  a  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  restrietion  whieh  the  laws  of  stK'iefy  impose 
upon  liis  natural  freedom,  and  us  a  bond  of  attachment  to  those 
laws,  'riie  relief  of  tlie  jioor  is  not  (he  ohjeet  at  which  these 
emielments  lei  minute ;  they  originated  in  policy,  not  in  huma¬ 
nity  ;  and  they  were  ilesigned,  hy  the  redress  of  an  existing 
evil,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  society.  So  far  as  (hey  have 
hud  this  etVect,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  proved  indirectly  a 
beiu'iit  eipiully  to  (be  rich. 

*  Wbut  (be  law,  and  iiolbing  but  (he  law  lias  given,  the 
‘  law,’  it  is  admitted,  ‘  may  wholly  withdraw.’  But  have  the 

•  'flic  enormous  extent  to  which  Mendicity  prevails  in  the 
Italian  States,  has  been  remarki'd  upon  by  every  traveller.  Ilona- 
parte,  by  one  of  the  most  salutary  exertions  of  despotic  power, 
redres»»<Hl,  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  grievous  nuisiincc.  A 
gentleman  who  visited  I’e.rin,  in  ISlb,  complains  that  at  that  period, 

•  all  the  most  frequented  parts  were  infested  with  insolent  or  wretched 
‘  beggars,  a  great  propoilion  of  whom  are  disabled  or  deformed,  and 

•  who^e  number  and  sturdy  importunity  are  an  absolute  persecution 

*  to  strangers.  1  he  french  suppressed  this  practice,  and  provided 
‘  a  house  near  the  city  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  ;  but  the 
«  restored  gt>vernmenl,  as  1  was  credibly  informed,  dissolved  the 
‘  institution  on  account  ot  its  cxpence,  and  because  it  originated  with 
‘the  french;  turning  the  numerous  mendicauts  loose  upon  the 
‘  public,  as  strong  a  trail  of  weak  prejudice  and  wicked  parsimony 

*  as  can  be  found,  I  should  think,  in  any  court  or  administration. 
(Shcppnril’s  Letters,  p.  .IT.)  The  necessity  of  comliining  some 
species  of  legislative  provision  with  prohibitory  severities,  would 
»rem  to  be  uniformly  rccognisci!. 
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^)Oor,  in  truth,  uniier  no  circunistances,  ‘  a  iliHiinct  (political) 

‘  fliiiin'upoii  the  jiroperty  of  the  country  at  lari^e,  any  more 
*  than  any  sinp^lt*  p  iupcr  hni^  on  any  ]»rivate  fortune  f*  Mr. 
Nicoll,  uhojK;  wonis  we  are  now  ii^iii!;;,  Iiuh  too  hastily,  we 
think,  concciloil  tlie  nec^ative.  In  tlie.  case  of  the  discharged 
stamen,  fur  instance,  siirrly  their  immediate  claim  to  lec^al  pro¬ 
vision  must  i)e  afk!K)wlctli;;ed.  Men  >yIio  have  !»oen  forcetl  into 
that  proearious  service,  and  who,  when  the  tlcmand  for  the 
horrid  and  unprutitalde  species  t)f  laliour  in  which  they  have 
Imhmi  em|do\etl  lias  suiisnliui,  are  placeil  in  circumstances  of 
intlitjence,  uhich  no  foic(hou;;ht  or  iiulustry  of  theirs  could 
jKissihly  obviate,  have,  we  must  always  eonttmd,  the  stron^t^t 
claims  to  a  resource  in  some  fixed  lepslaliNc  provision.  Xor 
is  the  dltlerence  between  the  arbitrary  system  of  pressiiii^,  and 
the  more  insidious  method  of  recruiliiii',  sutliciently  j^reat  to 
render  the  claims  of  tlie  diselmri^ed  soldiery  to  the  same  species 
of  relief  more  tpiestionuble.  'I'lie  immhers  of  both  these  classes 
who  were  sudtlenly  addetl  to  oiir  unemployed  and  half  taiiployed 
iKipulatioii  ihrou^lmnl  tlie  kingdom,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
War,  very  scnsilily  contrihnted  to  ai^c^ravate  the  pre^ssurc  of  the 
jioor’s  rates  .  this  is  speciticaliy  aclverled  to  in  the  Minutes  of 
F.videiiee  ridatiii*^  to  the  poor  of  Coventry.  The  ahovc  men¬ 
tioned  classes  of  unemployed  labourers,  may,  ))(‘rhaps,  be  coii- 
aidered  as  umuuntiii^  only  to  an  exception  ;  but  the  exception 
is  cpiite  stroiiii^  eiU)U”;li  to  overturn  the  assertion  that  tlic  jioor 
can  have  no  moral  or  political  claim,' antecedent  to  the  actual 
cnaetineiit  of  a  leu^al  provision,  upon  the  property  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  \\  e  think  the  case,  if  not  equally  stroiiif,  is  clearly  analogous, 
wlicii  political  events  occasion  the  sudden  withdraw ment  of 
the  tuiids  for  supporting  any  other  particular  species  of  labour. 
Wiietlier  the  poor’s  rate  be  the  best  possible  motliod  of  iniH^tiii^ 
such  emergencies,  may  be  questioned,  but  to  some  species  of 
legislative  provision  the  poor  iiucler  such  circumstances  are  in 
equity  entitled.  No  one  v\ill  dispute  that  they  are  then  proper 
objects  of  relief,  and,  if  of  relief  at  all,  of  adeipiutc  relief;  but 
adequate  relief  could  be  furiiisbcd  only  by  some  legislative  pro¬ 
vision.  Private  benevolence,  it  is  a  trite  remark,  is  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  bcnefieial  in  its  iidlueiice  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  claimant ;  but  at  a  period  of  general  distress, 
tliis  source  of  relief  is  precisely  the  least  adequate  to  tlio 
suddenly  aiit^mented  demand.  The  late  ilislresscs  exceeded 
the  utmost  power  of  spontaneous  liberality  to  alleviate  them. 
Had  there  existed  no  compulsory  means  of  relief,  instead  of 
partial  disorders  and  local  tumults,  there  would  have  been  a 
universal  ferment. 

‘  Had  one  combined  sympathy  in  suffering,  raUed  every  part  of 
die  kingdom  to  the  lame  tone  of  dUcontent,  neither  Report!  of 
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Committees,  penal  cnactnicnu,  nor  military  force,  could  have  warded 
otf  the  horrors  of  insurrection. — Suppose  the  benevolent  lud  given 
in  charity  alone,  what  they  have  now  given  in  charity  and  rates 
combined;  what  portion  of  tlic  whole  sum  raised  for  the  Poor,  in 
the  late  season  of  distress,  would  this  have  amounted  to?  Notone 
fi!\h.  Subtract  four-fifths  ut  the  support  tlic  Poor  have  received, 
and  they  must  have  been  lost  from  want.’  NicoU's  Summary  View, 
p.  87. 

Those  who  c^rudt;c  the  labourer  his  living  wages,  would  not, 
we  may  he  well  |>ersuaded,  have  been  very  forward  to  give 
in  charity  a  tenth  of  what  is  wrung  from  them  by  the  parochial 
assessment,  had  they  biH^n  wholly  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
the  rale.  It  is  all  very  well  to  4Uotc  the  maxim,  Pan  trap 
^onreriier,  and  to  talk  of  leaving  the  |)opulation  to  the  natural 
operation  of  the  self  regulating  principle  of  supply  and  demand; 
hut  while  prottH’ting  cuaetmeuts  are  cn)iitimially  being  passetl  in 
favour  of  ditVereut  classes  of  capitalists,  and  sutFerers  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  are  permitted  to  indemnify 
themselves  out  of  our  taxes  for  losses  which  this  country  has 
only  bt'cn  remotely  instrumental  in  cK'casioning,  it  should  seem 
to  require  more  than  the  ordinary  nang  froid  of  a  theorist,  to 
ilispute  the  equitable  pretensions  of  our  own  poor  to  a  similar 
iiiterfertMice  on  their  behalf,  tlust  to  stop  short,  in  the  full 
cartH^r  of  legislation,  at  this  point,  to  pass  over  the  class  tlie 
most  deserving  of  tlie  best  attentions  of  a  wise  |H)licy,  becauM 
as  ariicU^s  of  commercial  use  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  liuiuaa 
production,  would  argue  the  most  depraved  selfishness. 

But,  in  fact,  the  same  specious  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  legislative  provision,  are  applicable  to  any  other  im^e 
of  relief;  and  why  indeed,  if  the  poor  nave  no  claims,  should  they 
Im*  relieved  at  all  ?  The  idea  of  private  relief*  as  stipersiHling 
the  compulsive  maintenance,  is  mere  delusion.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked  that  it  would  In*  inadequate  to  the  relief  of  real 
iiidigoiice ;  but  private  relief,  if  carried  to  the  implied  extent, 
would  lieeomc  in  cflect  public  relief.  The  existence  of  such  a 
source  must  be  known  ;  becoming  known,  it  would  as  surely  give 
rise  to  expectations  on  the  j)uri  of  the  poor,  and  as  directly 
tend  to  an  iropro|)er  reliance  upon  that  means  of  relict,  as  in 
tlie  ease  of  the  legal  provision.  A  system  of  voluntary  charity, 
ill  order  to  be  elFei^tual  and  impartial  in  its  administration,  must 
assume  the  form  of  an  organized  society,  and  to  the  funds  thus 
obtaintMl,  the  |K>or  would  soon  learu  to  consider  themselves  as 
much  entitled,  us  they  do  now  to  the  legislative  provision.  A 
bahit  of  receiving  the  alms  of  private  benehcenct?  would  soon 
be  formed,  and  it  would  Cipially  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  right  in 
the  minds  of  the  poor,  to  what  should  thus  have  beeu  expressly 
provided  for  thcui.  They  would  rarely  be  brought  iuio  contact 
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fiitli  Hieir  real  benefactors  ;  (be  distributors  of  the  charity  there¬ 
fore  would  come  to  be  req^arded  as  the  only  persons  with  whom 
lliey  hiid  to  deal.  C^an  it  be  imai^ined  tliat  li'ss  deception  in 
such  a  ease  would  be  practised  by  the  indolent  and  the  worth- 
h'ss  ?  On  (he  contrary,  since  those  whose  teelin^  prompt  them 
to  acts  of  beiielicence,  arc  far  from  beinq^  always  dis|K)sed  to  be 
at  the  pains  of  closely  investiq;atinq^  the  obtruded  cases  of 
disJrt*ss,  or  of  hiintin;^  out  for  objects  of  compassion  in  the  dark 
rtsrsses  of  modest  indiq^ence,  mi^ht  we  not  have  reason  to  fear, 
that  exactly  (he  least  deservinp^  class  of  poor,  the  practiseil 
impostor  and  the  importunate  inendi(^nt,  would  enq^ross  the 
thininislied  funds  of  benevolence  ?  For  mendicity  must  in 
such  a  state  of  thine^s  exist  and  prevail.  Mendicity  feeds  upon 
private  charity,  and  (he  extent  to  which  charity  would  then  be 
praciiscd,  would  act  as  a  bounty  upon  pauperism. 

\\  hat  was  the  etleel  of  the  unavoidable  publicity  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  Spitalfields  poor?  llearinc^  that  money  was 
to  1h*  {'iven  away,  hundreds  came  and  souq^ht  lod^inip<  in  the 
district,  who,  when  (hose  subscriptions  ceased,  relapsed  into 
iiidiq^ence,  and  became  a  burden  upon  their  adopteti  parish. 
And  who  were  relieved  by  the'  public  contributions?  Of  course, 
the  most  distressed, — that  is,  those  who  appeared  the  most  dis¬ 
tressed,  from  tl\e  rap?  which  half  covcretl  them,  although  In 
some  cases,  the  gin  bottle  might,  perhaps,  upon  a  narrower 
Si'arch,  have  accounted  for  part  of  that  appearance.  Much  real 
misery  was  doubtless  relieved,  and  the  most  miserable  are  not 
always  the  least  deserving;  but  the  more  decent  poor,  who  had 
struggled  w  ith  the  times,  and  still  preserve?!  some  little  sliew  of 
comfort,  were,  in  numerous  instances,  either  passed  over  as  if 
they  would  b<*  degraded  by  the  alms,  or  denieil  relief  from  the 
idea  that  they  less  needled  assistance.  This  undesigned  par- 
.  tiality  is  almost  inseparable  from  private  charity.  Relief  given 
in  (his  manner,  is  doubtless  more  grateful  to  the  poor,  and  in  a 
general  way  it  will  be  more  thankfully  received.  It  haa  been 
said,  too,  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  degrade  the  character. 
Hut  all  tlic'sc  assertions  proceed  upon  the  mistaken  supposition, 
that  the  same  good  which  may  be  done  by  private  occasional 
charity,  would  follow  from  the  practice  of  voluntary  relief  on 
a  plan  co-extensive  with  the  unrelieved  indigence  of  the  whole 
population.  Of  tlie  sturdy  mendicant  and  the  parish  pauper,  if 
there  is  any  difference  b<?tweeii  them,  it  cannot  l)e  doubted  that 
the  former  is  tlie  most  insolent  and  the  most  degraded.  Take 
sway  the  license  of  the  one,  and  the  resource  of  the  otlier, 
and  you  leave  the  sufferer  under  real  indigence,  to  all  the  exas¬ 
peration  of  want,  under  circumstances  which  would  palliate  any 
act  of  desperate  outrage.  One  dreadful  risk  alone  is  now  left 
bina,  and  upon  tliis  he  will  stake  his  all.  Men  will  not  starve 
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nhile  |>hilu«ophers  are  speculating^  about  the  natural  operation  af 
supply  and  demand.  Tlic  only  lei^islatlve  ex|KHlicnt  that  would 
then  remain,  would  be,  to  revive  the  old  vagrant  laws,  add 
dec|>er  horrors  to  our  criminal  code,  and  brim;  into  action  that 
poBitiee  check  to  the  su()€riluous  population — the  allows. 

Amon^  the  eccentricities  of  eloquence  which  have  been  em* 
ployed  in  reference  to  the  present  suliject,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  passages  occurs  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  a 
distinguished  Critical  Journal,  the  writer  of  which  deliberately 
avows,  that  ‘  sooner  than  have  such  a  systeur  of  assessment  as 
that  at  present  in  force,  he  ^  would  sit  down  under  mendicity  in 

*  its  rert/  wurut  farm  ;  he  would  let  it  roam,  unrestricted  and  it 

*  lart^e,  as  it  does  in  France ;  he  would  sutler  it  to  rise,  without 

*  any  control,  to  the  height  of  unliceiiBed  tagrancy  ;  being  tho- 

*  roughly  persuadeil,  that  under  such  an  economy  the  whole 

*  |)ovcrty  of  the  land  would  be  disposed  of  at  less  cx|>ense  to 

*  the  higher  orders,  and  with  vastly  less  both  of  suffering  and 

*  depravitv  to  the  lower  orders.*  Nay,  he  ap|>ears  to  charge 
the  Foor  Laws  with  opposing  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence, 
by  a  systematic  attempt  to  extinguish  the  condition  of  |>overly! 

*  The  zeal  of  regulation  against  the  nuisance  of  public  begging,* 
the  Reviewer  confesses  he  has  *  Itmg  thought  a  violation  of 

*  some  of  the  clearest  principles  both  of  Nature  and  of  Chris* 

*  tianity.* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jerram,  than  whom  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  while  we  thus  withstand  him  openly,  a  better  man  does  not 
exist,  has  taken  a  nearly  similar  view,  not  of  the  design  indeed, 
but  of  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  superseding  private 
benevolence.  By  the  compulsory  assessment,  *  the  meauB  of 

*  charily,*  he  says,  *  arc  cut  off;  the  sources  from  which  the 

*  benevolent  feelings  are  to  flow  are  <lried  up.* 

•  How  can  the  individual  w  hose  fast  penny  is  extorted  from  him  by 
the  parish  rates,  indulge  his  wish  to  assist  a  brother  in  real  distress f 
Hence  many  a  case  of  great  and  unmerited  affliction  is  past  by  for 
want  of  supplies  to  meet  it.  The  patient  and  silent  sufferer  would 
have  received  a  cordial, — but  the  obtrusive  and  ra|>aciou8  hand  of 
self-brought  want  arrested  it  in  its  course.  The  child  of  misfortune, 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  w  ho  retires  into  a  comer  to  escape  tbe 
gaze  of  those  who  had  envied  him  in  better  circumstances,  woulci  have 
received  a  portion  of  **  the  children’s  rood,**^bat  the  boisterous 
claimant,  who  had  been  rampant  in  vice,  rushes  before  him,  and 
seizes  the  prey.* 

Is  Mr.  J  erram  a  port  ?  Is  it  possible  that  so  grave  a  person* 
age  as  one  of  His  ^luj(^ty*8  Justices  of  the  Peace,  can  be  tbe 
author  of  tills  fancy -sketch?  Andean  he  really  be  of  opinion 
that  the  ftiiuls  of  charity  arc  exhausted  ?  He  must  be  no  friend 
theo  to  peony-a-wcek  associations.  Saving  Banks  too,  have 
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come  into  Tosnie  quite  too  late,  if  the  poor* is  rites  have  extorted 
from  the  piri^hioner  his  *  list  peniiVy’  so  that  though  he  lihours  * 
ever  %o  hint,  he  has  nothing  to  i^ive  to  him  that  neinieth.  But 
vre  ire  well  penuuided  that  from  the  pulpit  the  much  respected 
Vicar  of  Cliohham  would  hold  quite  opposite  Um^uaite ;  that 
when  he  lays  nsiite  Malthus  for  the  Bible,  his  own  heart  will 
lead  him  to  deprecate  all  such  hollow  apulos^ies  lor  selfishiies8y 
IS  the  above  parau^raph  undesiifne<lly  conveys. 

We  are  not  insensible  that  the  Poor  Laws,  as  at  present  ad¬ 
ministered,  have  4  ruinous  us  well  as  a  dernoralixiny;  o}HTation. 
How  to  reiiuHly  the  abuses  which,  in  connexion  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  tiling,  have  kd  to  this  state  of  tliiiu^,  is  a  very 
delicate  and  intricate  problem.  The  prinviple  of  the  System 
of  Relief,  proptoly  understood,  we  re^^urd  as  equitable,  and 
what  is  e<piitai»le  must  consist  with  true  |»olicy.  Nothings,  at 
least,  that  we  have  as  yet  met  with,  has  ap|»eared  to  demon- 
strait*  thp  contrary  ;  hut  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  system  has 
b<*en  pervertetl  on  all  hands  by  seiri';h  indolence  and  sphisli 
rapicily.  We  shall  in  our  next  Number  resume  the  subject, 
and  shall  then  procetnl  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  alleged 
evils  of  the  system,  and  the  pn)|>osed  remedies. 


Art.  II.  Journey  thr  uvh  Ana  Minor^  Ar-hcnia,  and  Konrdittan^  in 
the  Years  and  1814  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Marches  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  lly  John  Macdonald 
Ktuncir.  8vo.  pp.  60^  Map.  price  18s.  London.  1818. 

{Concluded  from  page  110.) 

is  something  strangely  seductive  in  the  genuine 
•*'  spirit  of  travrlliiig,  and  Mr.  kinneir  seems  to  have  been 
under  its  full  iiiliuence.  Undismayed  by  former  disasters,  un<i 
not  s.itinfied  witli  prior  acquisition^  of  knowledge,  lie  prepared 
for  further  investigations  in  the  same  region,  but  in  a  diRerent 
direction.  Mr.  Chavasse,  of  the  Hoiiourahle  Last  India  Com¬ 
pany's  service,  proposetl  to  accompany  him,  and  on  the  20tli 
April,  tlit‘y  set  out,  with  Costamboul  as  their  iirst  object. 

Mr.  C.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  disposinl  to 
profit  by  his  companion's  experience,  and  with  aomewhut  too 
high  a  spirit,  which  indeed  he  iiianifesteil  on  other  oecaaioiis, 
determined  on  retaining  the  Luropeuii  dress,  and  Mr.  K.  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  judgement,  chose  to  follow  his  friend's  example, 
that  they  miglii  he  on  equal  terms,  and  share  alike  every  danger 
and  every  privation.  After  encountering  many  dilttcultics  at 
the  very  out -set,  and  even  being  compelled  to  change  their  route, 
they  passed  up  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  and  reached  in  safety 
tliat  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Bithynia.  At  Sibiiijali, 
^Ittrc  they  were  detained  by  the  diiRcuity  of  procuring  horses, 
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they  met  two  Tatars,  carrYing  with  them  in  safe  custody,  the 
head  of  a  rebel  Pasha,  llere  they  were  compelled,  by  the 
inundations,  to  take  a  circuitous  route  along  a  highly  romantic 
road  to  Gaiwa,the  Aga  of  which  place  requested  a  pair  of  spec- 
taclcs  and  a  §py-gla$My  in  return  for  his  exertions  to  procure  horses. 
By  this  time  Mr.  K.  had  made  an  unpleasant  discoTery.  lib 
Tatar,  Mahomed  Ago,  began  now  to  unfold  his  character ;  be 
was  insolent,  selfish,  cowardly  and  treacherous,  and  to  his  gross 
and  infamous  misconduct  nearly  the  whole  of  the  misfortunes 
which  made  this  journey  so  calamitous,  were  to  be  attributed. 

At  Terekli,  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  indicated  the  site 
of  the  ancient  llcraclea.  Af\cr  a  very  delightful  ride  tlirough 
wild  and  broken  scenery,  the  travellers  reached  Tereboli. 
About  seven  miles  from  this  last  stage,  which  they  quitted  late 
in  the  evening,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  caravan,  halting 
ill  a  small  recess  of  a  forest,  and  refreshing  themselves  round  a 
blazing  fire.  In  the  greatest  alarm,  the  party  sprung  to  their 
arms,  and  began  a  random  fire,  to  terrify  the  supposed  banditti, 
who,  with  some  trouble,  quietcil  their  fears  and  passed  quietly 
on.  Had  Air.  K.  and  his  companions  been  really  robbers, 
nothing  could,  as  he  remarks,  have  saved  the  caravan,  since 
the  fire  rendered  every  object  conspicuous,  while  the  assailants 
would  have  been  concealctl  by  the  darkness  and  by  the  trees. 
About  six  miles  furtlier  on,  they  encountered  two  suspicious 
looking  men,  well  mounted,  and  completely  armed,  who  passed 
along  tiieir  line,  and  then  headed  tlie  horses,  disarming  the 
valiant  Tatar ;  but  when  Mr.  Kinneir  and  Mr.  Chavasse  rode 
ii|>  with  cockecl  pistols,  the  plunderers  disappeared  in  an  instant. 
From  Modoorly,  they  travelled  by  night  through  r»  fine  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  the  effect  of  which  was  much  increased  by  the 
roaring  of  cataracts,  the  noise  of  saw- mills,  and  the  frequent 
kindling  of  iiuinensc  tires.  At  length,  they  reached  Boli,  the 
ancient  lladriano)K>lis.  At  Geirida,  they  found  four  of  tlie 
Sullairs  Tatars  still  waiting  for  horses,  after  a  detention  of 
many  days  ;  a  bribe,  however,  procured  them  instantly  for  the 
Kuropeans,  wlm  aet  off,  leaving  the  Tatars  cursing  both  them 
ami  *  the  post- master.*  Their  next  day’s  journey  letl  them  over 
part  of  the  Asiatic  Olympus,  which  separated  Bithynia  from 
tialatia,  and  in  the  course  of  it  they  met  many  parties  of 
Annenians  travelling  in  search  of  employment.  On  the  banks 
of  the  ancient  Barthenius,  they  discovered  several  curious  ex¬ 
cavations,  and  among  them  one  which  occupied  the  whole  of  an 
insulated  rock.  On  the  14th  of  May  they  reached  Costamboul, 
and  were  billeted  by  the  Pasha,  on  an  Armenian  Priest.  They 
found  here  the  former  physician  of  Chapwan  Oglu,  and  Mr. 
kinneir  renewed  with  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  preceding 
summer.  The  death  of  that  Chief  was,  as  we  have  before 
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intimated,  followed  by  the  min  of  his  family,  from  whom  the 
Sultan  had  extorted  not  less  than  six  millions  of  piastres.  In 
consequence  of  this  catastrophe  the  Doctor  had  left  Ooscat,  and 
entertMl  into  the  serxice  or  the  Pasha  of  Costamboul.  llere. 
Mr.  Kinneir  was  detained  by  the  intrigues  of  his  Tatar,  who, 
being  paid  by  the  month,  had,  it  seems,  determined  to  throw  as 
many  ditlicuUies  as  |>ossible,  in  the  way  of  their  progress,  lie 
had  contrived  also  to  seduce  Mr.  K.*s  si^rvant,  a  native  of  Pera, 
the  Franks  of  which  place  are  stigmatized  in  a  note,  as  being  a 
*  roost  profligate  and  unprincipled*  race. 

*  On  the  eve  of  our  departure,  the  females  of  the  family  with 
whom  we  had  lodged  astemoled  round  the  door  of  our  apartment,  in 
expectation  of  a  present,  the  papas  or  priest  having  adopted  this 
plan  of  reimbursing  himself  for  the  expense  we  had  occasioned  him. 
\Ve  gave  each  of  them  a  couple  of  rubas,  with  which  they  appeared 
perfectly  satisfied.  The  Pasha  supplied  us  witli  excellent  iiorses, 
which  carried  us  to  Tash  Kapri  in  six  hours.* 

This  a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  have  extensive  manufactories  of  various 
articles.  The  next  day’s  journey  was  through  a  very  line 
country,  but  bearing  throughont  the  marks  of  bad  and  oppres¬ 
sive  government.  The  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  few  scat¬ 
tered  cabins  complained  that  the  recesses  of  the  mountains 
could  not  shelter  them  from  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  their 
rulers.  Passing  through  scenery  of  the  richest  kind,  adorned 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  broken  up  in  the  most  picturesque  forms,  the  tra¬ 
vellers  reacheil  the  beautiful  and  romantic  town  of  Weiwrolc. 

*  A  short  time  afler  our  arrival  we  received  a  visit  from  one  of 
those  mendicants  calleil  dervishes,  who  in  expectation  of  a  present. 
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brandished  a  pipe  of  an  enormous  size,  and  exhibited  various  ges¬ 
ticulations,  until  I  ordered  my  servant  to  give  him  twenty  paras, 
when  indignant  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  he  threw  it  with  wrath 
upon  the  floor,  and  rushing  from  the  apartment,  swore  that  the 
Frencli  were  a  noble  and  generous  people,  but  the  English  a  set  of 
infidels,  who  could  not  escape  damnation.  These  dervishes  are  a 
sort  of  privileged  people,  and  are  treated  by  all  the  Turks  with 
great  respect  and  attention.* 

During  the  next  stage,  they  were  benighteil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kizil  Ermak,  the  ancient  llalys,  in  a  wild,  but  luxuriant 
country,  infesteik  by  banditti.  Mr.  K.  ami  Mr.  Chavasse  rode 
forward,  in  hope  of  discovering  some  village  in  which  the^ 
might  take  shelter ;  but  the  night  closing  on  them,  with  a  dui^ 
^d  tempestuous  sky,  they  iieterm*ned  (o  return,  and  reioin 
their  baggage.  The  party  rested  therefore,  or  rather  halted 
it  the  open  air,  amia  a  heavy  rain,  'fhe  MXt  day,  after 
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crofisinnf  the  ki/il  Erniak,  the  finest  river  in  Asia  Minor,  the^ 
reaeliefl  Vizir  Kapri,  or  the  Vizir'a  Bridge,  ^  the  capital  of  t 
‘  rich  district.* 

*  M’e  remained  several  hours  standing  in  tlie  streets  of  Mzir 
Kauri,  before  th6  Aian  or  Ag«  would  deign  to  give  us  an  apartment. 
^During  this  time  n  mob  collected  round  us,  for  the  majority  of 
them  had  never  before  seen  a  EurojKan  ;  and  I  heard  one  ot  the 
Sonraji^’s  uttering  imprecations  against  us  for  keeping  hU  horses 
so  long  unladen,  lie  said  it  was  a  high  farce  to  see  gours  lodged  in 
private  houses,  whilst  the  fuithful  were  obliged  to  be  conteiiteu  with 
the  accoiiimodution  of  a  coffee-house.  We  were  at  last  shewn  into  a 
room,  but  prelerrcd  spreading  our  carpets  in  an  open  veranda,  where 
we  ran  less  risk  of  being  annoyed  with  bugs  and  other  loathsome 
insects.’ 

At  Konak,  Mr.  K.  had  to  encounter  at  once  the  intrigues 
of  his  old  'ratur,  and  the  airs  of  the  /shit.  To  the  latter  be 
l>ehavcd  with  a  dignified  contempt,  which  brought  him  a  little 
to  his  senses. 

Ailverting  to  the  badness  of  his  fare  in  this  village,  Mr. 
Kinneir  takes  (K'casion  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  more 
nuHlerate  the  diet,  the  more  fatigue  and  hardship  the  frame  is 
capable  of  siistaining.  lie  states  it  to  be  bis  invariable  practice 
during  a  journey,  to  abstain  from  *  animal  food,  w  ine  or  spiritv* 
Mr.  Chavasso,  he  remarks,  who  at  first  ^  thought  it  impossible 

*  to  exist  without  or  mutton,*  ^  in  a  verv  short  time  l>ecanie 

*  a  convert,*  to  Ids  system.  With  respect  to  more  stimuli,  as 
wine  and  spirits,  we  are  quite  dispuseil  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Kinneir ;  hut  in  regard  to  abstinence  from  animal  food,  we 
qiif*stion  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  Where  the  con¬ 
stitution  has  been  already  accustomed  to  it,  its  continuance 
would  seem  necessary  to  the  full  maintenance  of  musculir 
strength  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  melancholy  caus- 
trophe  which  befel  Mr.  Chavasse,  might  be  partly  owing  to 
the  debility  occasioned  by  nnacciistonied  abstinence*  It  bu 
been  quoted  as  the  statement  of  the  pliysician  who  attende<l  the 
lameuted  Burckhardt  in  his  last  illness,  that  he  never  met  with  a 
case  ill  whieli  the  constitution  made  so  little  effort  to  recover 
itMdf;.and  it  is  we  hriicve,  a  well  known  fact,  that  Mr.  B.  had 
accustomed  himself  while  sojourning  in  hot  climates,  to  tlie 
use  of  vegetable  food.  Indeed,  we  liave  ourselves  understood, 
tliatcvrn  in  India,  not  only  are  Kiiropeans  siqierior  in  muscular 
strength  to  the  ahstinenl  natives,  but  their  powers  of  endurance 
arc  also  greater. 

.\t  Samsoon,  the  Amisus  of  antiquity,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  the  ancient  Pont  us,  tlie  travellers  reached 
the  Euxiiic,  along  the  shores  of  w  hich  part  of  their  journey  lay. 
At  one  of  their  halting  places,  they  were  quartered  on  a  Greek 
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boiily.  Tlie  feinules,  takiog  them  for  plundering  Turku,  i»et 
tbeir  tonguen  in  iustant  and  inccai&ant  motion  ;  but  they  were 
»peeihly  uiui  etfectually  sllenccil  by  an  intimation  tliut  they 
might  expect  double  pay.  The  bc^t  apartment  nasi  du^ited  out, 
the  carpets  and  cushions  drawn  from  their  repositories,  and 
fruit,  dowers,  and  fish  set  before  the  guests.  The  country 
through  whicii  they  were  now  travelling,  seemed  principally 
allotted  to  the  pasture  of  brood  mares.  At  Uiiieh,  but  a  slight 
coruptlju  of  (Kiioe,  the  house  where  they  were  lodged  was 
small,  hut  the)  procured  a  ^  sumptuous  dinner,’  and  under 
the  notion,  generally  too  eorriH’t,  that  Europeans  drink  to 
excess,  their  purveyors  brought  in  ‘  tlirec  large  IhjIiIcs  of 
*  excellent  wme  and  ii  decanter  of  brandy.’  Tlie  dt^spot  of 
the  (jirci  k'i,  wiio  bad  slicwn  them  all  this  attention,  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  be  u  creditor  of  the  Pasha  of  Widin,  and  whenever 
he  ventured  to  express  an  humble  hope  of  repayment,  his  noble 
debtor  ‘  t!»rcatened  to  cut  oflT  his  head.’  With  a  view  to  secure 
protection  at  the  Porte,  the  luckless  Greek  obtained  from  his 
\isiters,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Pisani,  the  Dragoman 
to  the  English  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 

From  this  place  tbc  parly  travelled,  through  the  finest  and 
most  luxuriant  landscapes,  to  Kcrcsoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus, 
whence  Lucullus  lirst  iiitroihiccii  tlie  cherry  into  Europe.  Here 
they  were  for  the  first  time  absolutely  unable,  by  threats,  bribes, 
or  intreaties,  to  procure  horses,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
embark  in  a  felucca,  wlticb,  after  a  very  delightful  coasting 
voyage,  landed  them  at  Trebisond.  At  Platana,  a  place  where 
they  had  stopped  on  the  coast,  Mr.  C.  was  robbed  of  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  Aga  declined  interference,  on  the  plea, 
jiruhably  a  just  one,  that  he  had  no  means  of  detecting  the 
otfenders.  Apprehending,  however,  that  further  steals  mi^t  be 
taken,  he  followed  the  travellers  to  Trebisond,  and  oeggerl  that 
no  complaint  might  be  made  to  the  governor,  wlio  would  doubt* 
less  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  levying  a  heavy  contribution  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Platana.  As  he  seemed  much  agiutcd,‘and  as 
the  value  of  the  articles  was  trilling,  they  promised  forbear* 
aiicc ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tatar  had  rclalctl  tiic  affair  to 
the  Mutescllim,  who  sent  word  that  he  had  ordered  the  head 
of  tlie  master  of  the  Co(fec-house  to  be  struck  off,  and  the 
village  to  be  hiicd.  The  Tatar,  it  appeared,  bad  afRrmeil  that 
there  was  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  pockets,  though  he  knew 
|>erfeetly  well  that  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  piastres 
and  a  pocket  compass.  Mr.  K.  wrote  to  the  MutescUira, 
ret^uesiiiitr  that  no  furtlier  notice  might  be  taken  of  the  trans* 
action.  This  circumstance,  though  trifling  in  itself,  exhibits  a 
pretty  fair  s|>ecimcn  of  tfic  way  in  which  justice  is  administered 
in  Turkey.  As  a  further  illustration  however,  it  is  stated,  Uiat 
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m  the  requested  concealmeiit  from  apprehension  of  the 
|ip)femor*8  rapacity ,  the  latter,  on  precisely  similar  guilds, 
exacted  a  written  promise  that  no  complaint  should  be  made  to 
the  Pasha,  who  would  probably  have  made  it  a  pretext  for 
extorting  from  his  f^vernor  ten  thousand  piastres. 

Trebisond  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  some 
handsome  buildings.  At  Maturage,  fifteen  miles  from  Tre- 
bisond,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  guard,  and  on  the  following 
day*H  journey,  Messrs.  K.  and  C.  were  placed  in  ciroumstanon 
of  considerable  peril.  They  were  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Koat  Dag,  the  mist  fell  tliick  and  fast,  and  as  the  night  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  cold  became  increasingly  intense.  Intending  to 
push  forwan!  ut  a  brisker  pace,  Mr.  K.  ordered  the  G.eek 
servant  to  follow  him,  and  on  a  peremptory  refusal,  demanded 
his  pistols.  Instead  of  delivering  them  up,  the  Greek  threw  off 
bis  turban  and  cloak,  and  dismounting,  presenteii  one  of  the 
pistols  to  Hr.  K.'s  breast,  tlireatening  with  expressions  of  the 
utmost  fury,  to  kill  him.  Mr.  Kinneir  was  quite  unarmed,  but 
Mr.  Chavasse  would  have  shot  the  villain  upon  the  spot,  but 
for  Hr.  K.*8  interference.  The  Greek  ran  to  his  horse,  moun¬ 
ted,  and  galloped  on  before,  still,  however,  keeping  them  in 
sight.  The  guard  was  in  tlie  rear,  and  Mahomed  Aga  looked 
on  with  the  utmost  indifference.  At  the  village  where  they 
stopped,  the  Greek  kept  out  of  the  way  during  the  night,  but  in 
the  morning  came  to  make  his  peace,  still  reserving  the  pistols, 
and  when  Mr.  C.  endeavoured  to  seixe  them  by  force,  some  of 
the  guards  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  effecting  his  purpose. 
A  contest  immediately  ensued,  in  which  resolution  prevailed  over 
numbers,  and  Mr.  K.  and  his  friend  secured  the  object  of  con¬ 
tention.  The  guards  were  *  sulky,*  and  muttered  thrests, 
firing  off  their  carbines  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  ;  but  the 
Gre^  exhibited  signs  of  penitence,  employing  the  Tatar  as  his 
mediator,  and  at  the  next  halt,  procured  his  pardon,  at  the 
request  of  the  master  of  the  Khan  and  several  other  respectable 
persons,  but  principally,  Mr.  K.  remarks,  because  his  masters 

*  had  it  not  in  their  pmwer  to  punish  him,  and  would  have 

*  been  much  in  want  of  his  services.* 

The  travellers  were  now  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  in  addition  to  the  bleak  and  unsheltereil  ex|)osurcs  of  ele¬ 
vated  ranges,  had  to  encounter  the  privations  and  sufferings 
arising  from  want  of  accommodation.  The  dwellings  in  these 
dreary  tracts,  are  usually  undergpxiund,  the  roofs  covered  with 
gross,  and  the  goats  and  sheep  grating  on  tliem ;  the  door  is 
the  only  opening  for  light  and  air,  and  cows,  sheep,  and  dogs 
are  permitted  to  share  the  accommodations  of  the  family* 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that 
Mesart.  K,  and  C.  would  prefer  the  most  casual  and  imperfect 
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shelter  to  tiuch  miMrable  abocles.  The  nttives  of  these  exposed 
ranges,  sre  s  *  shoK,  stout,  and  active  race  of  men,  remanablj 
*  dark  in  their  complexions.*  Like  most  mountaineers,  they 
are  brave  and  hardy,  patient  of  cold  and  fatigue,  and  their 
favourite  pastime  is  the  chase  of  the  stag.  Their  dress  Is  pio* 
turesque,  *  consisting  of  m  cap  or  turban,  a  short  jacket,  and 
«  wide  brown  woollen  trowsers.  Their  defmrtment  was  courteous, 
and  they  betrayed  no  rude  curiosity,  though  they  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  Huropeans.  Byaboot,  the  residence 
of  a  chief,  stands  on  lower  ground,  and  from  the  depth  of  snow, 
is,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  cut  ofT  from  all  coinmuni* 
cation  with  the  surrounding  villages.  No  wood  can  at  any  time 
be  procured  nearer  than  three  days*  journey,  and  the  poor  are 
compelled  to  use  as  fuel,  cow-dung  baked  in  the  sun.  Byaboot 
if  defended  by  moveable  towers,  constructed  of  logs  of  wood, 
munket- proof,  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  raised  turrets  at 
the  angles.  The  Aga  ^  took  a  fancy*  to  Mr.  Chavasse’s  gun, 
and  withheld  the  horses  to  secure  his  point ;  but  on  an  intimation, 
that  if  the  party  were  detained  muen  longer,  complaint  would 
be  made  to  the  Pasha  of  Brseroum,  he  desisted  from  his  claim, 
and  sent  the  horses. 

The  road  now  lay  over  the  Cop  Dag,  said  to  be  equal  to  Ararat 
in  height,  and  whose  dependent  ranges  and  valleys  presented 
a  scene  of  striking  grandeur.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
they  entered  on  the  immense  plain  of  Erxeroum,  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  but  bleak  and  desolate  in  appearance,  from  the 
absence  of  trees  and  the  lowness  of  the  Imbitations  scattered 
over  it.  At  Erxeroum  they  were  vnited  by  the  Pasha*s  phy* 
sician,  whose  appearance  and  medical  qualifications  were  of  no 
common  kind.  He  was  short,  hump-backed,  and  bandy-legged, 
had  an  extravagant  beard,  and  long  coarse  black  hair.  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  shabby  blue  coat  with  an  embroidered  vest ; 
his  pantaloons  were  of  green  Angora  shawl ;  his  cap  was  of 
yellow  silk  with  silver  trimmings,  and  a  long  orange  coloured 
^sse  covered  his  coat.  This  grotesque  personage  was  a 
Venetian,  and  had  formerly  been  Sir  James  Mackiniosh*s  butler. 
His  errand  was  to  make  inquiry,  on  the  part  of  the  Pasha,  into 
the  adventures  of  Napoleon. 

*  The  natives  of  the  east  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His  name  and  exploits  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  them :  they  looked  upon  him  os  the  favoured  of 
heaven ;  and  the  exaggerated  statements  of  his  power  were  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  strong  impreasion  on  the  minds  of  men  naturally 
fond  of  pomp  and  grandeur.  The  thinking  claases  of  the  Turks  and 
Perttant  contemplated  in  him  their  future  protector  against  the  boatiJe  . 
intentions  of  Russia,  and  listened  at  first  with  doubt  and  afterwards 
consternation  to  the  reports  of  his  defeats  and  rapid  overthrow/ 
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Hrzerouin  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  imporUnt  Ptthi- 
llks  in  the  Turkish  tiominions,  inferior  only  to  and 

to  Uas^dad.  It  stretches  from  the  frontiers  of  Jiiissiato  those  of 
i^ersia,  and  includes  in  its  superintendence  the  lle«4s  of  Koord'M. 
tan,  Ahmed,  the  Pasha  at  the  time  of  Mr.  K.’s  visit,  is  fleserikcd 
aa  a  man  of  ability,  aocoinpiishroenty.and  lilierality.  He  had 
disiiuicuiaheti  himself  in  the  Uiisaiin  war,  ami  was  made  (jrand 
Vixter ;  but  havinti^  l)een  lieateii  by  Kutusof,  he  was  sent  into 
hcMiourable  exile  at  blneroum.  The  province  carries  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  traffic  in  leather,  copper  from  mount  Taurus,  and  other 
articles  raw  and  manufactured  ;  it  is,  besides,  remarkable  for  the 
siae  and  excellence  of  its  cattle. 

In  armni^ii^  the  journey  tbrou^:h  Koordistan,  Mr.  K.  wm 
anxious  to  follow  the  track  of  the  ten  thousand,  and  with  that 
view  chos4*  the  route  by  Beths  and  8ert.  On  the  lirst  day’s 
journey  Xiiey  lost  their  road,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  they  recovered  it.  From  the  summit  of  llamur  Te^h,  they 
coutemplated  the  plain  throui;h  whicli  the  Morad  or  Water  i 
Desire  tlowed  ^  in  a  thousand  serpentine  curves and  in  tht 
remote  distance  they  distiiu^uishcd  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Sepal 
Da(^,  which  haiii^s  over  the  lake  Van,  and  is  said  to  bo  too  lofty 
for  ascent.  Its  form  is  conical,  and  it  exhibits  volcanic  ap{>etr- 
ances :  obsidian  is  found  alone^  the  borders  of  the  lake.  l>e- 
scendintr  into  the  plain,  tiiey  halted  at  an  encampment  of  KoortU, 
and  found  a  cordial  reception  from  the  chief,  a  man  of  courteoM 
and  polishcil  manners. 

*  lie  beckoned  us  to  fiit  down,  and  ordered  coffee  to  be  served  and 
dinner  to  bo  prepared.  The  tent  was  about  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
thirty  in  breadth,  made  of  coarse  black  woollen  cloth,  supported  by 
nine  small  poles.  The  wails  were  made  wiili  cane  bound  together  by 
twist*  d  purple  silk,  and  about  four  feet  high;  one  end  was  slotted  to 
the  women,  and  the  other  to  the  chief,  who  sat  on  a  silk  cushioSi 
having  on  each  side  long  felts  spread  for  the  accommodation  of  iht 
visitors.  Soon  after  we  were  seated,  he  addressed  the  Tatar,  desiriii| 
to  know  what  sort  of  a  place  England  was,  since  he  heard  the  |>eopli 
there  were  wise,  and  made  excellent  cloth  and  pistols.  Mahomed 
Aga,  with  great  gravity,  assured  him  that  it  was  a  city  two  hundred 
hours  in  circumference,  completely  ftllcd  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
all  sorts  of  rich  merchandize ;  an  account  which  seemed  to  excite  tht 
surprize  of  the  Koord,  although  he  did  not  express  a  doubt  of  the 
Tatar’s  veracity.  lie  then  ordered  his  horses  to  be  brought  out  (of 
iia  to  look  at.  and  we  afterwards  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  consisted 
of  a  large  dish  of  meat,  two  plates  of  cheese,  two  bowls  of  sour  milk, 
and  abundance  of  good  breau,  served  up  on  a  leather  cloth.* 

At  an  Armenian  village  called  Loose,  Mr.  K.  was  vbited  by 
a  party  of  Lesgv. 

'  These  i>eopie  are  the  scourge  of  ail  the  neighbouring  couotritSv 
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hang  employed  at  the  guards  of  great  men ;  they  are  mer¬ 

cenary  troops,  armed  with  carbines,  pistols,  and  daggers,  and  during 
the  period  for  which  tliey  engage  themselves,  will  servo  with  ^reat 
fidelity,  even  against  their  nearest  relations.  They  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  firmly  built,  of  black  complexions,  und  a  fierce  menacing  air/ 

In  the  present  instance,  they  were  a  detachment  from  the 
guard  of  the  Pasha  of  Moii«»h,  who  wns  encamped  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  who  ha<l  sent  them  with  assurances  of  protection, 
which  after wanls  turned  out  to  be  in  expectation  of  a  valuable 
present.  With  n  view  to  secure  this,  he  thri*atened  to  send  them 
by  a  ditferent  road  from  that  which  they  had  indicated.  Mr.  K. 
!iii«{)ertiiig  that  the  intrigues  of' his  Tatar  had  some  share  in 
this,  sent  his  servant  witli  a  resolute  message,  which  {iroduced 
the  desired  effect,  and  pro<mre<l  fur  tlii*m  a  guard,  and  permission 
to  travel  as  tliey  pleased.  The  ragged  regiment  ap|>ointed  to 
escort  them,  was  commanded  by  an  old  and  strange  looking 
koord,  who,  however,  conducted  himself  with  great  kindness 
and  propriety.  About  half  way  on  their  first  day’a  journey, 
Messrs.  K.  and  C. ,  who  were  in  advance,  met  with  the  following 
adventure.  ' 

*  We  cucountcrefl  a  party  of  the  wlio  eyed  us  with  a  sus¬ 

picious  look,  and  seemed  doubtful  whether  or  not  they  might  venture 
to  attack  us ;  they  passed  on,  liowcver,  and  soon  afienrards  we  met 
some  others  of  the  same  stamp,  well  mounted  and  armed,  as  were 
also  the  former  I  was  a  few  yards  in  advance,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  intercept  me,  but  1  avoided  them :  they  then  made  a  push  at  Mr, 
Chavasse,  and  stopped  the  Sooragee,  demanding,  with  a  menacing 
air,  whither  we  were  going :  they  held  a  parley  for  a  few  moments, 
and  one  of  them  cocking  his  carbine,  rode  up  and  seized  a  baggage 
horse.  The  guide  and  his  attendants  were  not  with  us;  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  when  we  perceived  that  the  Lesgse  had  seized  the  baggage,  we 
spurred  our  horses  towards  them  witn  our  pistols  in  our  hands ;  find¬ 
ing  UM  prepared  and  determined  o  resist,  they  abandoned  their  prey, 
and  turning  round,  fled  at  full  gallop,  to  call  in,  as  we  supposed,  the 
assistance  of  their  companions,  iiuring  the  whole  of  this  scene  Ma¬ 
homed  Aga  remained  ahAolutcly  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with  his  back 
towards  tlie  bunditri,  betraying  in  his  countenance  symptoms  of  the 
most  abject  fear  ;  md  when  .Mr  Chavasse  called  on  him  to  advancct 
he  looked  at  him  without  appearing  to  understand  what  he  said.  The 
Koord  and  !iis  followers  coming  up  soon  afterwards,  we  pursued  our 
journey  without  further  molestation. ’ 

At  Betli**  (hey  wore  left  by  tlieir  guide,  whove  eloae  and  dili- 
|?cm  attetuiun  they  n^inpenned  by  an  atiditional  prcMOt. 
B^'ing  diNH^tisfied,  he  found  a  pretext  for  requiring  more, 
which  being  com  plied  vviih,  he  then  proponed  to  raise  au  aildi- 
tional  ten  shillings  by  way  of  loan.  Not  succeeding  in  this  last 
spplicaiion,  lie  rushed  from  the  room  iu  great  wrath,  abusing  the 
lobdeis  till  he  quilted  the  bouse. 
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Beilis  is  a  lianclsoiDe  ^ell  built  city,  with  a  fine  oU  half* 
ruined  oastle  in  the  centre ;  the  streets  are  steep  and  the  honaes 
are  constnicted  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  hariag 
been  founded,  if  our  readers  are  disposed  to  belieTe  the  traditton 
of  the  Koords,  a  few  years  after  the  flood,  by  one  of  Noah’s 
immediate  descendants.  The  population  is  considerable,  and 
consists  of  about  an  equal  number  of  Christians  and  Mahome* 
dans.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  gardens,  and  notwithstand« 
ing  tlie  gross  ignorance  of  the  people,  who  are  described  u  a 
rude,  brutal,  and  contentious  race,  the  construction  of  tbair 
aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  manifests  considerable 
skill  in  practical  hydraulics.  Detlis  is  nominally  in  the  Pasba- 
lik  of  Moush,  but  is  really  subject  to  the  *  Khan  of  the  Koorda,* 
as  its  feudal  lonl.  The  l^g  or  gorernor  treatetl  the  Europeaas 
with  great  courtesy. 

*  Ho  was  a  tall,  hamlsome  roan,  nollte  in  his  manners,  and  in  ill 
respects  sery  different  from  his  wild  and  clownish  followers.  Ht 
seemed  very  desirous  of  examining  our  arms,  but  expressed  grstt 
contenipt  for  our  pistols,  which,  he  said,  were  much  too  short,  and 
not  sufiiciently  oruanaented.  He  had  been  in  Egypit  and  talked  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  other  En^ish  otficers,  as  ti'  he  then  kaew 
them  intimately.  The  Koords  delight  in  arms  more  than  any  other 
race  of  men  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  pride  themselves  on  the 
beauty  of  their  horses,  and  value  of  their  accoutrements.  When  t 
Koordish  chief  takes  the  field,  his  equipment  varies  but  little  from 
that  of  the  knights  in  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and  the  Saracen  who 
fought  under  the  great  Salahadcen  was  probably  armed  in  the  veiy 
same  manner  as  ho  who  now  makes  war  against  the  Persians.  Hu 
breast  is  defended  by  a  steel  corslet,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver; 
whilst  a  small  wooden  shield,  thickly  studded  with  brass  nails,  is 
slung  over  his  lefl  shoulder  when  not  in  use.  His  lance  is  carried 
by  hts  page  or  squire,  who  is  alto  mounted ;  a  carbine  is  slung  acroM 
his  back;  his  pistols  and  dagger  are  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and  a  light 
•Cymitar  hangs  by  bis  side;  attached  to  the  saddle,  on  the  right,  u i 
vnall  cose,  holding  three  darts,  each  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length ;  and  on  the  lefl,  at  the  saddle-bow,  you  perceive  a  mace,  the 
most  deadly  of  all  hit  weapons  ;  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ; 
sometimes  embossed  with  gold,  at  others  'set  with  precious  stones ) 
and  1  remember  to  have  seen  one  in  UiC  ancient  armoury  of 
Dresden  exactly  similar  to  those  now  used  in  Koordistaa.  The 
darts  have  steel  points,  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  weighty  piece  of 
iron  or  lead  at  the  upper  part,  to  give  them  velocity  when  thrown 
by  the  hand/ 

'The  guard  from  tliis  place  required  the  incessant  vigilance  of 
Mr.  K.  and  his  companion,  to  prevent  them  from  plundering 
Iheir  baggage.  They  insisted  on  mouniiag  the  loacleil  horses, 
and  were  CDnlinually  straggling  from  the  road,  with  (he  evideot 
intention  of  disappearing  in  the  woods  witli  their  spod.  It  wts 
afterwards  ascertained  that  they  supposed  Mr.  Chavasse^s  port* 
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manteauB  were  filled  with  gold.  At  their  next  halt,  the  Age 
made  tery  preasiDg  oveituree  for  the  amber  head  of  Mr.  Km* 
aetr*B  pipe,  which,  with  a  hundred  piastrea,  procured  him  a  paa* 
tage  thronf^  thia  place.  8ert,  the  next  important  8ta|n,  ap* 
pMrs  to  repreaent  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  and  ia  a  mmoe  of 
i^e  importance,  in  a  tolerably  cultifated  country,  llie  in* 
habiunts  of  the  surrounding  tract  are  wild,  aaaage,  and  faith- 
less,  bat  strongly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  their  mountains,  and 
their  national  independence,  which  they  boast  of  haring  main¬ 
tained  since  the  aays  of  Noah,  and  which  is  secured  by  their 
defiles,  passes,  and  inaccessible  rocks.  The  Aga  at  first 
treated  the  trareilers  negligently,  and  pointed  them  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  apartment ;  but  on  their  haughty  rejection  of  diis 
incivility,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  assigned  them  the  place  of 
honour  next  to  himself.  At  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Kinneir 
introduces,  in  a  note,  a  rery  singular  story.  He  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  applications  of  invalids,  who,  as  usual,  sunposed 
that  all  Europeans  must  be  infallible  physicians,  and  after  ob¬ 
serving,  in  connexion  with  this,  that  the  Kastems  also  attribute 
to  the  Franks  the  possession  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  he  re¬ 
lates  the  following  circumstance. 

*  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Bassora,  Mr.  Colquboun,  the 
acting  resident  at  that  place,  received  a  message  from  an  Arabiaa 
Philosopher,  requesting  a  private  interview,  in  order  to  communicate 
a  most  important  secret.  Mr.  C.  consented,  and  next  morning  the 
mysterious  stranger  was  introduced  to  him.  Embracing  the  knees  of 
the  resident,  he  said  that  he  was  come  to  supplicate  me  nrotectlou 
of  the  English  from  the  cruel  and  continued  persecution  or  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  who,  having  understood  that  he  had  the  power  of  transmut¬ 
ing  the  basest  metals  into  gold,  dally  put  him  to  tne  torture  to  wring 
his  secret  from  him.  He  added  that  he  had  just  made  his  escape 
from  Grmne,  where  he  had  long  been  starved  and  imprisoned  by  tae 
Sheck,  and  that  he  would  divulge  every  thing  he  knew  to  Mr.  Col- 
Qv^oun,  provided  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  factory.  My 
triend  agreed  to  receive  him,  and  in  return  he  faithfully  .promised  to 
afford  a  convincing  proof  of  his  skill.  He  accordingly  retired,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  with  a  small  crucible  and  chafing  dish  of 
coals,  and  when  the  former  hod  become  hot,  he  took  ^four  «naJi 
mers,  containing  a  whitish  powder,  from  his  pocket,  and  asked 
Mr.  C.  to  fetch  him  a  piece  of  lead  t  the  latter  went  into  his  study, 
tnd  taking  four  pistol  oullets,  weighed  them  unknown  to  the  alcfav- 
mist ;  these,  with  Uie  powder,  he  put  into  the  crucible,  md  the  whole 
was  immediately  in  a  state  of  fusion.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
twenu  minutes,  the  Arabian  desired  Mr.  C.  to  take  the  crucible  from 
^  nm,  and  put  it  into  the  air  to  cool:  the  contents  were  Chen  re¬ 
moved  by  Mr.  C.,  and  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  of  the 
weight  as  the  bullets.  The  gold  was  subaenqueo^  valued  at 
i^mety  piastres  in  the  hear.  It  is  not  eaqr  to  imegme  how  a  decep¬ 
tion  could  have  been  accomplished,  since  the  crumle  remained  no- 
VoL.  X.  N.S.  U 
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Betib  M  a  liandMiDe  well  built  city,  with  a  6ne  oM  half* 
mined  oastle  in  the  centre ;  the  streets  are  eteep  and  the  hontet 
ore  confitnicted  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  harlag 
been  founded,  if  our  readers  are  disposed  to  belieTe  the  tradition 
of  the  Koords,  a  few  years  after  the  flood,  by  one  of  Noah's 
Immediate  descendants.  The  population  is  considerable,  and 
coDsistt  of  about  an  equal  number  of  Christians  and  Mahome- 
dans.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  gardens,  and  notwitbstand<- 
iiig  Uie  gross  ignorance  of  the  people,  who  are  described  as  a 
mde,  brutal,  and  contentious  race,  the  constmction  of  their 
aquedncts  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  manifests  considerable 
skill  in  practical  hydraulics.  Betlis  is  nominally  in  the  Pasba- 
lik  of  Moush,  but  is  really  subject  to  the  *  Khan  of  the  Koords,* 
as  its  feudal  lord.  The  ^g  or  governor  treated  the  Europeans 
with  great  courtesy. 

*  Ho  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  nollte  in  his  manners,  and  in  sH 
respects  eery  different  from  his  wild  and  clownish  followers.  He 
seemed  very  desirous  of  examining  our  arms,  but  expressed  grsst 
contempt  for  our  pistols,  which,  he  said,  were  much  too  short,  sad 
not  sufticiently  ornamented.  He  had  been  in  £g>'pt,  and  talked  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  other  En^ish  officers,  as  he  then  koew 
them  intimately*  The  Koords  delight  in  arms  more  than  any  other 
race  of  men  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  pride  themselves  on  the 
beauty  of  their  horses,  and  value  of  their  accoutrements.  When  t 
KoonVish  chief  takes  the  field,  his  equipment  varies  but  little  from 
that  of  the  knights  in  the  days  of  Rivalry ;  and  the  Saracen  who 
fought  under  the  great  Salahadcen  was  probably  armed  in  the  nrj 
same  manner  as  ho  who  now  makes  w'ar  against  the  Persians*  Htt 
breast  is  defended  by  a  steel  corslet,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver; 
whilst  a  small  wooden  shield,  thickly  studded  with  brass  nails,  is 
slung  over  hb  lefl  shoulder  when  not  in  use.  His  lance  is  corM 
by  his  page  or  squire,  who  is  also  mounted ;  a  carbine  is  slunc  acroa 
hisbac^;  his  pistols  and  dagger  are  stuck  in  his  girdle,  anu  a  light 
scymitar  hangs  by  hb  tide;  attached  to  the  saddle,  on  the  right,  is  • 
small  case,  holding  three  darts*  each  about  two  feet  and  a  half  b 
length ;  and  on  the  left,  at  the  saddle-bow,  you  perceive  a  mace,  the 
most  deadly  of  all  hb  weapons  ;  it  b  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ; 
sometimes  embossed  witli  gold,  at  others  ^set  with  precious  stones ) 
and  1  remember  to  have  seen  one  In  Uic  oncient  armoury  of 
Dresden  exactly  similar  to  those  now  used  ia  Koordistan.  The 
darts  have  steel  points,  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  weighty  piece  of 
iron  or  lead  at  the  upper  part,  to  give  them  velocity  when  thrown 
by  the  hand.* 

'Fbe  guard  from  Uib  place  required  the  incessant  vigilance  of 
Mr.  K.  and  hn  companion,  to  prevent  them  from  plundering 
Iheir  baggage.  They  insUteil  on  mouniiog  the  loaded  horses, 
and  were  oonlinually  straggling  from  the  road,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  dbappearing  in  the  woods  witli  their  spo*l.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertamed  that  they  supposed  Mr.  Chavasse's  port* 
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ittaiitdftUB  were  filled  with  At  their  next  halt*  the 

nade  tery  pretsiog  overtures  for  the  amber  head  of  Mr.  Kin- 
aetr*f  pipe»  which,  with  a  hundred  piastres,  procured  him  a  pas* 
fige  throii^^  this  place.  8ert,  the  next  important  stafra,  ap* 
pears  to  represent  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  and  is  a  of 
s^e  importance,  in  a  tolerably  cultivated  country.  Tlie  in* 
habiunts  of  the  surrounding  tract  are  wild,  savage,  and  faith* 
less,  but  strongly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  their  mountains,  and 
tbeir  national  independence,  which  they  boast  of  having  main* 
tained  since  the  aays  of  Noah,  and  which  is  secured  by  their 
defiles,  passes,  and  inaccessible  rocks.  The  Aga  at  first 
treated  the  travellers  negligently,  and  pointed  them  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  apartment ;  but  on  tbeir  haughty  rejection  of  tills 
incivility,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  assigned  them  the  place  of 
honour  next  to  himself.  At  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Kinneir 
introduces,  in  a  note,  a  very  singular  story.  He  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  applications  of  invalids,  who,  as  usual,  sunposed 
that  all  Europeans  must  be  infallible  physicians,  and  after  ob* 
serving,  in  connexion  with  this,  that  the  Easterns  also  attribute 
to  the  Franks  the  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  re¬ 
lates  the  following  circumstance. 

*  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Batsora,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the 
acting  resident  at  that  place,  received  a  message  from  an  Ar^iaa 
Philosopher,  requesting  a  private  interview,  in  order  to  communicate 
a  most  important  secret.  Mr.  C.  consented,  and  next  morning  the 
mysterious  stranger  was  introduced  to  him.  Embracing  the  knees  of 
the  resident,  he  said  that  be  was  come  to  supplicate  me  orotectioo 
of  the  English  fh>m  the  cruel  and  continued  persecution  or  his  coun* 
tryroen,  who,  having  understood  that  he  had  the  power  of  transmut¬ 
ing  the  basest  metals  into  gold,  daily  put  him  to  tne  torture  to  wring 
his  secret  from  him.  He  add^  that  he  had  just  made  his  escape 
from  Grane,  where  he  had  Ions  been  starved  and  imprisoned  by  tne 
Sheck,  and  that  he  would  divulge  every  thing  he  knew  to  Mr.  Col* 
QuliouD,  provided  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  factory.  My 
friend  agreed  to  receive  him,  and  in  return  he  faithfully  promised  lo 
afibrd  a  convincing  proof  of  his  skill.  He  accordingly  retired,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  with  a  small  crucible  and  chafing  dish  of 
coals,  and  when  the  former  hod  become  hot,  he  took  >  four  small 
papers,  containing  a  whitish  powder,  from  his  pocket,  and  asked 
Mr.  C.  to  fetch  hhn  a  piece  of  lead  :  the  latter  went  into  his  study, 
and  taking  four  pistol  bullets,  weighed  them  unknown  lo  the  aicby* 
mist ;  these,  with  the  powder,  he  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  whole 


wts  immediately  in  a  stale  of  fusion.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
twenu  minutes.^’the  Arabian  desired  Mr.  C.  to  take  the  cmcibl#  from 
the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  air  to  cool:  the  contenta  were  then  re¬ 
moved  by  Mr.  C.,  and  preved  to  be  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  of  the 
s^e  weight  as  the  bullett.  The  gold  was  subfc^ueoUy  valued  aa 
>^m«ty  piastres  in  the  baMT.  It  is  not  tugy  to  imagine  hom  a  decep¬ 
tion  could  have  been  accoopUshed,  since  the  cniablc  remained  lan* 
VoL.  X.  N.8.  U 
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by  the  Aitib  after  it  had  been  put  upon  the  fire ;  while  it 
at  ilit  same  tinae,  difficult  to  conceive  what  inducement  a  poor  An6 
oouid  have  had  to  make  an  Engliah  gentleman  a  present  of  ninety 
piastres.  Mr.  C.  ordered  him  to  return  the  next  day,  which  he  jno- 
mised  to  do,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  carried  off  by 
the  Sheck  of  Grane,  who,  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  broke  into  h« 
bouse,  and  out  him  on  board  a  boat,  which  was  out  of  sight  long 
before  day  urcak.  Whether  this  unhappy  man  possessed,  like  Sl 
Leon,  the  secret  of  making  gold,  we  are  not  call^  upon  to  dster- 
mine;  but  the  suspicion  tliat  he  did  so  was  amply  sumcient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  unr^enting  manner  in  which  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  persecuted  by  his  countrymen.* 

Tlic  only  (lifTiculty  iu  this  relation  soeius  to  lie  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  that  of  the  leatl  were 
e<)ual ;  all  (he  rest  might  obviounly  be  nothing  more  than  dci- 
terous  sleiglit’of-band.  But  even  this  admits  of  explanation,  on 
the  supposUiuu  of  what  was  probably  the  case,  the  weights  being 
no  more  Uian  a  fair  approach  towards  an  ctiualiiy.  It  was  far 
more  probable  that  a  man  possessed  of  the  means  of  infinUe 
wealtli,  should  make  a  clear  escape,  than  seek  refuge  in  an 
asylum  near  at  hand  ;  and  it  docs  not  even  appear  (bat  be  really 
•ought  that,  for  the  narrative  states  tliat  he  returned  to  his  own 
dwelling  instead  of  remaining  at  the  factory.  The  story  is 
eertaiidy  a  strange  one,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Col- 
quhmin  was  sufficiently  jealous  of  imposition,  and  the  whole 
business  was  nossibly  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  framed  by 
Ibo  Arab  and  the  Sheck,  to  extract  money  from  Mr.  C.,  who, 
if  he  had  taken  ste|>s  to  rescue  the  alchyraist,  would  probably 
fiave  found  the  Shock  willing  erough  to  part  with  his  captive 
(or  a  valuable  consideration. 

Mr.  Kinneir  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  chief  of  Serf,  to 
pass  them  forwanl  to  Jeaira  ;  but  this  be  declined,  stating  that 
the  place  was  a  uicsre  bold  of  banditti,  and  refused  to  hazard  bis 
followers  on  so  pertlotis  a  track.  Messrs.  K.  and  C.  deter¬ 
mined  therefori'  to  proeewl  towards  Mertlin.  On  their  road 
they  halted  at  a  village  inhabited  by  a  strange  sect,  ‘  who  wor- 
‘  ship  or  rather  deprecate  the  devil,*  whose  name  ‘  cannot  be 

*  iiMmtione<l  in  their  presence  witliout  exciting  an  indescribable 

•  st'nsation  of  horror.*  They  entertain  an  hereditary  abhorrence 
of  (he  Mahommedans,  by  whom  they  have  been  fiercely  |>erte- 
cutinL  At  page  41  i  of  this  volume,  it  is  said  they  are  at  en- 
miiif  with  the  Cbristiuns ;  it  U  however  clear,  that  it  should 
have  bfHm  at  amiiy^ 

Near  a  villagi*  calletl  Kiverzo,  tliey  found  a  Turkish  detacb* 
ment  htwiegiog  some  ret'rarlory  nativta  who  bad  taken  refuge 
in  a  cbiircli,  bf^ore  wliirh  these  valiant  and  scientific  warriors 
had  been  rmampctl  during  two  months,  and  H  was  still  in  the 
full  posscssmn  of  its  httle  garrison,  of  which  not  a  man  bad 
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been  ercn  wounded.  After'  delectini^  aiitl  counteraotin^  an 
intrij^ue  of  tbe  Tatar*8»  (hey  prooeeileti  under  the  oluirge  oH  (be 
Kia's  standard-bearer,  whom  (liey  dismissed  at  Kian  Khoi. 
Tbe  Ai(a  of  this  place  was  a  *  lioisterous  ruAiati,*  and  it  was 
with  great  diOiculty  that  they  succeeded  in  making  him  tract* 
able.  On  the  i7th  of  July  they  reached  Merdin,  and  in  com* 
iortable  quarters  congratulated  thcmsoUes  on  haring  passed 
tbrougli  the  most  dangerous  |K>rtion  of  their  journey.  From 
the  moment  of  their  departure  from  Trebisond,  to  their  and* 
fil  at  their  present  resting-place,  tliey  had  indeeir  been  In  a 
state  of  constant  anxiety  and  haxard  ;  and  Uie  danger  to  which 
tliey  were  exposed  from  their  own  guards,  was  scarcely  less 
than  that  which  they  risked  by  travelling  in  a  country  overrun 
by  banditti.  Little,  however,  did  tliey  anticipate  that  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come,  and  that  their  present  ease  and  enjoyment  were 
but  to  eiihancti  the  misery  of  the  condition  into  which  they  were 
shortly  to  be  cast.  On  making  inquiry  res]>octiug  the  journey 
to  Mosul,  they  were  advised  to  wait  for  a  caravan,  as  tlie  road 
was  cx()osed  to  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  Zexidees,  the 
sect  before  described  as  paying  a  S|iecie8  of  worship  to  the  devil, 
and  who,  it  is  here  said,  asm^mble  every  year  at  a  deep  cavern 
8U|qK>sed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  regions,  and  to 
throw  into  it  jewels  and  pieces  of  gold,  as  dmecatory  offerings. 

After  visiting  the  ruins  and  catacombs  of  I>ara,  the  travellm 
reached  Nisibin,  a  village  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Nisibis. '  Here  Mr.  Chavasse  became  most  alarmingly  ill,  hav* 
ing  caught  a  severe  cold  at  Mertlin,  by  exposure  to 'a  strong 
draught  of  air,  immediately  after  using  the  warm  bath.  For 
several  days  he  had  laboure<l  under  severe  head-achs,  and  hit 
disorder  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  grew  delirious ;  but 
caloimd  and  a  night's  rest  so  far  restored  him,  that  he  rejected 
Mr.  Kinneir's  plan  for  returning  to  Merdio  until  his  entire  re¬ 
covery,  and  expressetl  his  anxiety  to  proceed.  Unhappily  for 
Messrs.  K.  and  C.,  a  considerable  number  of  travellers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  Tatars,  had  asaemhled  at  Nisibin,  with  the  intention 
of  forming  a  oafhia  or  small  caravan  ;  and  though  the  Euro¬ 
peans  were  anxious  to  proceed  alone,  for  both  greater  safeU  and 
speed,  they  were  ultimately  compelled,  by  the  intrigues  ol  Ma¬ 
homed  Aga,  to  journey  in  company  with  the  others.  After  a 
few  days  rest,  they  quitted  Nisibin  ;  but  on  the  very  first  day's 
journey,  Mr.  Chavasse's  delirium  returned.  Thev  halted  at  a 
ctnip  of  Tye  Arabs,  whose  Sheck  at  first  promised  coraplianca 
^ith  Mr.  K.’s  wish  for  a  separate  escort,  bnt  afterwards  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  Influenced  by  tbe  dastardly  Mahomed  Aga, 
and  withdrew  his  promise,  stating  to  Mr.  Kinneir  that  men  were 
not  to  be  spared  for  a  separate  guard,  and  that  there  was  no 
shemative  but  accompanying  the  caravan  to  Jexira  ul  Omar,  the 
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▼ery  plAc«  which  the  Agm  of  Seri  had  pointed  out  at  a  mere  dag 
of  bandiui.  'fbe  treacherous  Tatar  had  a  double  motiTe  for 
desiring  this  route ;  It  was  at  least  a  hundred  miles  longer  thia 
that  by  the  desert,  and  was  also,  as  he  supposed,  much  safer ; 
and  he  thus  not  only  secured  his  |)erson,  but  by  adding  to  the 
length  of  the  journey,  also  lengthened  the  peri^  for  which  he 
was  to  reccire  pay.  No  intreaty  could  persuade  this  villain  to 
alter  his  conduct,  and  *  my  friend,*  indignantly  exclaims  Mr. 
Kinneir,  *  became  a  sacrihoe  to  the  cowai^icc  and  treachery  of 
^  a  sillain.*  In  addition  to  bis  intrigues  with  the  various  chiefs, 
be  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  merchants,  until  they  joined 
with  him  in  clamouring  for  the  circuit  by  Jezira ;  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  Mr.  K.  was  expostulating  witli  the  leader  of  the 
escort,  he  *  came  up  in  the  most  impudent  manner,  and  told 
*  the  Arab*  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  Mr.  Kinneir's  in- 
treaties. 

•  Enraged,’  says  Mr.  K.  *  at  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of  this 
rascal,  1  put  an  end  to  his  harangue  by  thrusting,  with  great  force, 
down  his  throat,  a  stick  which  1  fortunately  had  in  my  h^d.  1  ob¬ 
served  the  blood  gush  from  his  mouth,  and  recoiling  a  few  paces,  he 
drew  his  dagger,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  lumself  to  be  led 
quietly  away.' 

Id  this  afrit ating  situation,  compelled  to  traTel  in  the  very 
beat  of  the  day,  with  his  friend  in  a  state  of  tlic  greatest  de¬ 
bility,  but  still  bearing  up  against  disease  with  astonishing  forti* 
lude,  while  the  ruffitin  Mahomed  was  evidently  desirous  tbit 
they  might  both  perish,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  share  in  tba 

Cder  of  tlieir  property,  Mr.  Kinneir  at  length  reached  Iht 
y  dreaded  Jezira. 

•  A  short  time  before  we  approached  the  town,  the  Arabs  and  our 
guard,  consisting  of  twelve  Koordish  boors,  nuidc  up,  and  seizing 
the  reins  of  my  bridle,  demanded  bwtktkUh  in  a  loud  and  imperioos 
manner.  I  told  them  thgt  1  bad  come  this  road  against  my  inclinaf 
tioi^  and  tlierefore  I  would  give  them  nothing ;  upon  which  they  put 
their  spears  to  my  breast,  and  threatened  to  sill  me,  but  1  held  their 
threats  at  detiance,  and  persisted  in  my  refusal,  telling  them  they 
ought  to  apply  to  the  Tatars  and  other  travellers,  at  whose  rcQuest 
they  had  accompanied  us.  They  then  turned  towards  them,  and,  to 
my  infinite  satisfaction,  extorted  an  hundred  piastres  from  ^enu* 

At  Jeaira  Mr.  Kiunetr  found  bis  apprehensions  verified.  It 
ahoiild  aecm,  from  tlie  early  part  of  his  narrative,  that  the  whole 
caravan  was  immiHliitely  confined  in  a  room,  only  ei^t  fc^ 
square,  without  window  or  opening,  and  over  the  hot  fumes  m 
a  stable ;  though,  as  he  aflerwardi  apeakt  of  sending  (or  hit 
c^ompanioos,  it  b  not  improbable  tliai  the  Europeans  and 
cmi  were  leparately  shut  up :  in  eitlier  case  our  readers  irill 
readily  conceive  of  Mr.  Chavasse'a  tu^rings,  though  hia  »•: 
Icllect  had  quite  failed,  and  of  the  keen  sensation,  both  per- 
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fiooil  and  sympatbeUci  which  roust  haYe  agitated  Mr.  K.  In 
the  evening  he  received  a  message  from  the  Begy  demandings 
on  pain  of  pillage  and  death,  two  thousand  piastres. 

« Satisfied  that  there  was  nothinff  to  be  done  but  to  par  the  money 
with  a  p>od  and  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  this  fiend  at  toon 

as  poasible,  1  tent  for  my  companions,  and  submitted  to  them  the 
resolution  of  the  Beg,  who  was  a  robber  by  profettion,  and  not  to  be 
turned  from  hit  purpose.  1  told  them  I  was  ready  to  pay  the  half,  on 
condition  they  would  subscribe  among  themselves  to  make  up  the 
remainder,  and  added  that  1  thought  them  fortunate  in  escaping  at 
so  cheap  a  rate.  They  protested  mat  they  had  no  money,  and  en¬ 
treated  me  to  defray  the  whole  expence,  promising  to  repay  me  on 
their  arrival  at  Mosul  i  but  aware  or  the  characters  of  the  gentlemen 
1  had  to  deal  with,  1  refused  to  listen  to  their  reouest,  and  told  them 
to  make  up  their  mind,  and  inform  me  of  their  aetermioation  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  Thc^  appeared  to  be  in  a  dreadful  alarm,  some 
of  them  shed  tears,  whilst  others,  wringing  their  hands  in  despair, 
cursed  the  Arabs  for  having  deceived  them.  Mahomed  Aga  wos  to 
much  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  much 
alarmed  for  tlie  saflety  of  hit  person,  that  he  did  not  even  venture  to 
open  liis  mouth.  The  dreaa  of  being  entirely  despoiled  oC  their 
merchandize,  and  perhaps  massacred,  overcame  their  avance^  imd 
after  many  heart-breaking  sighs,  they  produced  the  money,  which 
was  paid  to  the  Beg,  who  seemed  satisfi^,  and  sent  a  message  that 
he  wished  to  see  me  in  the  morning.  We  were  permitted  to  sleep  oo 
the  top  of  the  caravanserai;  and  my  servant  having  made  aomt 
broth  and  boiled  a  chicken  for  Mr.  Chavasse,  he  recovered  hia 
reason  in  some  degree,  and  felt  better  than  he  had  been  (or  some 
days  before.* 

The  next  day,  after  an  interview  with  the  robber-chief,  a 
gigantic  and  ferocious  looking  person,  Mr.  Kinneir  was  pcruiil- 
ted  to  proceetl.  At  Zaku,  they  were  kindly  received,  Imt  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  was  refused,  and  thus  Mr.  Chavasse'  waa 
succe^8ively  deprived  of  every  means  of  recovery.  At  the  village 
of  Ameer,  Aga,  the  Zabit,  made  a  ilemaiid  of  two  hundiM 
piastres,  hall*  of  which  the  merchants  of  the  caravan  were  coip- 
|>elled  to  pay,  cursing  their  own  obstinacy,  and  declaring  Uial 
the  *  profits  of  their  merchandise  would  not  defray  their  eitpenaet 

*  to  Bagdad.’  From  a  Zexidee  village,  called  Namur,  where 
they  were  not  permitted  to  stop,  though  iu  other  reapecta  treated 
witli  hospitality,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  Nard  commanded 

the  chief’s  brother,  who  was  anxious  to  aiiow  *  bow  ma^ 

*  (ami lies  of  Zetideea  there  were  in  England.* .  At  Teliacbon, 
Mr.  K.  dismissed  the  Zetidee  escort,  who  demanded  no  buck^ 

but  were  perfectly  satisfieil  with  bis  voluntary  preaent. 
At  length  they  reached  Mosul ;  but  even  here  the  dieaeirotte 
fatality  wliicli  had  huog  over  the  journey,  continued  to  pureue 
^etn.  Mr.  K.  had  reckoned  on  the  medical  aid  of  a  Capuchin 
friar,  a  man  of  worth,  and  poseesaed  of  considerable  akiU  in  tbera- 
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tieiillcs  ;  but  he  was  abaent,  ami  the  cnly  treatment  \%hich  Mr. 
Kinneir  had  it  in  hia  |>ower  to  adopt,  Wiui  alto^ther  ineffectual, 

UH  Mr.  Chafaaae'a  hrain  waa  affected,  and  in  the  courae  of  fife  . 
claya  no  ameuduient  took  place.  Mr.  K.*a  last  resource  fvai  in 
the  akill  of  Dr.  Iliue,  phybician  to  tho  prchidency  at  Bafi^dad,  and 
he  procured  a  raft  with  a  *  |>avilion*  to  be  .coiibtnicted,  for  the 
]»urp0He  of  conveying'  hin  friend  dou  ii  tlie  stream  of  the  Tiipris 
to  Uiat  place.  Tho  float  was  confenicntly  oonstnicted,  and 
every  method  was  demised  to  secure  a  current  of  fresh  air ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain  :  nature  had  been  exerted  beyonil  her  strenijth, 
and  her  |K)irers  of  reaction  were  exhausted.  On  the  lOlh  of 
Au^ist,  Mr.  Kinneir  thus  writes  : 

*  Mr.  Cliavas^e  seemed  better  this  evening ;  he  got  up  and  swal* 
lowed  some  bread  and  wine,  tuxl  talked  sensibly,  though  despondingly, 
saying,  he  felt  coiuicious  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  that  he 
only  feared  death  on  account  of  some  relations  to  whom  he  was  mnch 
alUiched.  1  mdeavoured  to  comfort  him,  but  he  soon  aderwards  sunk 
cxluiusted  on  his  couch,  and  nt  midnight  breathed  his  last,  without 
|wun  and  without  a  struggle.  He  was  u  young  gentleman  of  the  most 
;unlable  and  engaging  manners,  of  great  natural  and  cultivated 
talents ;  an  excellent  classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  the 
inventor  of  many  ingenious  instruments  fur  the  promotion  of  science. 
On  tlic  morning  of  the  lltli  of  August,  1  paid  tlic  last  duties  to  his 
remains,  whicli  1  buried  in  a  retired  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  amiable  quiditics  and  untimely  fate  has 
ma&le  an  iropresston  on  my  iniod  which  neither  time  nor  situation  can 
ever  remove.* 

On  the  13th,  Mr.  Kinneir  entered  Bagdad  after  a  journey  in 
which  lie  had  displayed  the  utmost  self  posfu*ss’ion  in  most  trying 
tircunistanoes,  and  during  which  he  had  siistnimd  privation 
and  siificring  with  the  gn*atest  fortitude.  M  ith  res|>ect  to  Mi- 
homi'd  Aga,  he  was  overtaken  by  justice,  and  in  a  way  some¬ 
what  poetical.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  journey,  he  had 
endeavmiretl,  by  servile  and  obsequious  iMdiaviour,  to  efface  the 
ri'collection  of  his  insolent  and  treacherous  conduct  ;  hut  on  their 
arrival  at  Bagdad,  Mr.  Kinneir  ‘  got  him  dismissed  with  dts- 

*  grace,  and  rrndere<l  inca}>able  of  ever  serving  the  Knglish  in 

*  future.*  But  his  career  was  short,  for  on  his  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  be  was  killed  by  a  roup  dp  hoIpH. 

The  country  round  Bagdad  possesses  few  attractions,  and  the 
Pashalik  is  nearly  confineil  to  the  walls  of  tlie  city.  Bassorah, 
to  which  Mr.  K.  subst^quently  journeyed,  has  of  late  years 
become  a  considerable  marl  for  horses,  on  the  characters  and  va¬ 
rious  breeds  of  which  Mr.  Kinneir  furnishes  some  interesting 
infonnalion.  We  think,  liowever,  that  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
as  a  military  reasoner,  when  be  considers  velocity  of  charge  as 
ts|ui valent  to  weight,  in  our  Indian  army  the  large  native 
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horno  i»  used;  Mr.  k.  prefers  the  dii'hter  and  mort  enduring 
Arab.  In  this  he  may  on  some  accounts  be  ria^ht ;  but  be  for- 
l^etH  that  too  e^reat  Yclocity  is  not  unW  injiiriouH  to  die  olosmeaH 
of  ;i  chargee,  but. renders  the  after  fonnntion  of  cavalry  always 
diHicult  and  almost  im(>racticable.  It  is  altoi^ther  absurd  to 
endeavour  to  enforce  his  argument  by  referring  to  tlic  irrcf^bir 
burse  of  Nadir  Shah.  * 

The  noted  date  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hassorah,  have 
rfc(*ntly  sutlered  much  by  inundations  in  consef|uence  of  nef(*> 
lectini^  to  repair  the  embankments  of  tlie  Kiiphrates.  The 
branches  and  fruit  of  the  date  tree  ivrc  liable  to  tlie  destructive 
attacks  of  a  worm,  which  in  some  ports  of  Arabia,  is  destroyed 
by  a  very  simple  process.  The  proprhitor  places  near  the  tree 
a  nest  of  black  ants,  which  never  fail  ta  discover  and  devotirthc 
depredator.  From  Bussorah,  Mr.  Kinneir  embarked  for 
Bombay,  in  the  Honourable  Cuinpaiiy's  oruizer  the  Vestal ;  hut 
his  hat^i'ai^e,  stores,  and  collections,  were  shipped  in  a  smaller 
vessel,  which  was  captured  liy  an  Arab  pirate,  occasioning,  a 
loss  to  Mr.  K.  of  nearly  1500/.  A  few  brief  hut  iiui>ortani  re¬ 
marks  are  inserted  in  this  jiart  of  the  volnuie,  res|>ectiiig  th^ 
impolicy  of  fostering  the  naval  jiowcr  of  onr  selfish  and  dki- 
honourablc  ally,  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  Mr.  Kinneir  reached 
Bombay  on  tlie  13th  of  Octubt^r.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  chapter  on  the  invasion 
of  India,  as  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  space,  the  subject 
could  not  be  made  intelligible.  It  would  be  necessary  also  to 
comniciil  somewhat  at  large  on  its  contents,  and  which  w'e  frar 
would  be  but  very  partially  inlerestiiig.  It  may  be  sufiicieut 
to  remark,  that  it  would  seeiu  that  Russia  alone  could  under¬ 
take  this  enterprise  with  any  chance  of  siktcss,  and  even  that 
power,  we  feel  persuaded,  would  fail  in  carrying  an  ctlicieni 
army  through  all  the  obsUiclcs  which  lie  in  the  w'ay  of  its  ad¬ 
vance.  For  reasons  previously  assigned,  we  shall  also  juiss 
over  at  prcsicnt  those  parts  of  the  vulmiie  whicli  coutain  geo¬ 
graphical  illustrations  of  ancient  history. 

The  Appendix  contains  many  valuable  papers  of  iuscriptioiui^ 
itineraries,  calculations,  bearings,  and  other  useful  materials.  ^ 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  uuip.  The  cxeoutioii 
is  not  good;  the  chart-like  outline  of  lliecoastSy  without  shade 
to  relieve  them,  renders  the  whole  map  a  scene  of  confusioo, 
And  makes  it  peculiarly  inconvenient  when  we  wish  to  take  io^ 
At  a  slight  and  hasty  glance,  the  relative  situation  and  bearing; 
of  any  particular  region.  The  errors  of  orthography  are  innu- 
nierable  and  without  excuse.  '  Not  to  dwell  oh  a  auinber  of 
minor  imperfections  which  we  had  noted  for  aniHiadvfstaioBj, 
the  map  anight  have  been  nraclo  oiucli  more  coaiplete  and  1d-» 
teresting,  from  the  valuable  indications  afT^rdcd  by  tho  Joamal 
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iUelfy  but  which  seem  to  htte  been  mltog^ther  nej^Wctid. 
lotU^  of  relying  on  the  Msisttnee  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  wt 
wish  Mr.  Kioneir  had,  as  Mr.  KIphinstone  has  done  in  the 
conatruction  of  his  admirable  map  of  Afghaunistan  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  made  it  his  own  business  to  imbody  in  hh 
draught,  all  his  personal  obseryations  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  all  the  information  he  could  by  exertion  procure.  In  the 
tracing  of  the  coast  of  Caramanis,  we  cannot  discover  that  any 
use  has  been  made  of  Captain  Beaufort's  observations  and  ex¬ 
cellent  map.  We  observe  indee<l  on  Mr.  Kinneir’s,  the  date  of 
May,  1816,  while  Captain  B.'s  was  not  published  till  1817 ;  yetu 
Mr.  K.*s  book  is  but  very  recently  oome  out,  sufiicient  time  has 
been  sdT *r  ^ed  for  every  necessary  correction  and  addition. 

Art  in.  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Person  lately  deceued, 
in  which  some  of  his  Letters  are  introouced,  and  a  Variety  of 
Reflections,  intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Rising  Generation  *.  To 
which  is  subjoined  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Langdon, 
on  Occasion  of  his  Death.  Second  Edition,  f.cp.  8vo.  pp.  11!t. 
Price  9s,  1817. 

^T^HE  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  a  grandson  of  the  lata 
^  venerable  Dr.  Fawcett,  of  Yorkshire,  distinguished  for 
nearly  half  a  century  among  the  Dissenters  in  that  county,  for 
hb  pious  labours  in  preaching,  writing,  and  instructing  youth ; 
labours  prosecuted,  with  a  resolution  and  industry  not  to  be 
surpassed,  under  the  frequent  and  sometimes  severe  pressure  of 
personal  aflSiction.^  The  aged  relative  stirvived  a  little  while 
the  youth  who  had  been  to  him  an  afiectionate  and  favourite 
friend  and  companion  ;  and  it  was  bis  wish  that  some  m«>morisl 
should  be  written  of  virtues  which  had  so  early  bloometl  to  be 
•o  early  removed ;  which  he  had  fondly  anticipate<i  he  should 
leave  to  be  long  progressive  and  useful  on  earth,  but  which  he 
was  destined  so  soon  to  meet  in  heaven. 

The  young  man,  after  a  considerably  protracted  alternation  of 
appearances,  which  excited  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
Anally  sunk  in  a  consumption  in  his  twenty-nrst  year.  Sen* 
timents  of  piety  seem  to  have  mingled  with  almost  his  earliest 
exercises  ot  thought ;  and  they  were  combined  with  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  with  natural  dispositions  sin^larly  innocent, 
affectionate,  and  in  every  way  amiable.  ExacUy  these  qualities, 
with  a  constantly  progressive  confirmation  of  their  principles 
and  extent  of  their  disclosure  and  exercise,  formed  bis  character 
throughout  the  advance  to  his  manhood  and  premature  de- 

*  Ad  account  of  the  long  life  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  this 
excellent  man,  it  intended  to  be  published  by  his  son,  the  Author 
of  the  present  Memoir,  and  parent  of  the  imtresting  youth  who  it 
its  sttbj^ 
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ptrture.  He  wai  unassuming,  graUful  for  kindness,  syinpa- 
thetic  with  suflTering,  ready  to  subject  his  youthful  schemes  and 
pursuits  to  the  interi*st  of  his  relatiTes  ;  lie  was  at  once  reflective 
ind  cheerful;  delighted  with  the  novelties  snd  varieties  of 
nature  and  art,  yet  patient  of  assiduous  labour ;  pleased  with 
feociety  and  friendships,  but  disgusted  at  levity  and  dissipation  ; 
io  all  Ilia  pursuits  and  situations  governed  by  conscienoe  and 
the  fear  of  God.  When  the  state  of  his  health  became,  just  at 
that  period  of  life  which  is  generally  animated  and  beguiled  by 
pij  imaginations  of  its  future  career,  so  precarious  as  to  place  the 
probabilities,  during  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  an 
evidently  doubtful  balance  between  life  and  death,  he  maintained 
a  pious  equanimity  and  resignation,  not  reluctant,  as  appears  by 
tame  expressions  in  his  letters,  to  entertain  the  moreJavourable 
osM^ns,  but  acquiescing  with  devout  calmness  in  the  sentence 
still  ngsin  and  again  signifled  to  him  so  intelligibly  by  the 
opposite  indications.  And  when  at  last  the  time  arrived  whicli 
could  leave  no  further  doubt,  he  advanced  to  the  accomplish* 
nienfof  his  last  work  on  earth,  with  a  delightful  placidity  ;  bene¬ 
volently  attentive  at  the  ssme  time  to  the  circumstances  and 
interests  of  those  around  him,  anxious  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of 
his  relatives,  and  suggest  iustniction  to  his  young  friends.  In 
t  letter  written  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  hit  decesse,  after 
kindly  adverting  to  a  recent  visit  from  the  friend  to  whom  it 
was  addresMsd,  and  the  cheering  effect  of  kind  attentions,  in  thn 
(e<lium  incident,  at  tiroes,  to  lingering  illoets,  be  added, 

*  But  still,  my  dear  Friend,  (will  you  excuse  my  saying  a  word  or 
two  on  a  subiect  with  which  you  are  familiar,)  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  tnan  creature  comforts,  valuable  as  they  are,  to  support, 
fortify,  and  console  the  minds  of  such  feeble  innrm  creatures  as 
myself,  under  the  pressure  of  wasting  disease.  If  token  heart  apd 
jUth  JaxU  God  it  ifte  strenf^h  of  our  hearts  and  our  portion  for  ever^  wo 
have  a  fortrcM  as  durable  as  the  Author  of  the  promise  itself ;  we 
are  encouraged  to  look  to  him  for  aupport,  and  to  trust  in  him  for 
a^cy  in  all  times  of  need ;  ever  remembering  the  way  by  which,  as 
sinners,  we  must  come  unto  the  Father,  pleading  the  meritorious  tuf* 
feringt  of  a  glorious  Redeemer  as  a  propitiation  for  sio.^Bleised  be 
God,  in  him  there  is  a  fullness  that  can  never  be  exhausted!  and  if 
by  faith  we  are  enabled,  conscioua  of  our  own  unworthiness,  to  lay 
bold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us,  we  have  encouragement  to  look 
for  that  support  wnich  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away/ 

Other  lettem  and  passages  indicate  the  same  simple  exclosive 
reliance  on  the  Mediator,  which  is  shewn  in  this.  It  b  implied 
evf«  in  a  paper  written  so  early  as  hit  thirteenth  year,  and 
which  b  expressed  with  an  intelligence,  reflectlTeneM,  and  a 
depth  of  feeling  remarkable  and  prematore  for  suck  an  age. 
Several  letters  written  from  the  neighbourhood  o(  London^  in 
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the  beginuin)^  of  hui  tixtecuUi  year,  ^ive  a  pleasing 
of  a  cultivated,  pure,  observant,  and  thoughtful  luiiid,  full  of 
aenalbiUty  and  cuniiicieui'o.  Some  letttH-s  ui  a  later  date,  briefly 
describing  tho  objects  seen  in  an  excur^aon  throu^'h  the  ronniotle 
foeuery  of  Lancashire,  shew  what  animated  pleasure  he  was 
capable  of  receiving  from  the  wild  or  b<‘autlful  aspects  o( 
nature,  and  from  the  monuments  and  relies  of  antiquity. 

Notiiio^  can  bt^  more  modest  and  unostentatious  than  Uh 
manner  in  which  the  excellent  \\  rlter  oi  the  Memoir  delioeatai 
tlie  character  of  so  estimable  a  son.  He  carefully  abstains  from 
high  and  extravagant  epithets.  In  adverting  to  young  Gilpin, 
and  other  lustaiices  of  extraordinary  attainment  and  excellence, 
myslerh>usly  rcmoveil  from  the  world  in  the  moriiiiig  of  life,  he 
disclaims,  In  terms  of  unqucstlonahle  sincerity,  any  wish  to  have 
his  son  regarderl  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  youthful  cauacity  and 
progress.  Very  respectable  as  he  was  in  faculty  ana  acquire¬ 
ment,  it  was  his  happy  combination  of  all  the  gentle  and  aUrictive 
virtues,  dignified  by  piety,  that  rendered  him  so  interesting  a 
relative  to  possisis — and  to  lose.  It  is  apparent,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  sober  and  much  exercised  judgement  hud  given  to 
these  captivating  qualities  a  character  of  maturity  and  roan- 
liaess  beyond  his  age. 

To  dwell  on  the  remembrance  of  a  l>ciiig  so  loved  and 
lamenteil,  and  to  compose  this  sliort  tributary  memorial,  may 
well  have  been  to  the  religious  parent,  after  some  interval  of 
time,  a  pensively  pleasing  employment.  But  his  object  in  pub¬ 
lishing  what  he  had  written,  ap|>cars  to  have  been,  not  cither  the 
display  of  his  own  feelings,  or,  simply,  that  of  the  character  of 
the  amiable  youth ;  hut  to  make  of  that  character  an  instructive 
lesson  to  young  |>ersoDs  in  general,  and  es|)ccial1y  those  educated 
under  the  Author's  care.  The  better  to  effect  tliis,  he  hu 
interspc'rscd  a  number  of  just  ami  serious  rodcctions  and  obaer- 
valions,  as  suggested  by  circumsUinccs  occurring  in  the  course 
ot'  tho  relation.  Among  ihesc  are  some  remonstrative  strictures 
on  reading  one  class  of  lomancos,  and  on  frequenting  places  of 
public  ainiisenient. 

Mr.  I  ^anirdonN  Sermon  to  a  congregation  of  tlie  young 
p^ple  of  the  neighbourhood,  jireached  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
wish  of  his  deceased  young  friend,  and  from  a  text  named  by 
him,  ••  Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  aober-minded,’’  U 
|)ertinent,  plain,  and  sensible. 
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Art  IV.  A  to  a  Letter  xvnttcn  ike  Uex^end  John  SimotUt 
Rrctijr  of  PauVs  Cray^  purporting  to  be  on  the  Subject  of  certain 
Errors  of  the  AntinooiiaD  Kind,  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
West  of  England.  Uy  Thomas  Snow,  Scceder  from  the  National 
Religious  EsUblhhmcnt.  bvo.  pp.  7(>.  1818. 


'ii’^K  applaud  the  good  'sense  manifested  in  the  following 
passage  from  this  “  Reply** ;  and  while  we  rejoice  in  the 
evidence  it  aflbrds  of  a  return  to  aobemess  of  mind,  and  accept 
therirfiia/  acknowletigement  it  contains  of  past  errors,  we  must 
think  that  the  nature  of  tlie  case  called  fur  souacthing  even  more 
ingenuous  and  explicit.  Mr.  Snow  rt'cciumeiids  (he  perusal  of 
Mr.  Siiiiou*s  letter  to  tliose  who  have  been  followers  with  him, 
io  order, 


*  First,  that  they  ma^  be  admoniahe^d  against  a  sin,  too  eONily  fallen 
into  amongst  all  religionists — into  which  they  may  fall,  of  wrcstii^ 
the  Scriptures  from  tlieir  plain  signilicntion ;  by  which,  if  one  ditii- 
culty  seemed  for  a  little  while  to  be  removed,  iniiny  others  would  be 
inevitably  raised.  Secondly,  Uiat  they  may  be  much  more  cautious 
in  explaining  what  their  true  meaning  is,  os  w'ell  as  whut  it  is  not,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  changes  as  those  which  you 

IMr.  Simons)  make;  “  using  sound  words  tnat  cannot  be  con- 
emned.**  Thirdly,  that  they  may  be  more  cautious  in  encouraging 
persons  to  become  religious  leaders  who  are  not  qualitied  to  be  so. 
Fourthly,  that  they  would  admit  of  a  more  free  intercourse  with 
piTsons,  provided  they  be  upright  and  godly  men,  who  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars  diifer  from  tlieui,  that  so  there  may  be  a  lil>eral  diacuasiun  of 
truth  to  mutual  advantage ;  and  also  such  an  explanation  ol*  sentiments 
SI  might  prevent  those  public  contests,  which  are  injurious  to  the. 
public  mind.* 


Nothing  could  be  more  judicious,  or  more  aeaaonablc  than 
tliis  advice.  Ia'I  but  Mr.  Snow  hiiuaclf  and  liia  friends  havo 
grace  to  follow  it  in  each  particular,  and  before  long,  we 
venture  to  predict,  neither  he,  nor  they,  will  be  neparated  from 
tile  spiritual  catbolio  church,  except,  perbaps,  by  some  worthless 
noitly  dibtinctious. 

Having  no  mure  iuclinalioii  to  involve  ouraelves  in  wire-drawn 
tlx^olugical  discut»8ioBi<,  than  we  have  to  become  the  arbiters  of 
s  pcr>oual  controversy,  we  shall  concern  ouraelves  no  further 
Hiih  the  couleats  of  ibis,  pamphlet, .than  to  allow  iMr.  Suow,t 
through  the  meilium  of  our  pages,  to  exonerate  lihnself  from  the 
cbvge  of  being  now  the  defender  of  certain  absurdities,  wliiob 
have  been,  |»orhaps,  in  too  umiualified  a  manner,  or,  at  least, 
too  pertim^Mcioyj^Uf  imputed  to  Aim.  A  return  towards  **  sound* 
ness  in  Uie  Failb,**  in  any  case,  especially  in  ibatof  a  public 
teacher,  is  so  pleasing  an  event,  that  our  readers  will  not  think 
occupy  them  too  long  in  extracting  ilie  following  deolarationn, 
^blcb  >lr.  $.  makes  in  concluding  hb  Reply*** 


^44  Snow't  to  Simont. 

*  I  do  not/  he  sajt,  *  beliere  in  nn  actual  union  from  eiernky 
between  Christ  and  his  Church* —  —  —  Neither  do  I  beliete  that  s 
there  was  any  other  union  between  Christ  and  the  Chuixh,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  than  that  which  consisted  to  their  beiag  | 
bound  up  together  in  the  unalterable  decree  of  God,  in  the  laise 

*  bundle  of  life  :*  and  that  which  had  its  being  in  ^od*s  purpose,  to 
bring  them  together  in  an  actual  and  spiritual  union,  in  their  tiiae* 
state  here,  as  the  certain  pledge  of  their  eternal  enjoyment  of  Go4 
together,  in  the  world  of  glory.—  —  — I'do  not  believe  in  justificatioa 
from  eternity,  nor  in  any  actual  justification  of  the  Church  before  the 
foundation  of  the  World.—  —  —  1  do  not  believe  in  imputed  Sane* 
tification,  but  that  the  elect  of  God  are  personally  sanctified,  as  I 
have  before  shown  at  large.  When  I  assert  that  believers  are  *  dead 

*  to  the  law,  delivered  from  the  law,*  I  do  not  mean  to  teach  that 

their  mercies  vouchsafed  release  them  from  the  obligation  to  regard 
either  God  or  man  ;  —  but  1  believe,  that  redemption  is  in  order  ts 

their  loving  God  and  his  Church  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.  Thtt 
Christian  li^rty  b  a  liberty  from  those  enemies  which  hinder  us  from 
living  unto  Gm,  in  order  that  we  may  serve  him  without  fear  m 
holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life.* 

We  have  all  along  anticipated  a  happy  result,  when  the 
recent  opinions  should  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Press. 
Very  many  things  will  be  spoken  and  written,  which  a  man, 
endowed  with  an  ordinary  share  of  good  sense,  will  pause  to 
weigh,  before  he  primtt ;  and  this  very  pausing  may  hriag 
about  Uie  propitious  moment,  in  which  a  sound  understandiog 
and  genuine  aflToctions,  shall  triumph  over  a  heated  imaginstioii 
and  sinister  influences.  So  desirable  an  event,  we  say,  may  be 
ea|K*cteil  to  take  place  with  the  humble  and  the  upright :  as  to 
those  who  are  **  wiser  in  their  own  conceits  than  seven  men 
**  that  can  render  a  reason,’* — whether  they  preach,  or  write,  or 
print,  it  matters  not  ;  ikeir  course  is  never  retrograde ;  it  b 
always  onward,  always  downward  ;  if  they  stop,  we  may  bt 
sure,  either  that  some  sordid  passion  has  given  another  di¬ 
rection  to  their  thoughts,  or,  that  the  whole  elasticity  of  their 
minds  is  eahausteil,  or,  that  the  eiternal  stimulus  which  bti 
hitherto  operated  u|K)n  them,  has  been  removed. 

We  say  there  is  yet  some  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  It  b 
very  possible  that  some  particular  expressions  may  have  been 
iocorrectly  reported,  some. statement  may  have  been  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Mr.  Snow  sjienkt  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
hut  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  sentiments  the  very  reverse  ci 
those  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  his  Reply,  have  lang  been 
and  still  are  warmly  maintained  by  individuals  with  whom, 
according  to  common  report,  be  has  been  closely  asaoctaied. 
Mr.  Snow  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  expressions  to  the  full  aa 
extravagant  and  aa  reprehensible  as  any  of  those  which  Mr* 
Simons  has  adduced  m  his  Letter,  have  been  perpetually  ou  the 
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Itpf  of  tliese  persons.  The  inoit  explicit  tvowml  of  oplmont 
Which  Mr.  S.  here  professes  to  deplete,  vre  hsTO  oorselYet 
lietrd  from  sn  individusl,  who  would|  as  we  belieyey  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  sense  of  the  terms,  claim  him  as  a  friend  and  associate. 
Nay,  we  must  renounce  our  credit  in  the  most  respectable 
testimony,  if  Mr.  Snow  himself  has  not  employed  a  mode  of 
eipression,  which  nothin^^  but  an  unworthy  sophistry  could 
reconcile  with  tlie  declarations  he  now  makes.  It  such  be  tlie 
esse— but  we  forbear— it  is  not  our  part  to  upbraid,  or  to  force 
those  upon  their  knees  before  the  public,  whose  own  ingenu¬ 
ousness  does  not  place  them  in  that  position.  We  suggest  but 
t  single  hint  in  conclusion.  The  llbtory  of  the  Church  teaclies 
us,  that  the  one  feature  which  has  the  roost  insariably  attadied 
itself  to  keretyf  is,  an  ever  $hi/tina  evaeUm,  The  dishonest 
htfe  evaded  b^use  they  were  dishonest ;  the  sincere  have 
seted  the  like  unworthy  part,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  cas<i, 
and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  pursuing  a  straight-forward 
course  upon  the  ground  they  have  unhappily  chosen  to  occupy. 

Art.  V.  Sermons  on  the  Evidences^  the  Doctrines^  and  the  Duties  of 
Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kowlatt.  A.M.  Ac.  Ac.  2  VoliL 
8vo.  Price  XL  1816.  - 

^Ull  readers  are  aware  that  we  do  not  profess  to  review 
^  all  the  sermons,  or  series  of  sermons,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  issuing  from  the  press,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
never  pass  beyond  the  circle  of  private  friendship,  while  not 
a  few  sink  at  once  into  merited  oblivion.  The  mooe  which  wo 
have  adopted,  as  some  limitation  is  necessary,  has  been  to 
arrange  tne  mass  of  sermon  writers  into  several  classes,  and 
to  notice  distinctly  the  productions  of  two  or  three  of  those  who 
may  be  considered  as  taking  the  lead  in  each  classs.  There 
have  been,  happily,  a  very  considerable  number,  who  have 
recently  distinguished  themselves  by  their  open  avowal,  their 
scriptural  explanation,  and  their  able  defence  of  the  essential 
truths  of  Cbristianity.  These  writers  manifestly  belong  to  the 
evangelical  class,  and  to  them,  with  whatever  denomination 
diey  may  be  connected,  we  are  at  all  times  desirous  to  pay  a 
due  attention.  There  are  others  who  belong  to  what  may  be 
denominated  the  polemic  class,  consisting  of  those  who  write 
xod  publish  sermons  for  the  express  purpose  of  assailing 
popular  errors,  or  vindicating  controvertiNi  doctrines.  These 
are  manifestly  legitimate  objects  of  criticism,  and  so  far  as  the 
matters  in  dispute  are  worth  contending  for,  we  have  felt  our¬ 
selves  bound  by  our  duty  to  the  Chnstian  Public,  and  our 
attachment  to  truth,  to  balance  the  respective  claims  of  such 
oontnrvertists.  Again,  there  are  others,  who  constitute,  per- 
baps,  the  great  majority  of  modm  sermon -Writers,  that  belong 
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to  the  ethical  or  didactic  claw,  who  seem  to  consider  it  their 
duty  to  steer  clear  of  all  doctrinal  statements  whateTer,  and  to 
inculcate  only  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity ;  whose  dii. 
courses  seem  rather  to  hare  been  extracted  from  the  writini^  of 
Plato  and  Senrea,  than  founded  on  the  sublime  and  cvan<p*lica| 
prt*cepts  of  Christian  UeTelation.  Some  of  the  writing  of 
this  class  may  l)e  useful,  as  far  as  they  go,  provided  that  tbo 
morality  they  inculcate  be  not  enforced  by  false  and  unscripturil 
motives  :  they  ran  have  however  no  just  pretensions  to  the 
apiiellation  of  Sermonn^  by  which  has  ever  been  understood 
something  widely  different  from  a  mere  ethical  essay.  Nearly 
allit'd  to  this  latter  class,  arc  tliohc  writers  who  may  be  deno¬ 
minated  fashionable  divines,  whose  discourses  are  accommodated 
in  doctrine,  expression,  and  general  costume,  to  the  provailinr 
taste  of  the  times,  and  to  certain  oracular  standards,  whom  afi 
the  world  admires. 

The  Author  <»f  the  volumes  now  before  us,  belongs  to  tlm 
order  :  and  from  the  specimens  with  which  he  has  favoured  the 
public,  we  are  enabled  to  furniHii  our  readers  with  the  dislinclive 
qualities  of  this  species  of  coin|>osition. 

In  the  first  place  tluMi,  it  would  seem  absolutely  ncoessary  to 
a  inodern  fashionable  iliscourse,  that  it  be  rer^  uhort ;  thus 
our  Author  informs  us  in  liis  preface,  ‘  that  the  sermons  are 

*  short,  in  compliance'  with  the  prevailing  custoiu  of  the  times; 

*  but,*  he  adds,  *  if  tliey  are  read  as  slowly  as  1  think  all 

*  sermons  ought  to  he,  they  will  occupy  about  twenty  minutes 

*  in  the  delivery.’  In  the  next  place,  it  would  appear  requisite, 
from  these  models,  that  sermons  of  this  class  should  be  altoge¬ 
ther  without  plan  and  method,  or,  if  (he  preacher  have  any  con¬ 
nected  train  of  thought,  that  it  lie  effectually  concealed  from  hit 
hearers,  lest  he  should  he  suspected  by  them  of  having  adopted 
the  antiquated  and  puritanical  fashion  of  dividing  sermons  into 
heads,  and  particulart,  aiul  subdivisions.  The  discourse,  more¬ 
over,  must  not  b»*  textual  ;  a  very  slender  and  remote  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  scriptural  motto  prefixed,  and  the  sentiments 
subseciueiitly  delivered,  is  amply  sufficient.  Another  requisite 
is,  that  the  language  he  not  theological ;  that  none  of  those 
terms  which  are  considered  as  cant  phraser,  or  which  savour  of 
Methodism  and  fanaticism,  be  introcluccd ;  nor  must  it  contain 
many  citations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Here  and  there 
indeed  it  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  direct  quotation  from 
tlie  Hicrcil  volume ;  but  the  general  character  of  (he  style  must 
not  be  scriptural  ;  nor  is  it  on  any  account  admissible  that  the 
ohaolete  terms  with  which  the  sacred  volume  abounds,  should 
be  adopted,  without  suitable  explanations  and  comments.  It  is 
furtJier  required,  if  the  discourse  l>e  doctrinal,  that  the  doctrines 
it  contains  be  exactly  conformed  to  the  modern  theological 
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cffed,  anil  wfiilc  a  profounil  respect  is  professed  for  Uie  Ar¬ 
ticles  and  llomilii^  of  the  Church  of  England^  no  appeal  roust 
be  made  immediately  to  those  uncouth  and  antiquated  writings 
themselves,  but  rather  to  some  of  the  fashionable  modern  In- 
lerpreters  of  those  authorized  formularies.  The  sanction  for  such 
doctrinal  statements  must  be  taken,  not  from  the  New  Testament, 
nor  even  from  the  Liturgy  itself,  but  from  the  *  Elements  of 

*  Theology,*  the  *  Refutation  of  Calvinism,’  or  some  other 
oracular  publication  of  modern  times.  Again,  if  the  sermon 
be  hortatory,  the  exhortations  must  be  of  a  very  general  kind, 
aad  delivered  in  soothing  accents  ;  no  vehement,  or  pointed, 
or  terrifying,  expressions  must  be  used,  which  may  engender 
fanatk'ism,  or  drive  the  sinner  to  madness  and  despair.  Finally, 
a  great  proportion  of  tlie  discourses  must  be  on  the  Fasts  and 
Pesiivals  of  the  Established  Church,  since  this  will  afford  tha 
preacher  an  excellent  opportunity  of  eulogizing  his  Churtdi,  and 
of  wurning  his  hearers  against  evil  and  designing  men,  who  aim 
at  its  subversion ;  a  topic  on  which  it  is  allowable  to  declaim 
with  vehemence,  and  to  exhaust  all  the  terms  of  opprobrium 
which  our  language  contains.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  just  and 
impartial  nqiresentatioii  of  that  style  of  preaching  which  is  now 
adopteil  by  many,  *  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  custom’ 
or  fashion  *  of  the  times  ;*  and  it  would  be  easy  to  gather 
proofs  and  illustrations  from  the  volumes  before  us,  of  each  of 
these  particulars,  exclusive  of  the  last.  In  adverting  to  8epa- 
ntists,  the  Author  has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  assumed  a 
tone  of  moderation  and  candour  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
which  has  seldom  been  exhibited  by  preacltcrs  and  writers  of 
his  cliiss. 

Wc  cannot,  however*  dismiss  ilicsc  volumes,  without  a  few 
tdiliiional  strictures,  by  which  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  merits  or  defects.  That  the 
Author  should  feel  it  necessary  to  oiler  an  apology  for  the  pub^ 
^icatiun  of  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  which,  he  modestly  admits, 

*  make  no  pretensions  to  originality,  uor  approach  Uiose  ad- 

*  mirable  models  of  discourses  for  the  pulpit  which  are  al- 

*  ready  possesse<l,’  is  not  surprising ;  Imt  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
^riling  of  new  Sermons,  iiisteaii  of  delivering  those  of  others, 
*0(1  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  doing  so,  liy  a  quotation  from 
Palcy,  in  which  that  distinguished  writer  recommends  to  the 
junior  clergy,  the  composition  of  their  own  sermons,  because 

*  however  interior  tlieir  compositions  may  be  to  those  of  otiiers 

*  ui  some  res|>ects,  tliey  will  bo  better  deliver&df  and  better  re- 
‘  oeivwl.*  We  were  certainly  not  aware  that  inaiters  were 
^ote  to  such  a  pass  with  clergymen  of  the  eaUbliiltfiient,.that 
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it  bad  become  necessaij  for  them  to  a})olo^ae  for  the  pro. 
ciuclioD  aad  delivery  oi  their  own  aernions !  ^ 

Btany  of  Uie  Discourses  of  Mr.  Rowlatt  wrhich  are  on  ^eoeril 
subjects,  possess  considerable  merit,  and  are  unobjectionabk 
in  sentiment,  but  against  the  theology  of  these  volumes,  we 
feel  it  incumbent  to  enter  a  most  decided  protest.  A  few  ia. 
stances  may  suffice  to  justify  this  protest,  ii  not  to  the  Author, 
yet  at  least  to  those  whose  religious  principles  accord  with  oor 
own. 

In  the  Sermon  on  *  The  Goodness  of  God,*  the  Author 
makes  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  doctrines  of  origiaal 
|lin,  and  hereditary  depravity. 

•  We  may  therefore  ratlier  be  said  to  inherit  the  conscquencei  of 
Ailam*s  transgression,  than  to  partake  of  his  curse.  And  1  know  not 
whether  this  consideration  may  not  help  us  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulty  that  has  at  all  times  been  felt  upon  the  subject  of  original 
sin. 

<  That  we  are  partakers  not  of  Adam’s  original  purity,  but  of  the 
corruption  that  he  acquired  by  sin  is  evident ;  and  therefore  that  wt 
are  all  of  ut  more  or  less  disposed  to  transgression,  and  in  a  greater 
or  lets  degree  guilty  of  personal  offences,  admits  of  no  doubt:  and 
that  this  depravity  of  our  nature  ia  the  consequence  of  the  fall,  is  also 
certain:  but  that  we  arc  in  any  other  sense  than  this  involved  ia 
Adam’s  guilt,  that  we  can  be  said  to  share  in  his  actual  sin,  othersriii 
than  as  being  affected  by  its  consequences,  is  a  matter  that  has 
created  much  doubt  in  the  minds  or  good  and  learned  men.  Ts 
•onie  it  has  appeared  to  be  strand  to  say,  that  those  who  honestly 
and  uniformly  endeavour  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel, are  nevertheless  sinners;  and  that  even  infants  andideots, 
who  arc  incapable  of  actual  sin,  come  under  that  description.  And 
others  we  know  (overpowered  it  should  seem  by  the  force  oficr^ 
tural  language  upon  this  subject)  have  yielded  to  the  most  frightful 
alarms,  and  imagined  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed  with  guilt, 
though  their  conduct  may  have  been  eminently  virtuous.  The  doc- 
trine  of  our  Church,  as  deduced  from  Scripture,  gives  no  foundation, 

1  apprehend,  for  this  opinion.’  *  pp.  168— -170. 

In  the  name  spirit,  and  apparently  from  an  apprehension  lest 
too  gloomy  notions  should  be  entertained  concerning  the  degree 
and  universality  of  man’s  apostacy  from  God,  the  Autlior  en¬ 
deavours,  in  a  Sermon  ution  *  The  Atonement,*  to  qualify  the 
aubject,  and  give  as  mild  a  representation  as  possible  ot  ths*. 
doctrine  of  universal  depravity. 

*  There  is  something  in  this  universal  Imputation  of  sin,  that  h 
calculated  not  only  to  darm  our  hearts,  but  also  at  first  to  shock  our 
understandings.  It  it  true  that  we  cannot  look  around  us,  without 
receiving  amde  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  vice.  It  is  in  vain  that  to 
the  coroman^ents  of  God,  are  tuperadded  the  terrors  of  humna 
punishment :  the  breach  of  all  His  lawrs  is  still  fatally  frequent.  But  it 
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will  be  said,  are  there  no  exceptions  ?  Is  firtue  Indeed  ah  empty  name  f 
li  there  **  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one?’*  Sad  indeed  erould  be 
our  cooditlon,  were  this  representation  just.  Powerless  Indeed  would 
\jc  the  (lospel,  if  It  had  produced  no  better  effects  than  these.  Hope* 
lesf,  indeed,  would  be  tne  task  of  its  ministers,  were  human  nature  so 
depraved,  as  this  description  would  Imply.  An  impartial  view  of  our 
species  will  afford  a  more  condolatory  prospect.  Amidst  much  that 
U  evil,  we  shall  discover  also  much  that  is  good.  Qnr  temples  are 
not  yet  deserteil.  Our  holy  religion  still  has  sincere  and  numerous 
votaries.  You  still  resort  hitlier  to  seek  that  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give,  and  I  trust,  that  you  seek  it  not  In  vain.  Nor  is  re¬ 
ligion  confined  to  the  observance  of  its  outward  forms  and  ceremonies. 
Its  genuine  fruits,  perhaps,  were  never  more  abundant.  On  all  sides 
the  Dcnign  effects  of  Christianity  arc  distinctly  visible.  The  hungry 
sre  fed,  the  naked  arc  cloathed,  the  afflicted  are  comforted,  the  im* 
prisoned  arc  visited,  the  ignorant  arc  instructed.  Nevertheless,  wo 
must  still  confess  with  the  Apostle,  that  **  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.’*  ’  Vol.  1.  pp.  182—181. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Influences,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  in  which  the  utmost  solicitude  is  manifested,  both  by  the 
Preacher,  and  by  the  Ut.  Rev.  Prelate  from  whose  writings  it  is 
partly  extracted,  to  guard  against  the  fanatical  and  enfAuai- 
a»Hc  notions  relative  to  conversion  and  Christian  experience, 
which  are  sunposed  to  prevail  to  a  most  alarming  degree  in 
the  present  day.  After  having  stated  the  *  conviction  of  the 

*  good  man,  that  his  own  natural  infirmity  will  be  strengthened 

*  by  spiritual  assistance,  his  own  deficiency  be  supplied  by 

*  liivinc  grace,’  and  adverted  to  the  consolation  which  such  a 
conviction  is  adapted  to  inspire,  ilic  Author  proceeds  to  deduce 
the  following  conclusions  : 

*  It  rests  therefore  upon  the  concurrent  authority  both  of  Reason 
Wi\  Scripture,  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our  hearts, 
it  a  true  doctrine  and  indispensable  for  our  salvation;  but  that  its 
influence  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds :  that  wc  cannot  know  whether  wc  l>e  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  except  by  comparing  our  lives  and  principles  with  the  word 
of  God.  But  whilst  we  maintain  that  every  true  Christian  is  **  jn* 
ipired,  enlightened,  sanctifled  and  comforted,  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
let  us  reject  all  claim  to  private  revelation,  all  pretension  to  in* 
sUntaneous  and  forcible  conversion ;  let  us  disclaim  all  suggestions 
or  perceptions,  known  and  felt  to  be  communicated  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  God.*’ 

*  It  may  he  observed,  that  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  so  many  others, 
there  are  two  extremes,  into  which  different  persons  arc  apt  to  ruif 
from  different  causes,  and  that  truth  and  safety  aire  to  be  found  in^  a 
middle  course.  Whilst  some  from  ignorance  and  enthusiesro  easily 
frll  in  with  the  notion  of  the  irresistiolc  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
thus  cheaply  purchase  for  themselves  the  claim  to  superior  sanctity : 
otlicri  in  the  pride  of  reason  and  intellect,  unwilling  to  admit  wlmt 
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thev  cinnot  entirely  comprehend,  lettle  in  unwamnud  soepticwn, 
ami  deny  altogether  the  influence  of  Divine  Grace.*  Vol.  1.  pp. 

Oa  the  doclrioe  of  Justification,  likewi^,  the  Author  atlempu 
to  stcox  a  iniddle  course,  and  while  he  docMi  not,  with  some  of 
hit  bretliren,  rest  it  wholly  upon  works,  he  is  still  more  anxious 
to. guard  his  hearers  against  the  opinion,  which  lie  pronouDOta 
most  delusive  and  fatal,  that  faith  alone  is  the  ground  of  jus* 
tificatiou  with  Ood.  But  notwithstanding  the  flood  of  light 
whidi  has  been  poured  on  tbit  subject  by  Bishop  Toinline  and 
others  with  whom  our  Author  seems  to  be  particularly  cos* 
Trrsant,  it  will  be  evident  to  every  theological  reader,  that 
his  view  of  this  doctrine  is  extremely  confused,  and  that  sub* 
jecia  are  perpetually  confounded,  which  ought  to  have  been 
carefully  distinguished.  Should  a  person,  for  instance,  sit  down 
to  read  the  Sermon  on  *  Faith  and  Works,*  with  a  sinoafs 
desire  to  learn  the  method  of  J  ustification,  what  would  such  aa 
inquirer  be  able  to  make  of  the  following  passage,  which  it 
Devcrthelesa  the  roost  explicit  and  iDtelligible  in  the  whole  dii* 
course  ? 

*  The  next  consideration  is,  what  is  meant  by  being  justified  1 
Justification  is  not  salvation.  We  arc  justified  in  this  life,  we  art 
saved  in  the  next  W^e  are  iustified  by  faltli  in  Christ :  that  is,  wt 
have  put  ourselves  in  the  right  way,  we  have  begun  well,  we  have 
laid  a  good  foundation,  we  are  to  tar  justified  :  but  if  we  stop  here, 
if  we  do  not  build  well  upon  this  foundation,  if  our  lives  and  caa« 
versation  are  not  suitable  to  our  faith,  our  justification  is  incomplete, 
and  cannot  lead  to  salvation. 

*  Nothing  can  well  be  more  intelligible  than  this,  or  more  ressoo- 
able.  But  from  some  cause  or  other,  probably  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  wilful  misrepresentations  of  the  Jews;  a  different  nociotii 
the  same  error  that  still  prevails  in  some  minds,  soon  got  abroed. 
And  this  nioduced  the  Eputle  of  St.  James,  who  wrote  to  rectify  aot 
any  mistake  of  Si.  Paul,  out  the  mistake  of  those  who  put  a  diflaneBt 
sense  u^n  that  Apostle’s  words,  from  tliat  which  he  intended  theosCO 
hear,  r  roro  hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  betwMB. 
the  two  Apostles;  but  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  ia  fully  authortaed, 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  doctrine  is,  tliat  justificatioa 
roencee  by  faith,  and  is  completed  by  good  works :  and  that 
works  therefore  are  eseential,  but  not  alone  sufficient,  for  salvaUCI^* 
Vol.  I.  pp.  234. 

But  in  onlcr  fully  to  appreciate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  abote 
statement,  it  ia  nt'ceasary  to  take  into  the  account,  what 
the  views  entertsined  by  this  clergy msn,  of  the  nature  OS 
JusUfying  faith.  Tliere  are  several  passages  in  these  SermonSt. 
in  which  the  Writer  most  distinctly  ststes,  that  fsith  b  nothinf: 
more  then  a  pertuaniom  of  ike  trmitk  of  our  Saoiour's  hisUtsf* 
to  one  place,  after  having  cautioned  hb  beareca  ag<aiiist-tha< 
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ftrainr^,  mysterious  kin<i  of  faitk  for  which  CalTin  Mid  hit 

followers  plead,  he  adds,  .  ,  • 

«  Let  uji,  my  brctiiren,  not  so  learn  Christ.  Let  us  found  our  faith 
upon  a  culm,  ilelihcrate,  unprejudiced  examination  oi'  the  proofs  we 
poiL<e«s  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  history  If  we  are  not  capiblo 
ol'  dial  examination,  let  us  rely  upon  Uie  evidence  of  those  mullitudcM 
of  good  and  able  men,  who  have  investigated  it,  and  been  convinced* 
But  let  us  not  gi\t^  way  to  the  suggestions  of  enthiuiMm,  to  fimoicd 
Uluminution,  or  imaginary  predestination.’  Vol.  1.  p.  ^8. 

In  tlic  tliscourse  upon  *  The  Communion,’  he  writes  thus  : 

'  A  lively  faith  is  here  us  elsewhere  opposed  to  a  dead  faith,  tliat 
ii,  a  faith  that  is  sincere,  and  proves  itself  to  be  so,  by  a  life  COr* 
respondent  to  it ;  and  not  a  mere  formal  profession  of  belief*  either 
unbupported  good  actions,  or  contradicted  by  evil  ones.  And  it  ii 
a  most  important  con>iderution,  how  we  ure  to  attain  this  lively  faltha 
which  is  however  neither  more  nor  less  thiui  the  belief  of  an  hisiorical 
fact .  na.nely,  that  Ji^us  Christ  lived  and  died  as  related  in  the  booki 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  by  the  four  KvangeliiU* 
Now  this  fact  ran  only  be  asicertain>jd,  like  all  other  matters  of'history^ 
by  wr^ighing  and  compnring  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established* 
It  becomes  therefore  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man*  to  make 
this  investigation,  so  long  us  a  pirticle  of  doubt  remains  upon  his 
mind ;  until  Ins  faith  acquires  the  utmost  force  of  conviction,  and 
becomes  necessarily  the  rule  of  Ins  conuuct.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  ifTtf 

Rut  as  some,  from  the  limited  capacity  of  their  understandings^ 
or  tlirir  want  of  the  iiK^aiiH  of  investigation,  may  not  b  *  able 
to  purniie  this  inquiry,  and  so  arrive  at  such  taving  foLith^ 
our  I'tioulogian  puts  them  into  a  much  shorter  and  simpler 
metliOil  of  obtaining  it,  which  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 

*  But  should  there  remain  some,  who  from  weakness  of  understand* 
iiig,  or  the  want  of  cultivation,  are  incapable  of  any  enquiry  of  this 
sort;  they  may  still  rest  their  belief  upon  a  ground  that  will  not 
deceive  them.  They  may  solely  confide  in  the  religion  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers:  a  religion  which  has  now  subsisted  for  eighteen  centuries* 
tod  embraces  in  its  profession  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world.  They 
tnsy  rely  upon  a  creed,  which  philosophers  have  examined,  and  for 
which  martyrs  have  bled.  And  in  this  way.  they  may  possess  **  s 
^th  in  God’s  mercy  through  Christ,”  which  will  inevitably  lead  them 
to  have  **  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death.”  For  although  there 
are  many  doctrines,  about  which  Christians  are  divided  amongst 
themselves;  there  are  none  (so  far  as  1  know)  who  believe  in  Christ* 
^ho  doubt  that  **  he  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  jiitufi- 
CMion and  consequently  there  are  none,  who  can  regard  his  desib* 
^Hh  other  feelings  than  those  of  the  deepest  gratitude.’  Vol.  1* 
PP*  279,  28a 

The  preceding  extracts  exhibit  the  leadiug  articles  of  tho 
Aathor's  creed,  and  will,  we  think,  justily  our  clasatog  him 
^ith  the  fashionable  theologians  of  the  age.  There  is*  how* 
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ever,  one  passage,  in  \fliich  so  unjust  and  unwarrantable  in 
attack  is  made  upon  Uie  memory  and  doctrines  of  Calvin,  that 
we  cannot  ficrmit  it  to  pass  unnoticiMl. 

‘  When  a  man’  (tay»  Mr.  R.)  *  has  once  persuaded  himself,  that 
all  that  is  required  for  his  salvation,  is  a  bare  faith,  **  a  dead  faith,”  as 
the  Apostle  calls  it,  a  faith  that  produces  no  fruit,  his  mind  is  then 
prepared  for  a  life  of  apathy,  and  uselessness  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
if  not  for  a  course  of  wickedness  and  crime.  In  truth,  what  has  he  to 
restrain  him  from  vice  ?  Sin  appears  before  him  disarmed  of  its 
terrors.  He  is  tempted,  and  he  yields.  He  believes,  and  he  is  safe. 
Nor  docs  the  misfortune  stop  here.  A  mind  that  is  not  shocked  by 
this  absurdity,  has  no  limit  to  its  capacity  for  error.  It  can  admit 
even  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  more  he  sins,  the  greater  is  his 
security;  and,  full  of  his  imagined  sanctity,  he  commits  (he  flatters 
himseli  with  impunity)  even  the  very  worst  of  crimes.  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  find  the  founder  of  this  mischievous 
doctrine,  deliberately  recording  this,  and  many  other  similar  opinions. 
”  It  is  true  (says  he)  that  their  own  sins,  under  the  direction  of 
God’s  Providence,  are  so  far  from  injuring  the  saints,  that  they  rather 
promote  their  salvation.”  Can  a  stronger  inducement  to  wickedness 
DC  held  out?’  Vol.  I.  pp.  226,  227. 

Now,  besides  the  manifest  injustice  of  charging  tenets  like 
these,  upon  those  who  are  dcnuininatcd  Calvinists,  which  we 
can  haruly  number  among  the  Author's  sins  of  ignorance, 
there  is  something  extremely  unfair  and  insidious  in  the  manner 
hi  which  this  supposed  extract  from  Calvin’s  writings  is  in¬ 
troduced.  The  name  of  the  iteformor  is  mentioned  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  hut  there  is  no  reference  to  any  part  of  his  works, 
no  citation  from  the  original,  in  the  language  in  which  it- was 
written ;  no  means  are  afVortled  by  which  the  reader  may  ascertain 
the  accuracy  of  the  reference,  or  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
the  version.  \\c  have  no  umhition  to  become  apologists  for  all 
the  actions  or  opinions  of  Calvin  ;  hut  we  cannot,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  ot  further  evidence,  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  Calvin 
ever  wrote,  in  so  ninpialiiicd  terms,  so  highly  objectionable  a 
sentenee.  U  ere  the  passage  in  question  seen  in  the  original, 
and  in  its  connexion,  it  would  prohahly  exhibit  a  very  different 
aspect.  It,  however,  it  were  possible  that  so  good  and  so  great 
a  man  as  Calvin,  uttered  such  a  sentiment,  IMr.  R.  knows, 
or  might  know,  that  such  a  tenet  is  as  abhorrent  to  the  feelings 
of  modern  Calvinists,  as  it  is  to  his  own,  and  that  there  would 
not  be  found  an  adviK*ate  for  such  a  ‘  dead  faith,’  or  an  apologist 
lor  conduct  so  vicious,  unless  it  be  among  the  Antinomians  or 
Ilyper-Calvinists  with  which  the  Christian  Church  is  at  jiresent 
infested,  and  of  whom  no  one  would  be  more  ashamed  ihaD 
CiUiu  himself. 
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/rt  VI.  Iceland ;  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island^  during 
the  Years  ISHand  l815.  By  Eben.Hendersou,  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 

(Concluded from  page  196.^ 

Dr.  1!  FiXDERSOX  was  delip^hted  with  the  fine  situation  and 
mui^nificoiit  prospects  oftlie  farm  of  Reykialiolar,and  with  un 
aquatic  excursion  amon^  the  islands  of  the  Breidafiord,  with  their 
boiiitn?  springs  and  infinite  assemblages  of  wihl  fowl.  ^  As  1  passed 
‘  lielween  the  islands,’  he  says,  ‘  my  ears  were  stunned  with  the 
<  cries  of  sea-parrots  and  crees,  the  latter  of  which  aboundeil  in 
*  such  numbers  that  they  completely  covered  the  surface  of  the 
^  water,  and  on  rising,  almost  darkenetl  the  atmospliere.*  In 
the  islands,  the  eider-ducks  and  their  nests  were  o^erved  and 
examined  with  much  curiosity.  *  Most  of  these  islands  have 
*  been  thrown  up  by  submarine  volcanos,  and  many  of  them  rest 
‘  on  superb  perpendicular  pillars  of  basaltic  rock.’  Some  of 
them  are  well  inhabited.  Parts  of  the  mainland  coast  of  this 
bay  *  <lisplay  immense  walls  of  basaltic  confi(2;uration.  The 
*  mountains  exhibit  some  very  extensive  strata  of  the  same  kind 
<  of  rock.  At  one  place,  where  the  mountain  streams  have 
*  forced  their  way  throui^h  beds  of  the  columnar  rock,  numerous 
*  turrets  and  spires  present  themselves  amidst  the  clouds  of  mist 
*  arising  from  the  water-falls.’ 

In  Isafiord  Dr.  H.  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  death,  in 
crossing  a  sloping  bed  of  ice,  near  the  brink  of  a  profound 
chasm,  bearing  a  name  indicative  of  its  having  been  fatal  to 
many  adventurers,  llis  horse  fell,  and  sliding  still  nearer  than 
himself  to  the  verge,  displayed,  we  must  he  allowed  to  say,  an  ad- 
roirable^rcKciice  of  mindy  in  the  extreme  peril,  acting  in  the  only 
possible  way  by  which  he  could  be  saved  from  destruction.  The 
people  of  this  most  north-western  part  of  the  island,  retain  more 
of  the  Scandinavian  ideas  and  customs  than  the  other  inhabitants, 
being  taithful  retainers  of  ohl  traditions,  and  indefatigable  tran¬ 
scribers,  reciters,  and  moral  critics,  of  the  sagas.  The  assertion 
which  had  been  hazarded,  that  this  portion  of  the  country  had 
always  remained  opacpie,  while  the  rest  had  been  illuminated  by 
volcanic  fires,  was  contradicted  to  our  observer’s  eyes,  by  the 
accustomed  but  always  solemn  spc'ctacle  of  lava,  and  the 
mountain  cavern  which  had  in  some  remote  age  |K)ured  it  fortli. 

The  name  has  already  occurred  of  eurturbrand  or  mineral- 
12^  Wood.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  island,  that  a  bed  of  this  substance  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  north-western  peninsula.  At  Briums- 
liek  it  was  presented  with  great  distinctness  to  our  Author’s 
view,  in  a  deep  cleft  cut  through  a  large  hill  by  a  torrent  from 
the  mountains.  The  more  ])€rpendicular  side  of  this  chasm 

*  Consists  of  ten  or  twelve  strata  of  surturbrand,  lava,  basalt,  tuflfa^ 
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and  indurated  clay,  8ucceio»ivcly  piled  above  each  other.  The  iur- 
turbrand  U  undermost,  and  occupie>  tour  layers  whicli  arc  separated 
from  each  other  by  intennedi  tie  beds  of  soft  sand-^to.ie  or  clay. 
Theae  layers  are  of  unequal  ihickiuss,  from  a  tool  and  4  half  to  three 
feet,  and  run  to  the  length  of  about  thirty  yards,  when  they  disappear 
in  the  Jrbris.  They  differ  also  in  quality  :  the  two  lowest  exhibiting 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  minerulizcd  woo^l,  tree  trom  all  foreign 
admixture*  of  a  jet  black ;  and  such  pieces  a.«  have  been  exposed  to 
the  sun,  shine  with  great  lustre,  and  are  very  splintery  in  tlieir  fracture. 
The  numerous  knots,  roots,  &c.  »\nd  the  annual  circles  observable  in 
the  ends  of  the  trunks  or  branches,  removed  every  doubt  of  the 
vegetable  origin  of  this  curious  substance.  Tlie  only  changes  it  hu 
undergone  are  induration  and  compression ;  having  been  impregnated 
with  bituminous  sap,  and  Hattencd  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
au{>erincumbent  rocks.  Some  few  branches  stretch  at  times  across 
tiie  bed,  but  in  general  they  all  lie  parallel  with  one  another,  and  are 
frequently  pressed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  The  third 
stratum  is  not  so  pure,  being  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
ferruginous  matter ;  grey  generally,  but  black  in  the  fracture;  has 
no  lustre,  and  is  mucli  heavier  than  the  former,  yet  possesses  evident 
traits  of  its  vegetable  character.  The  fourth  or  uppermost  stratum 
consists  of  w  hat  the  Icelanders  call  strinhrand^  or  coal,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  the  absence  of  the  gloss,  and  its  containing  a  quantity 
of  earthy  matter.  It  still  retains  some  faint  marks  of  wood. 

*  Ueinarkahle  as  this  appearance  of  rock-wood  undoubtedly  is,  a 
atill  more  surprising  phemunenon  makes  its  appearance  between  the 
second  and  third  strata,  viz.  a  bed  of  dark  grey  schistus,  about  four 
inches  in  thickness,  that  admits  of  being  divided  into  numerous  thin 
plates,  many  of  which  possess  the  tenuity  of  the  finest  writing  paper, 
and  discover  on  both  sides  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  im¬ 
pressions  of  ieavrst  w  ith  all  their  runiiHcutions  of  ribs  and  fibres,  in 
the  besi  state  of  preservation.  The  whole  of  the  schistose  body  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  out  un  accumulation  of  leaves  closely  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  and  partially  interlaid  with  a  fine  alluvial  clay.  It  is  alio 
worthy  of  notice,  that  w  hen  you  separate  any  of  the  leaves  from  the 
mass,  they  are  unitormiy  of  a  ureyish  or  brown  colour  on  the  surface, 
and  black  on  the  opposite  side.  Slost  of  those  on  the  specimens  now 
before  me  arc  of  the  common  poplar,  (popuius  irewula)^  and  some  of 
them,  in  the  judgement  of  an  eminent  botanical  gentleman  ( Professor 
llorneinann,  of  Copenhagen),  appear  to  be  of  the  popuius  takka* 
fHoh/ika.  A  few  birch  and  willow  leaves  are  also  observable,  but  very 
small  in  size;  whereas  many  of  the  poplar  leaves  are  upwards  of  three 
inches  in  breadth.* 

Dr  ll.\  8{)ecu1ations  on  these  marvellous  phenomena,  are 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  extent  of  shewing  that  the  depositions 
cannot  have  been  eftecled  by  volcanic  agency,  notwithstanding 
^ai  lava  is  always,  he  says,  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
in  Uie  vicinity  of  these  strata,  but  are  to  be  attributed,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  the  prevalence  of  water ;  beyond  this  geoertl 
conclusion  all  uj>pears  to  us  submerged  in  unfathomable  myiiery* 
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The  sun  at  niidnijflit  must  liavc  been,  independently  of  all 
circumstances  of  locality,  a  very  strikiu!;  spectacle;  but  this  ap¬ 
pearance  in  such  a  combination  as  the  followiiis;’,  must  have 
createil  u  scene  inexpressibly  strange  and  magical,  and  of  almdii 
ghastly  mngnificence. 

«  Close  by,  toward  the  wett,  lay  the  TrofUi^k^rkia,  or  Giaat’l 
«  Church/’  an  ancient  volcano,  the  walls  of  whose  crater  roae  in  a 
very  fant.wtic  manner  into  the  atmosphere,  a'hile  the  lower  regions 
were  entirely  covered  with  snow  ;  to  ti)e  south  and  east  stretched  an 
immense  impenetrable  waste,  enlivened  on  the  one  hand  by  a  number 
of  I  lie  s,  and  in  the  distance  by  vast  ice-mountains,  wliose  glotS 
tuif.ice,  receiving  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun,  communicate  a 
golden  tinge  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  while,  toward  the  north, 
the  long  bay  of  Hrutqfiord  gradually  opened  into  the  ocean.  Hera 
the  king  of  day,  like  a  vast  globe  of  hre,  stretched  his  sceptre  over  tha 
realms  of  night,  divested  indeed  of  his  splendour,  but  more  inte¬ 
resting,  because  more  subject  to  view.  The  singing  of  swans  on  the 
Deighbuuriiig  lakes  added  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene.* 

A  storm  imperatively  intercepted  our  enterprising  traveller^ 
much  to  the  joy  of  his  superstitious  attendant,  in  a  resolute  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Baula,  a  noble  volcanic  cone  of 
three  thousand  feet  high.  Tins  he  pronounces  *  the  most  re- 

*  markable  mountain  on  the  island/  on  account  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  quality  of  its  material.  Up  to  the  utmost  height  ^hit*H  hb 
laboriously  attained,  towards  1*200  feet,  it  \Vas  found  to  coHsist 
wholly  *  of  a  singular  kind  of  white  coloured  basaltes,  lioiie  of 

*  whidi  lay  in  their  original  bed,  biit  wefb  Scattered  aboiiit,  and 

*  piled  one  upon  another  in  the  Wildest  disorder.  They  are  for 

*  the  most  part  five  and  seven-sided  ;  some  have  three,  aiid  a  few 

*  nine  sides,  and  measure  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  length, 

*  five  and  nine  inches  in  diameter.  As  no  human  being  has  ever 
yet,  it  is  asserted,  stood  on  its  sublime  apex,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  time  did  not  permit  our  Author  a  second  and  successful 
trial,  for  the  privilege  of  looking  into  its  crater,  even  though  he 
should  uot  have  verified  the  faith  of  tiie  good  Icelanders,  that  it 
is  the  ^  entrance  to  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  constantly  green, 

*  abounding  in  trees,  and  inhabited  by  a  dwarfish  race  of  men^ 

*  whose  sole  employment  is  the  care  of  their  fine  flock  of  sheep/ 
It  is  a  little  strange,  that  with  so  much  of  the  ancient  Scandina¬ 
vian  mental  mist  hovering  round  them,  they  should  not  have 
descried  more  portentous  visions,  and  imagined  rather  a  descent 
to  Valhalla.  Perhaps  it  is  their  quiet  innoxious  disposition  that 
bos  briglitened  and  at  the  same  time  dwarfed  the  figurings  of 
their  imagination. 

At  Reykollt  it  was  impossible  that  the  fame  of  ^  the  northern 

*  Herodotus*  should  fail  to  inspire  great  interest  in  examining 
those  Diassive  works  of  stone  la  which  Snorro  Sturluston  has 
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rtise<\  for  himself  a  local  inonumeot  as  lastim^  as  his  \vriiinn;s. 
His  Bath  requires  no  reparation,  after  nearly  six  hundred  years. 
An  immersion  \%hich  Dr.  11.  enjoyed  in  this  vonerahle  basin, 
tilled  h)  a  current  from  tlie  evcr-boiliiijs^  fountain  of  Serilila,  with 
the  vivid  a^^^>eialions  of  tin*  .meient  poet,  mytholo*»ist,  historian, 
and  political  enterpriser,  and  the  view  at  the  same  time  ot  the 
prodi«j^iotis  columns  and  clouds  of  vapour  perennially  risin”^  from 
the  tkot  and  spoutiii‘]:sprina:s  all  over  Keykiadal,  ‘  the  Valley  of 
‘  Smoke,*  must  have  bt‘en  a  luxury  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  a 
pluni^e  in  the  tepid  reservoir  of  any  of  the  famous  fountains  of 
Italy  or  tireece,  in  which  poets,  and  heroes,  and  emperors  have 
laved.  The  short  memoir  intrmluced  of  Snorro,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  name,  probably,  in  Icelandic  bioi^raphy ,  p^ives  cause  to 
regret  in  behalf  of  his  character,  that  a  littU*  more  of  the  obs('uri- 
ty  of  ancient  time  had  not  settled  on  his  history,  to  veil,  in  some 
dei^rce,  the  too  palpable  features  of  avarice,  and  intriguing;  and 
turbulent  ambition. 

I'lie  account  of  one  situation  in  the  ‘  Valley  of  Smoke,’  may  be 
transcribed,  to  shew  how  much  of  the  inconrenwnce  of  mai'nih- 
cent  spt»ctaeles  is  saved  to  persons  who  can  contemplate  them 
only  in  description. 

‘  We  proceeded  to  the  Tungu^hvezar.  As  the  wind  blew  the 
amoVe  directly  upon  us,  it  was  not  witliout  some  danger  that  we  ap« 
proachetl  them  Having  cautiously  leaped  over  a  rivulet  of  boiling 
water,  1  took  ny  station  in  front  of  the  springs ;  but  ere  I  was  aware, 

I  M  js  nearly  sutTucateil  with  hot  and  dense  vapours,  which  so  closely 
surrounded  me,  that  I  could  neither  see  my  companion,  nor  how  to 
make  my  escape  from  the  spot  on  which  1  stood.  At  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  yar.lv  before  me  roared  no  fewer  than  sixteen  boiling 
cauldrons,  ihe  contents  of  wbieb,  raised  in  broken  columns  of  various 
heights,  wer«*  •^plashing  aiioiit  the  margins,  and  ran  with  great  im¬ 
petuosity  in  nuMibcrles*  stre  imlets,  down  the  precipice  on  which  the 
springs  arc  situate.  What  augmented  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation, 
was  the  partial  darkness  in  which  the  whole  tract  was  enveloped,  so 
that  it  v  iis  im|)ossible  for  me  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  the  terrifying 
om'rations  that  were  going  on  before  me.  After  the  wind  had  some- 
wiiat  abated,  the  vaiH)urs  began  to  ascend  more  perpendicularly,  and 
1  again  discovi  red  Mr.  Jenson,  who  w'as  in  no  small  degree  concerned 
about  my  safety.* 

A  vast  hotly  ^or  shall  we  rather,  from  its  powerful  and  in¬ 
cessant  agency,  call  it  soul })  of  tire,  maintains  dominion  under 
the  whole  extent  ol  the  valley,  keeping  the  water  every  where 
in  |H*rp  tii'.il  agitation,  insomuch  that  even  the  river  is  disturbed, 
in  the  middlt^ot  its  cliaiiuel,  by  boiling  springs  throwing  up  their 
aoluuiiis  of  steam. 

I  he  direction  of  a  number  of  the  last  mentioned  stages  will 
ihew  that  Dr.  If.  was  returning  toward  Reykiavik,  where  he 
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arrived  on  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  18th  of  July  he  ag^in  set 
out  for  the  north,  to  be  Accompanied,  through  some  part  of  the  * 
journey,  hy  two  gentlemen  of  Holstein. 

At  ilusafell,  and  indeed  elsewhere,  he  very  properly  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  particular  inquiry  respecting  the  famous  species 
of  mice,  of  which  Olassen  and  Povelson  have  reported  what 
Mr.  Pennant  believed,  but  Mr.  Hooker  and  other  writers  have 
pronounced  ridiculously  incredible.  .Most  renders  will  imme¬ 
diately  recollect  the  story  to  be,  that  these  mice,  btVides  other 
|K)ints  of  extraordinary  sagacity,  have  admirable  talents  for  wtt- 
rigaiioii ;  going  to  considerable  distances  from  their  lodgements, 
in  small  foraging  parties,  to  collect  berries  for  their  store,  which 
berries  they  import,  across  rivers  and  lakes,  on  Hat  pieces  of 
dried  cow-dung,  each  manned  by  a  crew  of  six  or  ten,  all 
stamling  with  their  heads  toward  the  centre,  and  rowing  the 
vessel  by  means  of  their  tails.  , 

‘  Having  been  appristdj  says  Dr.  H.  ‘of  the  doubts  entertained  on 
this  subject.  I  made  a  point  of  inquiry  at  ditferent  individuals  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  account,  and  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  it 
is  now  established  un  important  fact  in  natural  history,  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  t’vo  eye  witnesses  of  unquestionable  veracity,  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  Briamslaek,  and  Madame  Benedictson  of  8tiki  sholin,  both  of 
whom  a.ssurcC  me  they  had  seen  the  expedition  performed  repeatedly. 
Madame  B.  in  particular,  recollected  having  sptfnt  u  whole  afternoon, 
in  her  younger  days,  at  the  margin  of  a  small  laisC  on  which  these 
skilful  navigators  had  embarked,  and  amusing  herself  and  lier  com¬ 
panions  by  driving  them  away  from  the  sides  of  the  lake  us  they  ap¬ 
proached  them.  I  was  also  informed  that  they  make  use  of  dried 
mushrooms  as  sacks,  in  which  they  convey  their  provisions  to  the 
river,  and  thence  to  their  homes.  Nor  is  the  structure  of  their  nests 
Jess  remarkable,  &c.  &c,* 

Whatever  is  not,  iti  its  own  nature,  plainly  impossible,  may 
be  lielieved  on  testimony,  strict  regard  being  had  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  iiidispensahle  to  constitute  the  competeiicv*  of  witnesses 
to  an  antecedently  iinprobahle  fact.  We  can  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  competence  of  the  witnesses  here  cited  by  our  Au¬ 
thor  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  more  minute  statement  was  neces- 
fiary,  to  inform  us  preciselu  what  it  in  that  these  witnesses  tes¬ 
tified. 

In  passing  through  the  hook,  the  reader  may  perhaps  meet 
with  some  very  few  occasions  for  wishing  to  check,  in  the  Au¬ 
thor,  a  little  too  inconsiderate  a  facility  of  faith  ;  as,  for  instance, 
^ben  be  cites  (Vol.  II.  p.  25.)  without  any  decided  expression 
of  incredulity,  from  an  ancient  Norwegian  work,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  celebrated  mineral  spring  in  Hytardal,  attributing  such 
Mmost  whimsical  properties  to  the  water,  as  it  would  really  seem 
quite  absurd  to  believe.  Aud  again,  in  a  very  curious  account 
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of  ihe  foxes,  ^hich  sre  numerous  and  mischieroiis  in  loo. 
land,  ^Vol.  II.  p.  9<i.)  lie  introiluoM,  with  expressions  of  un- 
ctTlainly  whether  it  should  be  |>ositively  disbeliexed,  the  well- 
know  ii  tale  which  describes  the  foxes  at  the  northernmost  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  island,  as  accustomed  to  assemble  in  a  wrestlinj^ 
D)atch,  to  ascertain  which  is  the  strongest ;  and  then,  in  order 
to  reach  the  sea-fowl  sitting  on  the  ledges  and  in  the  holes  of 
the  KK^ky  perpendicular  coast,  suspending  themselves  from  the 
etlifc  uf  the  dirt  ill  a  chain,  formed  by  their  holding,  each  a  tail  in 
its  mouth,  the  strom;(*st  stationeil  at  the  top,  and  holding  the 
whole  ailvrnturoiis  baud.  We  must  stop,  at  any  rate,  at  tlie 
line  of  mechanical  imjKHsibility,  in  that  tendency  to  credulity, 
which  is  evidently  an  unavoidable  and  rational  conset|ueiu*e  of 
our  enlarging  knowloiige  of  the  natural  history  of  ttie  world. 
That  such  is  the  natur.d  conseipiriire,  no  one  can  deny  who  con¬ 
siders  what  a  multitude  of  things  have  bevu  plactnl  on  die  ground 
of  ^ncollle^l.ibll*  fact,  v\ithiii  the  last  half  century,  w  hich,  if  pre- 
xiously  asset  led,  wouhl  have  encountered  universal  disiielief. 

A  number  of  iiuurs  were  spent  in  ex[)loring  the  grand  cavern 
of  Surtshallir,  extending  about  a  mile  under  an  (‘uormous  lira 
from  the  Bald  Yokul,  of  the  (timensioiis,  through  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  of  tilty  fei^t  in  breadth,  and  torty  in  height,  and  re¬ 
puted,  by  the  early  inhabitants,  to  be  the  abode  of  8urinr,  Mbe 
‘  black  prince  of  the  regions  of  fire,’  whose  appointed  office, 
according  to  their  mythology,  was  to  burn  the  world  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  present  system  of  things.  The  description  ol  one 
part  of  this  cavern  will  recal  that  of  Antiparos.  Its  magniii- 
cent  exhibition  is  indeed  of  a  more  frail  material,  but  it  will  ii 
fact  probably  last  as  long. 

*  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave  were  decorated  with  the  roost 
superb  icicles,  crystallized  in  every  possible  form,  many  of  which 
rivalled  in  minuteness  the  finest  Zeolites ;  while,  from  the  icy  floor, 
rose  pillars  of  ihe  same  substance,  assuming  lill  the  curious  and  fan* 
tastic  shapes  imaginable,  mocking  the  proiMlest  specimens  of  art,  and 
countcriciting  many  well-known  objects  of  animated  nature.  A  more 
brilliant  scene  perhaps  never  presented  itself  to  the  human  eye,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  liivcst  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  we  actually  beheld  one 
of  the  fairy  scenes  depicted  in  eastern  fable.  The  light  of  the  torches 
rendered  it  peculiarly  enchanting.* 

From  this  cavern,  the  route  was  directed  toward  the  hoi 
springs  of  llveravellir,  across  a  trackless  flesert,  of  lonely  and 
formidable  aspect,  shining  and  frowning  with  icy  and  volcanic 
sublimititM),  and  of  a  suUtancc  which  entirely  baffled  the  luag- 
netic  needle  to  which  the  party  had  recourse  on  their  becoming 
enveloped  in  a  very  dark  mist,  in  a  place  where  Uiey  were  pasi- 
iog  among  deep  chasms,  and  where  a  temporary  return  of  light 
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presented  to  their  view,  directly  before  them,  *  an  immeniM^  Al- 
•  pine  barrier,’  which  forbade  all  further  progress.  The  only  ex¬ 
pedient  for  extrication  was  to  ^o  with  the  course  of  a  ^eai 
imcient  stream  of  lava,  which  bnmght  them  at  leni^h,  after 
many  hours  of  toil,  during  \^hich  tlieir  anxiety  wouhl  not  per* 
niit  the  examination  of  *  volcanic  chimnies’  on  tlieir  ri^ht  hand 
or  their  lelt.  to  the  welcome  banks  of  a  rivulet,  at  a  spot 
\ilien(v  they  proceeded  tiie  next  day  to  the  boiling  springy.  ^  It 
<aa^  not,’  say>4  Dr.  H.  *  without  sensations  of  awe,  that  we  be* 

<  held  the  columns  of  smoke  that  were  issuin^^  from  almost  in- 

<  nunie  able  apertures,  and  heard  the  thuiulerin^  noise  attending 

<  im  escape.’  Ainoni;  this  prodiifious  and  niu:inijr  ussemblac^  of. 
cauldrons,  most  ot  ihein,  like  the  Geysers,  ejt'Ctincr  «t  intervals, 
columns  of  water,  there  is  the  grand  singuluriiy  denominated  the 
‘  Uoarini;  Mount,’ 

a  circular  mount  of  indurated  boluf:.  about  four  feet  in  height 
from  an  aperture,  on  the  west  kideof  which  a  great  oaantity  of  steam 
makes  its  escape  with  a  noise  louder  than  that  t»f  the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  cataract.  I'he  steam  issues  with  such  b»rce,  that  any  stones 
you  may  throw  into  the  aperture  are  instantly  ejected  to  a  considerable 
Deight.  On  ti trusting  a  pole  down  the  hole,  we  observed  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase,  both  in  the  quantity  of  ste  «ra  emitted,  and  the 
noise  accompanying  its  escape.* 

Exceedingly  striking  too,  is  the  account  of  the  regulated 
iyntem  manifest  throughout  the  Irementlous  tumult  of  ope¬ 
rations,  to  which  this  singular  *  Mount’  seems  appointed  to  act 
in  quality  of  a  magnificent  trumpeter,  a  part  which  is  performed 
in  a  manner  which  may,  without  presumption,  claim  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  description, 

*  Sonorous  as  immortal  breath  can  blow.’ 

*  From  an  elevated  part  of  the  adjoining  lava  wc  had  a  grand  view 
of  the  tract,  and  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  connexion  and  re¬ 
gularity  observable  in  the  bursts  of  steam  and  jets  of  water  that 
continued  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  the  w'hole  of  the  eveninj^. 
The  order  they  maintained  can  only  be  compared  to  that  observed  m 
the  firing  of  the  different  companies  of  a  regiment  drawn  up  in  the 
order  of  battle.  The  play  commenced  on  a  signal  being  given  by 
tlwf  Roaring  Mount,  which  was  instantaneously  tollowed  by  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  largest  jetting  fountain  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tract  ; 
on  which  the  turn  went  to  the  rest,  vast  columns  of  steam  bunting 
from  tlic  surface  of  the  general  mound,  while  Uie  jets  rose  and  fell  in 
irregular  beauty.  Having  continued  to  play  in  thb  manner  for  the 
space  of  four  minutes  and  a  half,  the  springs  abated  for  nearly  two 
minutes ;  when  tlie  Roaring  Mount  renewed  the  signab  and  the 
explosions  took  place  as  before*’ 

In  this  tract  of  Area  and  thunders,  the  Camjpi  Phlegrwi  of 
Iceland,  as  our  Author  justly  denominates  it,  there  are  still  and 
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?Hlent  objects  which  give  an  iinorcssive  idea  of  what  tliere  has 
l)een  in  the  past ;  mounds  aiul  depositions  which  tell  of  ancient 
boiling  toiintains  of  enormous  magnitude  ;  ‘  especially,’  says 
our  Author,  *  one  which  exhibits  the  remains  of  a  mount  twice 
*  as  large  in  circumference  ns  that  of  the  great  southern  (ieyser.* 

In  advancing  lahoriously  northward,  it  was  not  an  uupleasinj* 
diversilieation  of  the  scene,  to  come  into  a  tract  of  fine  meadows, 
numerous  docks,  and  good  farmhouses ;  or  to  fall  in  with  a 
travelling  company  of  tlie  natives,  one  of  whom  was  an  inge¬ 
nious  goldsmith  and  watchmaker,  and  another,  mistaken  at  first 
by  Dr.  II.  for  a  dull  and  stupid  man,  surprised  him  hy  an  intel- 
ligeiit  and  animated  talk  on  a  ])hirality  of  worlds,  zealously 
maintaining  that  those  worlds  must  he  inliabited,  and  regretting 
he  could  not  see  Dr.  Herseliel,  to  whom  he  shouhl  he  glad  to 
propose  many  questions.  It  was  a  still  greater  luxury  to  pass 
a  few  days  at  Modrufell,  with  an  enlighteiUMi,  and  zealous,  and 
excellent  clergyman,  whom  he  had  seen  and  admired  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  who  evinced  an  ardent  interest  in  all  that  is 
done,  and  is  to  be  done,  for  the  Christian  cause,  in  Iceland  and 
in  the  wide  world. 

After  going  on  some  distance  eastward  from  this  last  men¬ 
tioned  station,  the  Traveller  hastened  his  return  to  the  south, 
directly  through  the  centre  of  the  island;  and  wc  soon  find  him 
again  at  the  Geysers,  at  Skalholt,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Hekla,  with  extremely  brief  intermediate  notices  of  his 
course.  Wonders  had  already  been  too  mncli  multiplied  to  be 
any  longer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  minutely  recorded.  From 
those  of  the  volcanic  class  there  was  no  escape  or  remission 
but  by  quitting  the  island.  When  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Skalholt,  he  says, 

‘  After  passing  a  number  of  red  cones,  of  immense  size,  I  encoun¬ 
tered  a  dreary  tract  of  lava,  over  which  I  had  to  scramble  for  several 
hours,  and  which  presented  such  prodigious  'heights  and  gulleyt, 
that  were  the  sea,  when  brought  into  agitation  by  the  most  violent 
storm,  and  running,  as  the  phrase  is,  mountains  high,  suddenly  to  con¬ 
geal,  it  would  scarcely  furnish  a  counterpart  to  the  scene  before  me. 
\Vlial  then  must  have  been  the  terrific  appearance  of  this  region, 
when  the  red  hot  flood  of  melted  substances  rolled  across  it,  con¬ 
suming  every  tiling  that  lay  in  its  way,  and  raising  its  fiery  waves  to 
the  height  they  still  exhibit  1* 

He  had  not  time  to  visit  the  wild  scenes  of  the  Gullbringe 
Sysst'l,  the  south  western  |M*ninsiila.  The  last  superb  sj)ectacle 
he  was  destined  to  contemplate  and  describe,  were  the  boiling 
springs  and  geysers  of  Rejkium.  He  readied  Reykiavik  but 
just  in  time  to  make  a  few  hasty  arrangements  before  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  Danish  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked  on  the  20th  of 
August,  and  after  a  rough  passage  of  seventeen  days,  arrived 
at  Copenhagen.  He  describes  the  deep  emotions  with  which 
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he  looked  back  on  this  unparalleled  region  ^hile  it  receded, 
tm\  at  length  vanished  from  his  sight. 

Disipk'ased  as  vfc  sincerely  are  at  the  measureless  length  of 
this  article,  wc  are  yet  \viUing  to  hope  that  the  extraordinary  in- 
teri^st  of  the  book,  of  >vhich,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  slight  abstract, 
niav  bo  an  accepted  apology.  The  grand  and  the  strange  phe- 
uomena  of  Nature  form,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  portion  of  the  descriptive  narration  brought  us  from  foreign 
cliines  ;  and  in  this  order  of  subjects  this  journal  in  Iceland  con- 
dins  as  much  as  could  be  collected  from  some  twenty  respectable 
contemporary  books  of  travels.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
yet  have  obtained  it,  may  in  the  mean  time  see,  in  these  pages,  a 
faithful  slight  sketch  of  the  magniticent  picture ;  and  they 
who  have  hastily  looked  over  that  original,  may  here  in  few  mo¬ 
vents  renew  in  their  memory  the  images  of  the  most  prominent 
objects. 

Of  one  matter,  continually  and  necessarily  intervening  in  the 
course  of  the  narration,  wc  have  made  but  very  few  notices,  that 
Is,  the  communications  held  with  the  clergymen,  magistrates,  and 
commercial  residents,  at  all  the  stations,  relative  to  Dr.  H.'s 
main  object,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Every  where 
these  principal  persons  shewed  the  greatest  readiness,  in  most 
instances  a  lively  zeal,  to  co-o{)erate  in  his  design,  by  undertaking 
to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  peo[)le,  in  this  respect,  and  concert* 
ing  with  him  the  best  plans  for  supplying  them.  This  informa¬ 
tion  and  these  plans  will  be  rapidly  combined  and  brought  to 
tiieir  |)ractical  eflect,  by  the  Icelandic  Bible  Society,  of  which  he 
had  the  happiness  to  promote  and  to  see  the  ])rovisional  forma* 
tion,  under  favourable  auspices,  before  he  left  the  island. 

(jireat  and  urgent  as  the  want  of  the  Sacred  Book  might  na¬ 
turally  have  been  presumed  to  be,  it  was  found  to  be  actually 
still  greater  than  had  been  presumed.  Under  such  a  destitu¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  of  religious  faith,  it  was  somewhat  suryiri- 
^ing,  and  greatly  delightful,  to  our  Author,  to  find  that  a  peculiar 
Providence  had  preserved  much  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
that  faith  among  the  people.  This  preservation  he  attributes  in 
a  considerable  degree,  as  an  immediate  cause,  to  Vidalin's  print¬ 
ed  sermons,  a  book  universally  popular  among  them,  and,  he 
Rays,  deserving  to  Iw?  so,  for  its  genuine  principles  and  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

The  state  of  the  people  is  no  small  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
'vith  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  was  greatly  satislied  and 
pleased.  The  friendly  and  even  alfectionate  treatment  so  con- 
ft^nlly  experienced  by  the  stranger,  and  the  gladness  excited  by 
his  object,  naturally  inclined  him  to  pronounce  rather  too  posi¬ 
tively  for  so  very  transient  an  acquaintance.  Perhaps  reflection 
'oinctiines  made  him  sensible  of  this ;  for^  wc  have  observed  here 
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oad  there,  especially  in  ihe  emphatic  and  distiiij^uishlni^  praise 
hcvenl  iiulivldiiuls,  some  expressions  appeaniiir  to  carry  m 
inipricatMU)  ol  a  defect  of  the  reli;^ous  s.drit  in  many  others  of 
the  riasH.  Nevertheless,  the  f^cneral  elTect  of  his  tesilmuiiy,  if- 
ter  every  fair  ahat^ment,  seems  to  l»c,  that  the  icelaiidie  clerj^ 
are  us  much  superior,  in  moral  and  religious  character,  to  those 
of  other  countries,  as  tlie  people  are  in  this  respect  suptrior  to 
other  nations.  As  to  learning,  it  seems  a  considerable  numt>er 
of  them  evinced  attainments  rather  wonderful  in  a  |K)lar  island 
witlioiit  schools,  it  is  almost  the  universal  practice  of  the 
preachers  to  read  their  sirrmons. 

l>r.  11.  gives  an  interesting  brief  history  of  the  commerce  of 
Iceland,  a  very  simple  concern  indeed,  hut  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  |>eople.  They  excliange  iish,  salted  mutton,  oil,  tallow, 
wool,  and  woollen  stiifls,  skins,  feathers,  and  sulphur,  against 
rye,  hurley,  oat-meal,  pease,  bread,  potatoes,  rum,  brandy,  wine, 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  salt,  wood,  iron,  flax,  lines,  honks,  in¬ 
digo,  cotton,  and  silk  handkerciiiefs.  Cotfee  and  tobacco,  the 
latter  of  which  they  ehew,  are  consumed  in  a  quantity  dispropor- 
tionuto  to  their  means.  For  this  trailie  they  eoine  down  in  June 
to  the  Danish  factories  on  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  coast,  hut  espe¬ 
cially  to  Ueykiavik.  Their  treatment  by  the  merchants  and  factors 
is  just  such  as  might  be  expected  towards  persons  who  are  from 
year  to  year  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  books,  in  which  predica¬ 
ment  they  are  willingly  kept  by  their  dealers,  for  an  obvious  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  of  them  arc  thus  in  a  kind  of  slavery  all  their  lives. 
As  to  the  history  of  their  commerce  relatively  to  its  regulation 
by  government,  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should 
be  a  record  of  gross  mismanagement  and  oppression. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  many  important  matters  for  geologi¬ 
cal  discussion  are  supplied  by  the  muuifarious  descriptions  of  the 
com|K)sition  of  so  strange  a  territory  ;  Dr.  11.  is  wisely  sparing 
of  theoretic  speculation.  He  has  introduced  several  curious 
philosophico-biblical  s|)erulations.  He  is  very  often  reminded 
by  the  objects  before  him,  of  facts  and  sentiments  in  the  Bible, 
and  suggests  many  real  parallels,  |)erbaps  some  rather  forced 
ones.  His  mo^le  of  expression  is  generally  perspicuous,  free, 
and  unaffected  ;  very  seldom  that  of  a  man  eager  to  make  the 
most  of  his  subject.  The  incorrectness  sometimes  observable, 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  become  almost*  a  foreigner 
to  bis  own  language  and  country. 

Besides  a  map,  rather  too  scanty  of  names,  but,  wc  apprehend, 
mor»»  correct  than  any  former  one,  there  are  thirteen  plates,  after 
sketclies  by  the  Author  and  a  Captain  Frisak.  Not  making  the 
first  pretensions,  on  the  score  of  art,  they  arc,  however,  very 
neat  and  illustrative.  •  That  which  represents  the  great  Geysers, 
is  very  striking,  and  gives,  we  think,  a  more  picturesque  imag^ 
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of  the  phenomena,  than  the  prints  in  the  works  of  Sir  Q.  Mac- 
keniie  anci  Mr.  Hooker. 

The  h(M)k  concludes  with  a  lone  Appenilix,  of  very  consider* 
ahlexniriosity  and  interest.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  hiatorioal 
viesr  ot  the  Icelandic  translations  of  the  Bihie,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  history  and  qualitit^s  of  Icelandic  Poetry.  This  latter 
tikes  us  back  into  the  Scandinavian  heroic  a*^e,  displays  the 
character  and  vocation  of  the  Skalds,  relates  the  orittin  of  the 
EdiU,  reeites,  ainon:^  oilier  ancient  strains,  liie  whole  death-son|r 
of  UeQ;iier-Lodhrok,  with  a  prose  translation,  and  investigates 
alimicli  leiuftli  the  modes  and  rules  of  Icelandic  versification. 

Art.  V'il.  Psyche:  or  the  S.ul;  a  Potin  in  Seven  Cantos*  By 
John  Brown,  h»q.  l2ino.  7s.  Loudon,  1818. 

E  feel  quite  at  a  loss  in  what  terms  to  convey  our  opinion 
of  this  ions;  string  of  rhymes,  and  are  altogether  unable  to 
determine  the  VVriter's  intention  in  puttini;  tliem  toj|;ether.  The 
Poem,'*  if,  ill  courtesy,  it  must  be  so  called,  though  by  no 
means  clever,  is  evidently  the  ))roduction  of  a  man  capable  of 
better  things,  and  who  is  wasting  respectable  talents  on  the 
composition  of  dull  and  unprofitable  conceits.  He  rhymeii  with 
facility,,  is  a  tolerable  band  at  tellinc;  a  story,  now  and  then  ex¬ 
hibits  something  like  point,  and  occasionally  is  guilty  of  what 
diatantly  resembles  wit.  We  guess,  for  it  is  only  guess,  that 
he  means  to  ridicule  the  reasonings  ami  theories  of  metaphy¬ 
sical  writers,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  fair  game ; 
but  it  will  require  a  more  skilful  baud  than  that  of  **  John 
“  Brown,  Esq.’*  to  bring  them  down. 

Ned  and  Tom  dialogize  together  respecting  the  nature  and 
leat  of  the  soul,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  matter,  and  we 
believe  that  they  come,  at  last,  to  some  indeterminable  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  subject.  But  without  any  further  dissertation 
on  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  composition  as  a  whole,  we 
•ball  quote  the  following  lines  as  a  proof  that  when  the  Author 
can  persuade  himself  to  cease  to  he  perverse,  he  can  write  with 
considerable  beauty  both  of  versification  and  description* 


— *  As  when  tie  sombre  shades  of  night 
Dissolve— some  mountain’s  awful  height 
Smiles  with  the  earliest  kiss  of  light ; 

The  forest,  with  unnumber’d  trees, 

Next  glows — a  new  Hesperides; 

*  The  regal  dome,  the  holy  spire, 

Now  gleam  in  part,  now  gleam  entire ; 

The  lordly  mansion  then — anon 
The  cottage  roof  is  over  shone; 

Till  ev’ry  moment  less  aslant, 

Day  drops  with  gold  each  shrub  and  plant; 
The  rose — the  humble  daisy’s  breastf 
And  all  is  bright,  and  all  is  bless’d.”  ’  p.  224* 
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We  suppose  that  the  Author  has  had  Hutler  and  Swift  Jn 
view,  us  his  masters  in  satirical  coinpositiuu  ;  he  has  however 
neither  the  ease  of  the  one,  nor  the  pithiness  of  the  other.  We 
think  he  would  have  done  wisely  had  he  omitted  his  sneers  at 
the 'I'rinity,  and  his  admiration  of  Socinus.  lie  could  hardly 
exjiect  to  make  converts  in  so  oil- hand  a  way  ;  and  if  he  wrote 
for  jniblic  approbation,  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  it,  by 
sacriticin;'  truth  and  moilcsty  to  the  humours  and  caprices  of 
sectarianism. 


Art,  VIII.  Narratives  of  the  Lives  of  the  more  eminent  Fathers  of 
the  Three  FirU  Centuries  ;  interspersed  with  copious  Quotations 
from  their  Writings,  I'amiliar  Observations  on  their  Characters 
and  Opinions,  and  occasional  Uefercnces  to  the  most  remark¬ 
able  Events  and  Persons  of  the  Times  in  which  they  lived.  In¬ 
scribed,  by  Permission,  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
(iloucester.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Cox,  A.M.  Perpetual  Curate  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  Bridgenorth,  8vo.  pp.  40*2.  Pfice  10s.  (id.  1817. 


A  WRIT  HR  of  com|)etent  ability,  and  sound  and  indepen- 
dent  mind,  lui^ht  confer  an  important  obligation  on  the  the¬ 
ological  student,  and  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  by  a  strictly  upright  and  severe  examination  of  the 
rt*corilH  of  ecclesiastical  liistorv,  and  of  the  works  which  it 
consigns  to  us  as  the  writings  of  the  ‘  Fathers.’  Such  an 
investigation,  it  may  safely  be  aihrined,  has  never  yet  been  made. 
Treatises  and  bulky  volumes,  almost  numberless,  relative  to  the 
early  |MTio<ls  of  the  I’hristian  History,  have  been  given  to  the 
world  ;  but  a  work  that  might  he  of  real  utility  in  determining 
the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  memorialists  of  the  Church,  ami 
in  settling  the  conttuiding  claims  of  truth  and  error  in  the 
tlilVerent  writers  of  the  early  ages,  within  and  without  its  pale, 
is  a  task  reserved  for  some  future  author.  Jortin  has,  in 
several  instances,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  a  work  should  be  conducted  ;  hut  however  distinguished, 
the  talents  and  character  of  that  admirable  writer  were,  there 
are  certain  indispensable  (pialiticatlons  required  in  him  who^ 
undertakes  the  otVice  of  an  Kcclesiastical  Critic,  which  even 
he  tlid  not  possess  in  their  full  measure. 

Mr.  Cox  certainly  is  not  one  of  the  men  to  whom  we  should 
look  tor  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes.  His  pages  arc 
indeed  occupietl  with  ihe  details  of  only  a  part  of  the  history 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  hut  that  jmrt  is  one  confessedly  of 
great  importance^  since  it  includes  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Chfislian  era,  and  gives  memorials  of  the  following  persons  : 
Simeon,  Son  of  Cleophas ;  ('lement,  of  Rome;  Ignatius; 
Folycarp;  Justin  Martyr;  Irenauis;  Tertullian ;  Origen ; 
Cyprian;  and  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria;  ample  scope  is  pre¬ 
sented  even  in  this  euumcration  of  Authors,  for  the  exercise  of 
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\\\c  lalcuts  uliicli  it  is  dosirahle  to  soe  imh ployed  on  those  tiineft 
and  siiljjec  fs. 

We  li»*?iituUMl  M  the  very  cominencement  of  Mr.  Cox's  Book, 
(HI  reading;  tlie  lueoiiiit  of  the  inartynloin  of  James,  from  which 
ueeoiitd  not  fdl  ofaiii^iiriiii;  ill  res)H!Ctin«c  our  proi^ress  through 
liis  work.  That  statement  is  rested  on  the  authority  of  Hegc« 
kippus,  a  cretitilous  and  fabulous  writer,  whose  narrative  (if 
indeetl  he  was  its  Author)  of  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem,  is 
DO  better  than  u  let^einl.  Tlie  reader  of  these  “  Lives  of  tlie 

mure  eminent  fathers,''  will  expect  from  the  Author  only. 
authentic  details ;  or  should  doubt  attach  to  any  circumstances 
which  they  include,  he  will  expect  to  find  the  relations  which 
are  of  dubious  pretension,  fairly  marked  with  tha  necessary 
caution.  In  the  instance  under  consideration,  he  is  not  ad*> 
rnonislied  of  the  unsafe  ground  which  he  treads  ;  and  unless  he 
obtains  some  better  guide,  he  must  inevitably  fall.  The  most 
coin|)etent  and  impartial  writers  have  already  pronounced  a 
judgement  on  llegesippus,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  Mr. 
Cox's,  and  which,  wc  apprehend,  is  in  accordance  wiilt  truth. 
We  are  however  bound  in  justice  to  the  Author  to  notice,  that 
instances  do  occur  in  his  work,  of  the  proper  cxpr438sion  of 
disapprobation  at  the  means  by  which  Christianity  received 
many  of  its  early  injuries. 

it  is  somewhat  curious  that  a  minister  of  tlia  C)hureh  of  > 
England  should  speak  of  Tertulliaii*s  censuring  with  <  deacrveil 
*  severity,'  the  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  forgive 
sins : 

*  “  I  hear,’*  says  he,  “  that  a  decree,  a  peremptory  decree,  hat 
been  issued.  The  chief  pontiff,  forsooth  the  bishop  of  bi8ho|>a, 
declares,  *  1  absolve  penitents  prom  the  sins  of  aDUltcry 
AND  FORNICATION !’  O  edict,  pregnant  with  every  abomination  I” 
Shortly  afterwards  he  adds  :  “  Who  can  pardon  sin,  but  God  alone  ^ 
This  is,  indeed,  the  prerogative  of  the  Lord,  not  of  the  servant ;  of 
God  himself,  not  of  the  priest.**  ’!  p.  217. 

Has  Mr.  Cox  never  absolved  penitents  from  their  sins  ?  • 
Ilow  can  the  edict,  Tertullian's  censure  against  which  he  ap¬ 
proves  of,  be  *  pregnant  with  every  abomination,*  any  more  than 
the  rubric  of  his  own  Church,  which  directs  *  the  PriesV  to 
tbsolve  the  transgressor  from  all  his  sins  ?  Mr.  Cox  surely 
cannot  allege  that  the  rubric  directs  absolution  to  be  given  after 
confession ;  for  does  not  the  ‘  abominable  edieV  limit  abso* 
lution  to  the  penitent  ?  and  as  for  the  *  sins  of  adultery  and 
f^rnicatioHy  arc  they  not  includeil  in  the  authority  claimed  by 
the  *  PriesV  of  the  English  Church,  to  absolve  sinners  from 
qU  their  sins  ?  Nomine  muiatOy  de  te  fabula  narratur. 

The  common  place  details  of  this  volume  are  not  redeem^, 
lit  any  instance,  oy  original  ditscusiioDS,  nor  relieved  by  an^ 
beauties  of  style. 

Vou  X.  N.S. 
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Art.  IX.  The  KMcal  Ctfclop^dia ;  or  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  .  intended  to  ficiliiate  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Inspired 
Writings.  By  William  Junes.  8vo.  2  vols.  Price  11.  iGs.  1816. 

Mr.  .lO.\8IS  la  already  adtranlag’.^ously  known  to oiir readers, 
as  liie  .\utlior  of  a  very  iiiterestini^  “  History  ol  the  WaU 
“  densi's,”  which  was  noticed  in  our  July  Number,  1816.  In  re. 
tiewingthit  work,  we  particularly  remarketl  the  Author’s  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  original  and  simple  institutes  of  ChriNliunity,  which 
luve  been  so  widel)  and  grossly  corrupted,  and  the  purity  of  his 
attachment  to  Christian  Liberty.  In  the  publication  now  beforo 
us,  we  recognixe  tbe  snme  inestimable  but  rare  qualities.  It  is 
cfldently  Mr.  Jones’s  object  in  this,  as  in  bis  former  production, 
to  represent  the  religion  of  Christ  as  in  its  genuine  form;  to 
exhibit  it,  not  as  it  has  generally  been  seen,  distorted  and 
debas<*d,  but  in  its  original  beauty  and  adorned  with  its  native 
attractions,  as  displ.iyed  by  its  .Aiitlior.  We  only  do  justice  to 
tbe  labours  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  describing  them  as  designed  to 
serve  and  atlapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Th«  re  are  several  important  articles  in  the  present  compilation, 
which  have  left  on  our  minds  so  strong  an  impression  of  their 
excellence  in  this  respect,  as  to  obtain  from  us  this  commendation 
im  limini\  though,  at  the  same  time,  wc  are  not  fully  prepared 
to  vindicate  the  pn»priety  of  allotting  so  much  space  to  them  as 
they  till  in  these  pages.  Biit  the  Author  would  perhaps  urge 
that  this  is  included  in  his  plan,  which  professes  to  facilitate  an 
aoqutiuiance  with  the  inspired  writings.  Still  we  think  that 
the  discussions  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  would  he  more 
appropriate  to  a  woik  diiUTeiil  from  the  present.  So  luminously, 
and  useftiily,  however,  are  some  important  topics  of  Tlieology 
treatoil  in  ihtse  volumes,  that  we  admit  the  Author  to  all  tbe 
beneht  of  the  plea  he  may  be  dis|H)seii  to  urge  in  favour  of  tlt« 
execution  of  his  work. 

*  i'o  facilitate  an  acquaintance  witli  tire  inspired  writings,*  is  a 
most  praise-worthy  employment,  in  wliieh,  during  a  succession 
of  ages,  learned  anti  excellent  persons  have  engaged,  either  as 
translators  or  commentators.  To  these  hibourers  in  sacred 
literature  every  Christian  owes  great  and  lasting  obligation. 
If  the  reader  of  a  classic  jieruses  the  notes  and  illustrations  of  an 
edition  with  grateful  recollections, — if  the  prose  of  Herodotus, 
ami  the  lyrics  of  Pintlar,  arc  reatl  more  intelligibly  and  more 
pleasaiitly,  as  chioitlated  by  a  \Vt*ssciing  and  a  Ileyne, — the 
student  of  the  saerfd  writings,  wlio  reads  and  understands 
tlmm,  cannot  hut  feel  how  much  he  is  aided  in  his  progress  by^ 
llie  lights  which  Iliblieal  scholars  exhibit.  These  lighto 
however  are  so  numerous,  and  fltcir  rays  are  so  scat tcrcil,  that 
it.  has  bi'come  a  useful  and  necessary  fUTvice  to  s»‘lect,  and 
i^oiicentiaie  a  |>ortion  of  them,  for  the  bloeht  of  those  who  cannot 
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b;iTe  access  to  the  ori&;inul  sources  of  instruction.  Man^  wlio 
nrc  <lL>irous  of  poss»»ini;  the  means  of  uncierstandrni^  the 
Scrijitures,  arc  nnalile  to  purchase  iarije  and  costly  vohtin^, 
\iliilc  their  situation  |)reclu(les  them  from  the  use  of  the  iti6st 
crlt*brrttt*d  works  of  RitiMcal  and  rhcolojfical  literature.  Those 
who  arc  furni>hc<l  with  these,  are  little  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  their  less  favoured  hrethren  have  to  contend,  while 
por;»Ii'xetl  with  a  sreojjraphical  or  a ehronolot^ical  qiiesti6n,  which 
they  have  no  o.caus  of  solvint'.  ‘  A  Dictionary  of  the  BilJe,’ 
or  a  '  B'.hlicid  (’veloptTdIa’,  would  he  to  many  inquiring  and 
excellent  Mien,  an  iiiestimahle  acquisition. 

That  such  works  should  answer  their  purpose,  in  the  best 
niaiiiicr,  it  is  nt‘cessary  that  they  embody  only  the  most  useful 
articles,  and  that  (hey  he  of  a  moderate  Calm'et’s 

IVictionary  is  a  most  vahuhle  hook,  but  to  many  *rt  is  altogether 
iniccos>ihlc  by  its  price.  The  rich  may  command  literary 
soiks ;  it  is  tor  a  very  different  class  of  persons  tli’ttt  such  a 
foinpilition  as  we  arc  alluding  to,  is  wanted.  Mr.  J.  ha^  Wc 
think  soincwti  it  overlooked  the  pecuniary  incompetencies  of 
muiy  sclu»!ar'»,  in  extending'  some  of  hi^‘  biographical  articles  to 
an  (.mice*  s'<ary  length,  as  in  those  of  Jaco5^,  Joseph,  Moses,*  &c. 
A  simple.  ri‘f»Teiice  to  the*  inimitable  history  of.  Joseph,  ^a>» 
drsciilictl  in  (iiMM'sis,  would  have  been  amply  suiltcient.  This 
hUtory  cun  imlecd  be  read  only  in  the  Bible.  We  state  this 
ohjecfion  simply  for  tlie  purpose  of  suggesting  an  appropriate 
bn*\iiy  in  the  insertion  of  eommon  topics. 

rile  (ieugraphical  part  of  the  work  is  very  respoctahly 
Cxocufeil,  though  not  hy  any  means  faultless.  Many  of  the 
irriclcs  in  this  division  ndsrht  have  been  eulurc^d  with  advtin^ 
laijc,  us  ill  tlif  examples  of  l^hiladHphia  and  Smyrna,  of  whicli, 
and  of  some  other  places,  more  partienUir  and  interesting  accounts 
niiijhl  easily  li.ivc  he»*n  furnished.  The  distance  of  places  shCuld 
liavo  been  regularly  noted.  We  shall  extract  the  description 
ol  (’oriiilli. 

‘Corinth,  a  renowned  city*  the  capita)  of  Achaia,  situated  on  the 
hthmuu  which  separates  the  Peloponnesus  from  Attica.  This  city 
^;is  one  tf  the  most’  populous  and  wealthy  of  all  Greece.  SitoatW 
^out  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  stadia 
the  sea,  on  either  side',  it  drew  the  commerce  of  both  ihe  east 
i^tid  tile  w^est  from  all  parts.  'Ih'e  s/urrounding  country  being  mtwn- 
tHinons  and  raihcr  barren,  the  inhabitants  were  not  much  addi^ed 
to  i  prirult’ir?-,  but  from  their  local  situation,  they  possessed  singitlafr 
Jrtlv..ntages  fbr  commerce  whicdi  they  carried  to  a  great  extent.'  The 
d^tural  consequences  of  an  extensive  commerce  were  Wdolth  and 
loxiiry ;  fohterod  in  this  ir.atiner,  Corinth  rose  in  magnitmlc  and 
^rmdcur,  and  its  cle;jant  and  oiagnifir/nt  icmpici,  p  dices, 

■hd  other  public  btiiiJings;  adorned  wlih  >»tatues,  columns,  capitals, 
md  bales,  riot  only  rcxidcred  it  the  pndc  of  its  inhabitanii^  and  th# 
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admiration  of  strangers,  but  gave  rise  to  that  order  of  architecture 
which  stiU  hears  its  name.  Besides  the  citadel,  built  upon  a  moun* 
tain,  which  overlooked  the  city*  and  which  was  called  Acro-C'orimhui, 
tlie  w'orks  of  an  which  principally  displayed  the  opulence  and  taste 
ol'the  Corinthians,  were  the  grottoes  raised  over  the  fountain  l^renc, 
aacred  to  the  Muses,  and  constructed  of  white  marble:  the  theatre 
and  stadium,  built  of  the  same  materials,  and  decorated  in  the  roost 
magnificent  manner :  the  temple  of  Neptune,  containing  the  chariots 
of  Uiat  fabulous  deity  and  of  Amphitrite,  drawn  by  horses  covered 
.over  with  {^uld,  and  adorned  with  ivory  hoofs  :  the  avenue  which  led 
to  this  editice,  decorateil  on  the  one  side  with  the  statues  of  those 
that  had  been  victorious  at  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other, 
witJi  rows  of  tall  pine  trees. 

*  Corinth  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
of  its  inhabitants,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  commer^^e  and  the  mag- 
niticeoce  of  its  buildings.  The  arts  and  sciences  wer^  bere  carried  to 
such  perfection  that  Cicero  terms  it,  “  totius  Greciae  lumen,'*  the 
light  of  all  (ireece ;  and  Floras  calls  it,  “  Grecia*  decus,**  the 
ornament  of  Greece.  Seminaries  abounded,  in  whicli  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  were  publicly  taught  by  learned  professors,  and  strangers 
resorted  to  them  from  all  quarters  to  perfect  their  education.  Hence 
the  remark  of  the  Homan  poet  Horace,  Non  cuivis  homini  contigit 
•dire  Corinthuni.’*  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  to  visit 
Corinth.  The  lustre,  however,  which  this  famous  city  derived  from 
the  number  and  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  was  greatly  tarnished  by 
their  debauched  manners.  Strabo  informs  us  that,  “  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Corinth,  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  harlots,  the 
slaves  of  the  temple,  who,  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  prostituted 
themselves  to  all  comers  for  hire,  and  in  consequence  oi  these  the 
city  was  crowded  and  became  wealthy.**  Lib.  viii.  p.  681.  It  U 
accordiiiglv  known  that  lasciviousness  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  at 
Corinth,  that  tlic  appellation  of  a  Corinthian,  given  to  a  woman, 
imported  that  she  w  as  a  prostitute. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  Corinth  when  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  came  to  preach  the  gospel  there,  in  the  year  of  Christ  52.* 

Of  the  Biographical  articles  we  give  the  following  sample* 

*  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  brother  to  the  celebrated 
..Seneca,  il»e  philosopher,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  on  Anger. 

He  was  n  person  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition  ;  and  seems  to  liave 
conducteii  himself  with  considerable  prudence  in  his  official  capacity. 
While  Paul  resided  at  Corinth,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  enraged  at  the  pro* 
gross  the  gospel  was  making  in  that  city,  particularly  umong  the  Jewa, 

accused  him  of  tcdchmg  men  to  w  orship  God  contrary  to  their 
law,**  Acts  xviii.  Pi,  13.  and  dragged  him  before  Gailio’s  tribunal, 
who,  as  procon.sul,  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Corinth.  But 
Gnliio  retused  to  he*M  ihcir  complaint,  anil  told  them  that  if  th« 
matter  in  question  ronected  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  or  any 
act  of  injustice,  he  should  think  hiutseU* obliged  to  hear  it  paticntlyi 
but  as  it  merely  regarded  a  question  of  their  l.i.v,  he  declined  to 
interfere  in  it  So  f;**^  tiulliu  oiMy  li.ive  acted  right;  but  w lien  the 
rabble  proceeded  to  seize  Sosuieues  the  chiei  ruler  of  the  syoagoguei 
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gpd  beat  him  before  hia  tribunal,  without  trial  or  proof  of  ^ilt,  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  interfered,  and  protected  an  unoffending  man 
from  their  violence :  and  in  that  inatunce  his  conduct  was  centarable.* 

Tlie  view  which  is  "iveii  by  .Mr.  Jones,  of  many  subjects 
included  in  the  Bible,  is  very  ditrerent  froiii  that  which  has  been 
taken  by  some  other  writers,  whose  early  formed  |)rtjudicc^  have 
perverted  their  minds  from  the  pro|H‘r  means  of  for  mi  nq^  a  cornet 
ilrterminution  on  tlieii  merits  :  such  are  the  questions  whidi 
involve  the  cliaracter  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  Institutes,  and 
its  Ministers,  'l^o  jud^e  of  tiu'se  arii^ht,  the  New  Testament 
alone  is  siithcieiit,  and  is  exclusively  the  testimony  and  the 
evidt'iice  which  we  must  consult  for  principles  and  practice  of 
Christian  ohlififatioii.  Instead  however  of  eudeavoiiring  to 
obtain  the  knowl  dg^e  of  Christian  law  from  this  dc|K)sitory,  for 
the  purpose  of  dehniii!^  and  innintuininq;  the  external  relations 
of  Christian  scHMotii  s,  the  actual  usai^e  of  communities  over 
which  a  secular  spirit  1ms  ditVused  its  iidlnence,  has  supplied  the 
means  of  settliiii^  the  question  ;  and  hence,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  there  is  found,  in  modern  clmrches,  an  order  of  thinj^s 
diderent  from  that  which  marked  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  societies  of  believers.  It  lias  been  hut  seldom  that 
a  recurrence  to  first  principles  has  collided  relii^ioiis  Reformers. 
Some  of  the  early  Puritans,  the  Brownists,  and  the  Baptists, 
setm  to  have  struck  out  the  pro|H‘r  lig^hts  for  their  conduct,  at 
persons  diliq^ently  inquirini^  the  way  iti  which  they  should  go. 
They  however  had  but  few  followers,  and  in  the  churches  of  the 
Nonconformists  much  is  still  wanting  to  purify  their  usages  and 
to  complete  their  resemblance  to  the  primitive  societies  of 
Christ's  followers.  The  social  feature  of  Christianity  is  in  some 
communities  entirely  lost,  and  in  others  scarcely  discernible. 
With  these  defects  in  their  character,  the  persons  who  have 
contracted  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  oversight  of  Chris¬ 
tian  churches,  are  yet  quite  satisfied  with  them  !  And  could 
this  be,  if  the  laws  of  the  Christian  economy  exclusively  were 
adopted  and  applied  to  practice?  A  comparison  of  ourselves- 
with  others  may  induce  a  feeling  of  complacency  in  regard  to 
ourselves ;  but  the  method  to  be  adopted,  as  of  prime  utility  in 
effecting  our  radical  amendment,  is  a  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  the  rules  prescribed  for  our  obedience.  Christians  will 
therefore  never  bring  their  institutes  into  the  form  which  it  is 
intended  they  should  bear,  till,  discarding  every  other  mode  of 
determining  their  character,  they  examine  them  by  the  delinea¬ 
tions  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  To  these  Mr.  Jones  has  paid 
particular  attention.  Many  of  the  articles  in  his  present  work, 
are  directly  relative  to  the  subjects  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
discipline  ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  some 
doubt  os  to  the  propriety  of  their  insertioo  may  be  felt  while  the 
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Hiblicsl  CyclO|)X<lia  is  regdriled  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  DiMp, 
such  is  their  excellence  aiul  their  im|K)rtance,  and  *io  *-  ‘as»  n»t  le 
do  we  consider  the  puh’icaiion  of  them,  that,  \vitho4it  pledniii<^ 
ourselves  to  an  uiitpiahtii  .1  approval,  we  tio  most  seiiouslv  uitd 
slron;;ly  reconnueml  them  to  the  perusal  of  Christians.  Uniitr 
the  article  Kditicaiioii,  the  Author  reinuiks,  that 


‘  It  is  a  question  th.it  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  both  the 
pastors  and  churches  of  the  present  day»  how  far  tl.eir  external  order 
of  worship  is  that  w  hich  is  hest  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the 
variouN  ^ilts  whit  h  Christ  hath  heslewed  upon  them,  and  which  are 
conferred  with  a  view  to  their  inutiial  edification  ;  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  how  far  their  order  is  con.'*onant  to  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  ordained  in  the  first  churches  of  the  saints;  for  we  may 
rest  folly  assured  that,  if  the  order  of  our  churches  in  llie  present  day 
var’ict  trom  that  which  was  instituted  by  the  nposiles,  i/  is  for  ihe  worse. 
And  I  tlie  more  readily  suggest  this  hint,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fact  too 
obvious  to  be  disputed,  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  who  have 
arisen  in  the  Christian  clu.rch  since  the  times  of  reformation, 
have  perceived  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  and  been  greatly 
dissutistied  with  the  present  prevailing  plan  which  confines  the  con¬ 
ducting*  of  public  worship  on  the  Lord’s  day,  to  the  prayers  and 
preaching  ot  the  pastor,  'i'he  cowpluint  ha«  been  echoed  by  many 
who  yet  know  not  how*  to  redress  the  grievance  or  apply  the  remedy, 
'riie  duty  however  is  incumbent  upon  them  ;  for,  in  vain  shall  they 
complain  of  the  wainl  of  edification  among  the  churches,  the  scarcity 
of  gifts  for  qualifying  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  great 
dissimilarity  lliat  tliere  is  between  the  churches  of  the  present  day 
and  the  first  churches  of  the  saints,  in  the  fervency  of  their  zeal,  the 
holiness  of  their  lives,  their  conformity  to  Christ,  and  their  unfeigned 
love  to  the  brethren,  so  lone  as  they  are  regardle.ss  ol  the  means 
which  his  wisdom  and  his  love  have  instituted  to  promote  their 
spiritual  prosperity.  '1  hat  which  first  of  all  demands  their  concern  is, 
to  disentangle  their  minds  Iroin  an  undue  deference  to  the  customs  of 
their  foreluthcrs,  and  to  follow  the  latter  no  fariher  than  they  can 
perceive  them  following  Christ  and  his  Apostles,* 


The  arutenesHof  the  Author  appears  in  many  of  the  articles  in 
this  ('\clopir«lin,  though  the  proluiulity  of  his  nielaphysicul 
knowleilge  will  not  he  conceded  by  every  scholar  who  may 
examine  it.  Locke’s  ilciinition  of  Conscience  (art.  Conscience) 
severely  censured  by  ^Ir.  Jones,  who  substitutes  the  following 
ill  ilH  place;  ‘  C’oiiscieiice,  is  the  testimony  or  secret  judgment 
‘  ol  the  soul,  which  awards  its  upprohatioii  to  actions  that  it 


theology  at  varianct*  with  the  Author’s,  hut  as  acpiestiun  ofipuraJ 
science,  wc  should  be  glad  if  he  vouUI  tjive  us  the  satisfacUon 


s  the  satibfa^t{ion 
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trhicb  wc  arc  prepared  to  expect  from  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
projHisition  is  announced. 

•  That  tlie  author  of  our  nature  has  furnished  us  with  infallible 
yr  Hciples  of  judj^Ing  concerning  right  and  wrong,  in  giving  us  certain 
instincts  and  feelings,  and  in  establishing  a  certain  order  and  course 
of  nature,  to  whicli  these  instincts  and  feelings  are  adapted,  Isa  point 
slaiost  demonstrable.* 

In  comparing  the  present  work  with  Calmet’s  Dictionary,  we 
have  observed  t«ome  articles  which  Mr.  Jones  has  omitted,  that 
sliuidd  have  had  a  place  here;  they  are  however  neither  nume¬ 
rous  nor  important.  Under  ‘  Pinnacle*  the  reader  is  rcfcrrc<l  to 
the  article  ‘  'remple,*  where  nothing  on  the  subject  occurs.  We 
suppose  the  design  of  Mr.  Jones  was  to  dcscrii»e  the  scene  of  a 
part  of  Uhrist*s  temptation.  In  the  account  of  Mat  y,  the  sister 
of  Lizarus,  there  is  obviously  some  confusion.  It  wouhi  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  work,  if  the  import  ul  naiiu^  of 
Hebrew  origin  had  been  uniformly  given.  Much  time  and 
labour  have  certainly  been  consumed  upon  tlie  work,  wliich 
altogether  possesses  (piulifications  sutlicient  to  justify  our  recom¬ 
mendation  of  it  as  a  compilation  of  interesting  and  useful  articles 
tVoiii  our  most  valuable  Biblical  writers,  mixed  with  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  portion  of  original  matter  relative  to  the  faith,  the 
practice,  and  the  discipline  included  in  the  New  'IVsiHmeiit. 

Art.  X.  A  Letter  to  an  Entflish  NoMeman,  rcspccltiilly  submitted  to 
theticrious  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Contain¬ 
ing  an  Analysis  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  a  Review  of  the 
Catholic  Question,  as  it  relates  to  Ireland  in  particular,  and  as  il 
stands  connected  in  its  C  onsequences  with  the  Happiness  and  Se¬ 
curity  of  Society  in  other  Countries.  By  libekatuu.  bvo.  pp, 
316.  Pr.Os.  1817. 

^11 K  circnmstancea  in  which  tlie  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
^  Quest Uii  originated,  and  the  einharrassments  whicli  have 
attended  its  progress,  adbrd  decisive  proofs  of  the  radical  ev'ils  of 
a  union  between  civil  authority  and  religious  profession.  'The 
injustice  of  such  a  connexion  must  Ire  coiisiden  d  on  other 
grounds,  hut  the  impolicy  of  it  is  a[>)iarent  in  the  cuiiseqiiencei* 
'vliicli  have  created  so  powerful  an  op|K)sition  between  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Papal  hierarchy,  and  the  partisans  of  the  ProfestMnt' 
Kerif*siastical  PiStabliHhment  of  Englund.  The  eiijoyinent  of' 
exclusive  secular  patronage  by  religious  professors;  is  not  ilte- 
nianch  d  by  any  just  claim  they'  can*  make  in  that  Character  ; 
•nd  as*  it  cun  he  obtained  only' by  the  viol.itiort  df  social  right,  it 
<Highrnot  to  excite’ surprise  that’ the  tesidts  of  the' encitrliciiiinmt 
should  prove  per|)lexiiig  and  inisehievous.  If,  at  the  period  of  the 
reptare  with’ the  Homi^  m*  the' time 'of  Henry  the  Etghtli, 
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religious  freedom  liad  been  fully  recogniseil,  and  civil  righti  left 
the  appropriate  (pialifications  ot  their  own  proper  subjects, — if  th^ 
political  institutes  of  the  country  had  l»een  the  exclusive  care  of 
its  government,  uud  religion,  as  llie  business  ot  individuals,  had 
lHH*n  left  in  their  own  keeping,  the  \vis<iom  ol  the  Legislature  bid 
not  been  necessary  to  settle  luiinerons  questions  wbicb  have  in¬ 
volved  the  national  prosperity  and  existence  Civil  goverinuent 
alwavs  act>  ii.o>t  aecor<iiug  to  i»s  original  purpose,  when  it  sepa¬ 
rates  the  religious  prole'^siou  of  the  subjects  ot  the  State  Iroin  its 
control,  and  limits  its  attentions  to  tlieir  political  capacity.  The 
history  ol  those  nations  in  whose  institutes  this  principle  lias  bren 
▼ioUiisI,  is  replete  with  accounts  of  the  fienvst  contentions, 
and  the  most  extensive  misehicis  oceasionetl  by  the  restless 
inihience  of  religious  profession  associated  with  stTular  power. 
Religious  proles>ion,  which  should  find  its  proper  rolaiions  and 
exercise  in  the  ohjecis  of  «’ternity,  has  never  he«Mi  diverted  from 
its  true  inicrests,  but  the  pnhlic  peace  and  welfare  have  been 
sacriticed  to  the  spirit  wliich  it  has  acquired  hy  its  unnatural 
alliaiiee. 

It  is  easier  to  discover  practical  mischiefs  than  to  apply  a 
proper  remeily  lor  their  cure.  'I'he  evils  consequent  on  a  secular 
religions  antliority,  are  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  the  clidieidties  of  Ireland,  though  there  in  ly  Ix'  some  perhaps 
who  are  iiuunnpetent,  and  others  unwilling,  to  trace  them  to  their 
pro|>er  caiiM^.  ‘  Kinnneipation/  it  is  imagined,  wilt  heal  these 
maladies,  riiis  is  the  demand  of  a  large  class  of  the  people ; 
while  another  nuuieroiis  class  dread  the  nn^asure  as  threatening 
still  greater  dangers.  In  regard  to  ourselves,  we  do  not  dissem¬ 
ble  that  Popery  armed  with  jvower,  would  present  all  that  is 
alarming.  We  firmly  believe  that  its  triumph  woiihl  he  the 
death  blow  to  our  liberties,  and  timt  its  snccoss  would  be  followed 
with  the  direst  tragedies.  We  shouhl  then  fear  all  that  men 
can  fear.  Rut  with  this  feeling  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  that  the  reasons  for  onr  alarm  are  found  in  other  causes 
than  the  proposed  meiusure  of  ‘  Kinancipntion.*  If  the  influence 
and  acts  of  our  (jovernment  went  only  to  the  sanction  of 
‘  K  nancipation,* — if  the  l^^gislature  satisfied  itself  with  the  re- 
p4»al  of  Penal  Statutes  affecting  Roman  ilatliolics,  we  should  not 
treuible  at  the  prospect ;  we  should  cheer  ourselves  with  the  good 
to  be  anticipated  from  employing  the  means  of  knowledge  freely 
and  extenaively.  But  when  we  view  the  attitude  which  Popery 
has  uow  assumed,  and  consider  to  whom  it  owes  the  revived  lio|)e 
of  again  couirolling  and  injuring  us,  wecaiinot  conceal  that  the 
solicited  eniancipafioii,  were  it  even  conceded,  would  not  be  the 
primary  evil  to  excite  dread.  And  we  would  hope  that  every 
Protestant  who  expresses  his  alarm  about  it,  has  the  testimony 
of  his  conscience  that  neither  actively,  nor  by  his  sanction,  has  he 
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gideti  the  once  fallen  as^enU  of  Popery  abroad,  to  regain  their 
tents,  and  the  |>o\\'er  of  doing  mischief. 

Kroin  what  cause  can  it  have  arisen,  that  this  ^  Question*  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Statute,  has  be<Mi  discussed  on  grounds 
so  partial  ^  A  stranger  to  our  jurispudence  might  easily  con- 
dudis  from  the  debates  which  this  *  Question*  has  excited,  that 
the  only  persons  among  the  subjects  of  this  United  Kingdom, 
who  are  aggrieved  by  the  provisions  of  the  penal  cotie,  are  the 
professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  the  case  of  the  entire 
bodv  of  Protestant  Dissenters  having  been  overlooked  by  the 
writers  an  i  spe  ikers  who  have  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Peti¬ 
tioners  for  Kmancipatum.  On  tiie  principles  which  tln\se  advo- 
caU*s  have  avowed,  the  restrictions  oppressive  to  Dis^ienters 
oiiirht  immediately  to  bo  removed,  and  the  way  opened  iur  their 
admittance  to  the  full  exercise  ul  tlicir  civil  rights.  t 

Lord  (irenville  has  publicly  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  uiutonluhle  wisdom  and  justice,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  onr  fellow  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catbolic  reli¬ 
gion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  civil  constitution.  Aware,  how¬ 
ever,  that  tlie  rclation^  of  the  Rum  an  Catholics  to  a  foreign 
power,  are  considerations  of  great  moment  in  this  question,  his 
lionlsiiip  qualities  the  proposed  measuie,  by  suggesting  Uie 
adoption  of  suitable  arrangements  maturely  prepared,  which  are 
woU  known  lO  comprehend  the  reservation  of  flic  inlluence  of  the 
t>o\vr.  ovci  die  nomination  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Were 
the  circumsiaiices  in  whicli  tlie  necessity  of  interposing  this  Veto 
arises,  i  Muoved,  or  did  they  not  exist,  his  Lordship's  *  act  of 
‘  uniieuiable  wisdom  and  justice’  would  bt^  cleared  of  every  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Now,  in  whatever  respcK'ts  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  are  consitlered  as  being  unwisely- M\i\  unjuitly 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  onr  civil  constitution,  Protestant 
Dissenters  maintain  a  title  neitluT  less  clear  nor  less  strong. 
Their  cd  liats,  (and  which  they  cannot  he  charged  with  obtruding 
«j»on  the  public  atteiilion,)  are  entirely  divested  of  all  thos«‘  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  adhere  to  the  ‘  Catholic  claims.*  They  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  foreign  authority,  they  have  no  infallible  head  of  the 
‘  church*  at  Rome  to  dictate  the  laws  of  their  obedience ;  they 
do  not  profess  an  exclusive  creed  ;  their  attachment  to  the  civil 
constitution  under  which  they  live,  is  unquestionable,  and  their 
submission  to  the  laws  is  exemplary.  If,  then,  to  say  the  least, 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  are,  as  to  their  political  character, 
nut  inferior  to  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ii 
must  he  *  an  act  of  undeniable  wisdom  and  justice*  to  exonerato 
them  from  the  restrictions  of  |>enal  statutes,  by  their  admission 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  civil  constitution.  To  repeal  those 
statutes  in  tavour  of  *  Catholics,*  and  leave  them  binding  and 
galling  on  Protestants,  would  be  palpable  injusUce.  To  tlie 
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ProtMtnnt  Dts^fnlor^  tlie  civil  conMtiittticn  of  Knsjland,  iv  now 
e^tal)liHhod,  owch,  mnv  ih  in  to  any  other  das'*  of  iij 

pre<^orvation  in  ii  jimt  iIumi  ihal  aiiT  of  tliose  riirlifs,  whicli  they 
have  ever  he<*n  the  I'orcinortt  in  st-curiiig  to  the  c«MUiiiunit\,sliouId 
be  wiihhehl  from  tliein  ? 

*rhe  Li't  er  now  before  us,  is  written  with  some  nhility,  hut  it 
lins  no  claim  to  praise  for  exci'lleiice  of  urr  inijcmciit  or  |M*rspi« 
ciiity  of  style  ;  it  is  imlceil  |>rrplc\eil  and  ohsciire. 

The  Author  propo>es  to  invest i^ite  the  oripnal  riv^hts  which 
man  retains  on  enterint^  into  the  social  state,  an<l  to  the  enjoy, 
inent  of  which  every  memher  of  the  comm  unity,  not  st>timMl  hy 
crime  or  rendered  infamous  hy  punishment,  is,  under  the  Kritish 
constilntion,  etpially  and  fully  entitled  ;  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  previous  to  ami  at  the  period  of  the  llevohition 
of  1  8S ;  to  review  the  condi’ioiis  to  he  performed  hy  every  can¬ 
didate  lor  the  honours  and  privilet^es  of  the  State,  previous  to 
his  competency  to  hold  or  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  to  prove  that  such 
conditions  cannot  he  injnitoiisor  repugnant  to  the  tetter  or  tht 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Relii^ion. 

As  it  would  bo  vain  to  attempt  nn  analysis  of  tins  volume,  we 
shall  satisfy  otirscWcs  with  furnishing  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowins^  extracts  : 

'  The  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  peculiarly  marked, 
by  requiring  im  obedience  to  its  decrees,  so  implicit  and  unqualified, 
that  its  votaries,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  are  (in  contradiction  to  the 
meaning  of  terms)  the  subjects  of  a  tevtjmrat,  though  denominated  a 
spirihtal  king'^om;  and  as  that  auihonty  is  most  arbitrary  which  it 
leiitt  defined,  the  Church  of  Rome  ascertains  no  limits  hryond  which 
iu  power  cannot  extend ;  but  “  wise  in  its  generation,**  proportions 
the  uhedii  nce  requireil  to  the  necessities  which  may  demoiul  them  : 
and  by  affixing  crime  even  to  doubt,  and  a|K)HiHcy  to  inquiiy,  the 
origin  and  nutuic  of  its  assumed  spiritual  authority  is  so  uver-sha- 
clow'cil  aud  ohscurrd  from  prolanc  observation,  that  allegiance  thereto 
becomes  iinpik  it  and  supreme,  and  the  security  extended  to  the  state, 
for  the  pertorin.mce  of  the  duty  of  allegiance,  rests  upon  the  discre* 
lion  of  its  own  infallihle  will  ! 

‘  The  subject  urges  me  to  a  detail  which  I  could  wish  to  avoid, 
were  1  not  satisfied  that  though  c'alholics  may  be  entitled  to  tolera¬ 
tion,  vet  until  they  escape  from  their  present  yoke  of  bondage,  they 
must  be  incapable  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  constitutSoiial  freedom, 
aud  therefore  are  unfit  depositories  of  pow  er  or  of  privilege.*  p  77. 

•  If  political  power  and  privileges  should  be  still  pursued,  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  success  of  the  laity  must  depend  upon  your  ability  to 
prow,  by  primary  ami  authentic  evidence,  that  all  the  doctrines  im* 
puted  til  llic*  Church  rd  Home,  injurious  to  the  seeurity  of  constitu* 
tuinal  liberty,  as  upheld  hy  bome  and  denied  hy  other  councils,  aro 
now  not  <  nly  fn.t  recognized  but  /vrmaliy  abrogatrd  and  ctinnemned 
by  AD  emt/iorUy  egual  to  th4U  hy,xvhick‘  Uiey  were  previously  imposed 
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and  confirfHeJ,  and  which  authority  or  council  it  the  pretont  standard 
of  r:iii»‘»lic  orthodoxy. —  You  will,  1  doubt  not,  aiitici)mte  that  un* 
frrtn^  tuind.ird  to  which  your  doctrines  and  discipline  have  been 
adapted,  the  Council  of  Trent; — you  are,  therefore,  poti- 
tiveiv  ri-quired  to  produce  the  record  of  this  infallible- council,  duly 
authentic  <ted,  for  the  examination  of  the  Imperial  legislature,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  discover,  by  actual  inspection^  whether  those  doctrines, 
injurious  to  the  peace  and  security  of  man,  which  were  either 
Mrrff'/y  or  partialfi^  he!d^  maintained,  practised,  or  imputed,  at  any 
period,  h  ive  been  formally  recited^  condemned,  ri'pealed,  and  rmouncea, 
in  order  to  remove  doubts  and  to  ensure  confidence.’  pp  269,  272. 

'riiis  ajipeal  and  this  demand  atldressed  to  the  Uomisli  Clertjy, 
a'-e  entitled  to  serious  consideration  ;  they  on^ht  to  be  fairly 
iret.  Uelii^ioii  can  never  he  at  variance  with  the  real  interests 
of  society  ;  am!  if  an  anthority  is  acknowledg^cd  as  a  religious 
authority  hy  ‘  t 'atliolics,*  it  is  just  to  retpiire  satisfactory  evi- 
(Ifiue  of  its  entire  separation  from  political  ohliq^ation,  an  obli¬ 
gation  exclusively  under  the  cuc^nizancc  of  the  Slate. 

'fhe  Author  very  foicibly  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  as  essential  and  particular  duties  at  the  present 
i«o»nent,  the  ‘  Uestoration  of  the  Scriptures’  to  the  people,  and 
the  ‘  Itemiueiation  of  the  Papal  authority.’  The  Letter  Is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  llollaiid. 


Art.  XI.  1.  The  Protestant  Reformat  ion  commemorated  s  a  Sermon* 
preached  on  Sunday  Morning,  March  1,  1S18,  at  Aldermanbury 
Postern,  London  vV'all.  By  .lohn  llawksley.  Svo.  1818. 

2,  The  Reformation  from  Popery  commemorated.  The  Subatance  of 
a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Independent  .Meeting- House,  Stow- 
market,  Nov.  9.  1817.  By  William  Ward.  bvo.  1818. 

IIATKVLR  sentiments  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
^  '  |x>lity)  may  be  entertained  hy  tliose  who  sustain  the  respon¬ 
sible  otlice  of  the  CUristiau  pastor  ainoiii'  Protestant  Dissenters, 
we  believe  wc  run  no  fear  of  contradiction  in  assertiin^,  that 
tlie  pulpit  is  rarely  if  ever  made  by  them  the  origan  of  |>o- 
litical  opinious.  Tlie  great  subjects  of  the  evangelical  iiiiw 
uUtry,  are  rarely  made  to  give  way  to  topics  of  subordinate 
importance.  An  attendant  upon  the  services  of  the  l^leeting- 
hous4‘,  might  in  luaHy  siiiiiiliaus  listen  (or  years  witbont  hearing 
from  the  preacher  ui^y  thing  more  than  a  passing  re(erefi(*e  to 
the  {>iicuiiar  tenets  of  Xoiicoufornnty.  At  an  ordination  service, 
*ueli  seiiliinciits  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  formally  intro¬ 
duced  ;  but  in  a  genend  way,  this  reserve  has  been  carried  to 
an  ext(^U  \vhu*b  has  lelt  room  for  regret  that  the  younger  part 
ot  ibtt  congregation  shoiitd  ho  suOlTed  to  grow  up  uninformed  dOr 
lo  questkiiis  of’ great  |>raclioal  iiuportancc. 
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The  lime  wa«<,  when  it  was  thoucjht  necessary  to  preach  ser¬ 
mons  a^inst  Popery.  In  the  l»ei;iiiiiiii^  ot  the  last  century, 
a  conr>e  of  sermons,  having  this  avo\^ell  ohject,  was  undertaken 
by  the  London  Dissenting  Ministers,  which  are  known  under 
the  title  of  Salter’s  Hull  licctures.  Me  <lo  not  know  that  there 
is  any  immediate  necessity  for  preaching^  ai^ainst  Popery  now, 
or,  indeed,  for  preaching  ayainut  any  species  ot  error ;  but 
there  is  always  need  tor  prei»chin^  ni»  the  truth  ;  and  the  ^reit 
principles  of  the  Protcstaiil  U  iorinaiitui,  as  constituting^  a  most 
important  branch  of  truth,  siaml  in  as  much  need  {)erha|>s  of 
bein^'  contended  for,  at  the  present  period,  as  they  have  ever 
done.  We  are  glad  that  the  faint  attempt  which  was  made  to 
turn  the  Third  Centenary  of  that  glorious  era,  to  some  moral  ac¬ 
count,  had  at  least  the  et!e(  t  of  directing  the  public  attention  in 
some  measure  to  the  subject.  Ihit  the  general  apathy  with 
which,  in  this  country,  the  proj)Osal  to  commemorate  that  event 
was  n'ceivetl,  contrasted  with  the  interest  taken  in  it  hy  the 
Protestants  of  t!»e  Continent,  might  serve  to  convince  those  who 
are  the  consistent  advocates  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  that  something  more  than  an  anniversary  reference 
has  become  reiptisile,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or 
utter  forgetfulness. 

An  earlier  attention  was  due  to  the  few’  sermons  published  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to.  Those  which  head  this  Article  we  can 
cordially  nvomroend,  as  presenting  a  concise  but  comprehensive 
view  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  in  a  style  well  adapted 
to  subserve  the  great  purpose  of  religious  instruction. 

Mr.  Ilawksley  has  appositely  taken  for  his  text,  or  motto, 
Psalm  Ixxvii.  11,  13.  ‘  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the 

‘  l>ord  :  surely  1  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old.’  The  first 
part  of  the  discourse  is  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  ultimate  character  of  Popery.  Under  the  second 
division,  he  expatiates  on  ‘  the  advantages  which  have  been  con- 
‘  ferrcil  iij>on  ns  hy  our  deliverance  from  its  bondage.’  These  he 
sums  up  in  the  follow  ing  particulars :  ^  the  unrestrained  circulation 

*  of  the  scriptures  :*  ‘  freeclum  of  thought  and  of  profession  in 
‘  all  the  concerns  of  religion  ‘  a  purer  doctrine  and  greater  sim- 

*  plicity  of  worship,’  more  especially  the  re-establisliroent  of 
that  grand  article,  (staiitis  vel  cadentis  ecclesite  articula)  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  alone !  and,  lastly,  ‘  a  more  correct  and  widely 
‘  extended  morality.’  Under  the  last  head,  be  calls  u|)on  hit 
audience  to  make  a  suitable  improvement  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  as  Protestants,  and  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  they  are 
placetl ;  not  scrupling  to  affirm  that  by  no  denomiation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  are  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  *  bettci  understood, 

*  and  more  practically  honoured,  than  by  our  truly  apostical 
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church(*s.*  The  poiiiU  alK)ve  enumerated  admit  of  a  fairground 
of  oom|»arison.  From  this  branch  of  the  discourse,  we  select 
llie  following  extract. 

*  Vour  first  and  most  obvious  duty  is  the  exercise  of  gratitude  to 
God.  From  him,  the  Father  of  lights,  “  cometli  down  every  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  gift and  his  agency  is  therefore  to  be  de¬ 
voutly  acknowledged  in  all  the  mercies  we  enjoy.  If  his  **  kingdom 
nileth  over  all if  it  extend  to  the  ino>t  minute  occurrences  of  an 
individual's  life ;  nay,  if,  as  the  Redeemer  has  assured  us,  “  a  sparrow 
fidleth  not  to  the  ground  without  our  Father,”  and  ”  the  very  hairs  of 
our  head  are  all  numbered — very  powerfully  mu?^t  we  be  impressed 
with  a  persuasion  of  the  energy  of  his  arm,  in  the  great  and  mighty 
achievement  we  are  now  commemorating ! 

*  We  are  justly  habituated  to  admit  the  peculiar  intervention  of 
Heaven,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
the  first  ages.  When  we  advert  to  tne  power  and  policy  that  were 
combined  against  it ;  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
that  was  insisted  on  ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  character  of  the 
principal  human  agents — we  arc  constrained  to  exclaim,  in  dwelling 
upon  Its  triumphs,  “  What  hath  God  wrought !”  pp.  2fi,  27. 

*  I  call  upon  you,  in  the  second  place,  to  appreciate  highly,  and  to 
maintain  inviolate,  the  principles  which  you  have  received.  The  bles¬ 
sings  we  have  been  contemplating,  as  having  emanated  from  the  Re¬ 
formation,  are  unquestionably  of  the  utmost  value.  Let  us,  then 
seek  to  impress  upon  our  minds  a  sense  of  their  importance.  Let  us 
beware  of  profaning  them.  And  let  us  be  anxious  that  they  may  be 
known  and  enjoyed  by  others  who  have  not  yet  acquired  them.  O  ! 
how  much  do  we  ourselves  owe  to  their  prevalence !  We  will  prt^, 
then,  for  their  wider  diffusion ;  and  in  our  own  separate  spheres,  will 
be  concerned  that  they  may  be  understood,  and  that  they  may  be 
venerated.  We  will  teach  them  to  our  children  and  associates.  And 
we  will  be  ready  to  protest  against  all  arbitrary  exactions  which  tend 
to  impair  or  to  obstruct  them. 

*  I  should  deem  myself  hiehly  culpable,  if,  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  addressing  this  audience,  I  did  not  advert  to  the  topic  of  Proles^ 
tant  Soncoi^rmity,  It  has  directly  flowed  from  the  Reformation, 
and  is  indeed  its  genuine  and  legitimate  result.  It  is  a  subject  of  no 
inconsiderable  moment,  and  a  subject  which  it  is  especially  desirable, 
that  our  young  friends  should  competently  understand.  It  has  long . 
been  lamented  by  many,  that  our  principles  as  Dissenters  are  not  so 
fully  comprehended,  or  so  highly  revered  as  they,  once  were,  and  as 
they  still  demand  and  deserve  to  be.  And  to  this  cause,  principally, 
k  to  be  attributed  the  secession  of  any  from  our  churches ;  for  in  the, 
humble  estimatiDn  of  tlie  preiu^her,  where  the  grounds  of  Noncon¬ 
formity  are  really  understood,  they  are  sufficient  to  carry  their  own 
•vidence. 

*  This  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  is  partly  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  neglect  of  domestic  instruction  ;  and  partly  to  other 
causes.  Dissenters  have  seldom  been  forward  to  obtrude  their  senti- 
D^nts  on  the  public  notice.  They  have  generally  acted  upon  th# 
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defensive  ;  and  have  been  seduced  into  the  arena  of  controversy  only 
when  they  have  been  wantonly  nspcrjied  ;  or, — which  has  too  fre¬ 
quently  occurred— when  their  opinions  have  been  j^rossly  misrepre- 
sented.  Some  are  too  much  disposed  to  treat  the  point  as  verv  in- 
diderent  in  itself,  and  to  think  and  to  R|>eak  li^^htly  of  it:  whilst 
Others,  with  peculiar  thoughtlessness,  are  apt  to  charge  with  ilhSc, 
rality  any  who  become  its  zealous  advocates.  And  not  a  few  are  in¬ 
clined  to  remark,  Utai  where  the  pure  gospel  is  preaclicd  in  the 
churches  of  the  establishment,  minor  considerations  arc  unworthy  of 
serious  regard. 

‘  i  gre  itly  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  tlie  multiplication  of  evangelical 
and  faithful  preachers  in  the  Church  ;  and  sincerely  do  I  abhor  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  amongst  whiitever 
denomination  it  may  prevail  :  but  1  cannot,  on  these  accotmts.  feel 
less  reverence  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  nr  cease  to  re¬ 
present  them  with  zeal  as  the  demonstrated  principles  of  truth. 
Jiigldy  do  I  prize  the  combined  efforts  of  different  classes  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and  cordially  do  co  operate  with  them; 
but  1  c.mnol  consent,  for  such  a  reason,  to  compromise  my  owa 
convictions,  or  allow  tiiem  to  be  of  iriBing  and  inconsiderable  mo¬ 
ment.’ 

Mr.  Ward’s  discourse  enters  more  into  the  detallsofthe  History 
of  Po|>ery,  and  is  higliiy  tieserving  of  circulation,  on  account  of 
the  infoniialioti  which  he  has  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a 
fewpai^cs.  After  illustratingthe  a))plicatiou  of  the  New  Testament 
prophecies,  reapt'cting  the  anti-chrislian  power,  in  tlie  l^pistles 
to  the  Tht'ssalonians  and  to  ’I'imothy,  to  the  Chwreli  of  Homo,* 
the  preacher  proceeds,  1.  ‘  to  state  the  main  princi[)les  of  Po- 
•  pery  ;  2.  to  give  a  view  of  its  rise and  3‘  to  call  ilie  atteii- 
tion  of  his  hearers  to  the  leading  facts  and  principles'  of  th'e 
Reformation. 

Among  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  papal  apostacy,  tile  state 
of  morals  which  it  induces,  is  adverted  to,  and  we  are  reminded 
in  particular  of  the  condition,  of  Italy.  The  following  note  is 
suhjniiietl. 

•  Eustace  in  his  account'  of  Italy  was  influenced  by  party  spint 
His  private*  opinion  of  the  Italians' in  general  was  Had  indeed.  A‘ 
^ntlvmtivwbo  was  often  with’ him 'previous  to  his  last  illHCss,  atid  at* 
Its  commencetnent,  told  me,  tbaCwhen  be  took'  a  final  leave'of  Hitflf 
Eustace  exclaimed  with' anguish  “  You’  are*  going.  Sir.  all*  the  Eng^' 
lislf  arc  going,  the  Countess*  of  W.  is*  going,  and  arlbtlicr  noble' 
ftmilv,  and  I  shall  be  left  alone  with  these  rascally  ItHlihfis,  not  on# 
of  wfiom  r  dare'trust.”  O!  that  a‘  nation  so  eminent*  in'  sotntfre*' 
spects  was  delivered' Iwm  Popish  bondage!* 

Mr.  Ward  sums  up  the  priuciph^H  of  the  Reformation;  itt  tlleT 
Wlowing  four  particulars:  1.  ‘  the  autbhrity  and' suiflciency 
‘  of  the  scriptures ^2.  ‘  the  right  of  private  judgement 3. 
the  doctrine  ot  justification  by  faith ;  as  expressed  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England.  4.  ^  Regeneration  by 
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*  |S(*  Sjtirii  of  and  nf*C(*«*si:y  of  hurmoss.  in  heart  and  life^ 

*  ifi  •;»  'ositiim  to  the  Pi>|)ish  notions  of  haptinma)  ret^eiieratioii, 

*  Hill!  of  a  (nvstrrioii:»  sanctity  ^ivcn  to  places  and  pcrsoaa  by 

*  o«i’"  Oil  torin^  ' 

\t'*'  .'ratn^fri  <»  t!ie  conrlndins^  parijrajdi  of  this  discoiirsi*. 

*  Rut  n’h(.  n  we  r  ‘ftect  on  the  pc^'uliarity  of  thii  day,  we  are  in- 
I'aniiv  reniindecl,  that  Hefore  another  century  has  paased,  before  an- 
o(h-T  c-  nfeuury  of  the  Relbfinatioo  can  be  celebrated,  we  shall  be  itt 
lh*  4’nrl  l  of  spirits,  an*!  onr  boilics  in  the  dust  Wh;iC  scenes  we 
ih'll  It.diold,  Mnd  in  what  a  new  state  we  shall  lie,  soaic  ^advancing  in 
I  *«*  firm  div  risihif  proi;re$8  of  holiness,  glory«  and  liap^nnesiiy  but> 
wv»  <.*ar,  some  sinking  in  eternal  shamt*,  depravity,  and  misery* 
WVn  .too’ her  cen’cnary  arrives,  we  shall  have  formed  very  dilforent 
ijets  from  what  we  now  have,  of  the  worth  and  use  of  lite.  O  !  how 
coaip!  *'U’  nothing  and  vain  will  all  that  is  merely  earthly  appear* 
Ft.uf.oher  then  to  he  active  in  improving  yimr  reiouniing  days,  not 
ilnilifu!  Ill  husiiK  ss,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  ;  that  one 
thing  is  netesvSarv,  the  salvation  of  y<»ur  imnitirtal  soul.  Strive  ye  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  live  prepared  for  death  anil  judgment,  that 
8'  the  Minr.nons  comes  to  us  in  succession,  we  ••  ay  be  found  ready* 
Whm  we  are  <leaol.  the  cause  of  the  gospel  shall  continue  to  triumpri^ 
ftir  tl«e  .  e.id  of  tf»e  hurch  lives.  In  this  place,  insiead  ot  ibo 
father*  mav  tl»e  childrr»ii  ri^e  up.  to  be  more  zealous,  active,  and 
devoted  to  their  Divine-  Master,  than  we  have  been.  The  time 
histsning  on,  when  *  II  the  mists  and  clouds  of  human  corruptions  ia 
religion,  shall  flee  away,  before  the  increasing  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Highreousn*>s.  Soon  the  might v  angel  described  in  vision,  shall  cast 
the  huge  rork  int(»  the.  ^ea*  saying,  **  So  shall  Babylon  the  great 
perish.*'  Uev.  xviii  20,  2  K  xix.  I,  2,  .S,  4.  “Rejoice  over  her, 
thou  heivcii,  :«iid  ye  holy  ap  .sties  and  prophets  ;  for  God  hath' 
ivengtal  you  on  her.  And' in  her  was  founil  the  blood  of  prophets, 
srdofsuints,  and  of  all  tlrd  were  .«ldin  upon  the  eaith  And' after* 
th<*se  ihingh  1  heard  a  great,  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying. 
Alleluia  ;  S.ilvation,  anil  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  thw 
l.ord  our  God  .  for  true  ami  righteous  are  his  judgements :  for  he 
hath  jiulgCil  the  gicat  whore,  which  did  corrupt  the  ear h  with  her 
fornication,  and  fiath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand* 
dnd  again  they  said.  Alleluia  .4nd  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and* 
And  t’le  tour  and  twenty  elders  and  the. four  beasts  fell  down 
lad  wiuoihipped.Guvitbat  aa(  ua  the  throne,  saying.  Amen ;  Ailtittia.*^ 
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Art.  XII.  The  Uol^  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  • 

witlj  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatorv.  By  John  Bellamy,  Author  of. 

Tile  History  of  all  Religions.”  4 to.  pp.  xl.  190.  I*rice  16s. 

Large  Taper,  ISIS. 

{Concluded Jroni  Pofie  l.jO.) 

^  b\'  H  readers  will  have  already  noticed,  (hat  in  oiir  exaiuiuatioo 
"  ^  of  i\i\s  work,  we  have  not  cited  the  reading:s  of  tlie  ancient 
versions,  in  support  of  (he  strictures  which  Mr.  IMltmy's 
translation  has  drawn  from  us.  This  omission,  however,  does 
not  by  any  means  originate  in  a  fiMding  of  indifttTence  towards 
those  valuable  exemplars,  which  we  cannot  hut  regard  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  indispensahly  necessary  to  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  who  w’oiild  produce  a  version  founded  on  a  correct 
text.  The  reailcrs  of  the  Kcleclic  Review  are  not  not  now  (a 
he  informed  that  its  Conductors  are  favourable  to  the  principles 
of  a  sound  and  enlightened  criticism.  But  on  the  present  oc*. 
casion,  we  choose  to  limit  our  critical  testimonies  to  the  Hebrew 
witnesses,  the  Bible  and  the  Targums,  these  being  the  autho¬ 
rities  which  Mr.  Bellamy  acknowledges  ;  and  these  are  quite 
sufficient  to  c^stahlish  his  incom|H>tency  for  the  work  in  which  be 
has  engaged.  Restricting  ourselves,  therefore,  to  these  sources 
of  criticism,  we  proceed  with  our  examination  of  this  New 
Translation,  and  open  the  work  ni  the  following  singular 
passage. 

*  Ch.  ix.  ^0.  Now  the  man  Noah  cultivated  the  ground  ;  also  he 
|danted  a  vineyard. 

*  21.  Then  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  he  was  satisfied:  for  he 
himself  opened  the  inmost  part  of  the  tabernacle. 

*  22,  \Vhere  Hum  the  father  of  Canaan,  exposed  the  symbols  of 
his  father ;  which  he  declared  to  his  two  brethren  without. 

*  2S.  But  Shem  with  Japheth  had  taken  the  vestment,  which  both 
of  them  set  up  for  u  portion;  thus  they  afterwards  went, and  con¬ 
cealed  the  symbols  of  their  father  ;  with  their  faces  backward ;  but 
the  symbols  of  their  father,  they  saw  not. 

‘  24.  When  Noah  ended,  his  wine,  for  he  knew  that  his  younger 
ton  had  offered,  for  himself; 

‘  25.  Then  he  said,  Cursed  is  Canaan  :  a  servant  of  servants,  he 
shall  be,  to  his  brethren. 

‘  26.  But  he  said,  Blessed  of  Jehovah  God  is  Shem :  for  Canaan 
shall  be  a  servant  to  them. 

*  27.  Go<l  will  ^>ersuRdc  by  Japheth,  for  he  shall  dwell  in  thi 
tabernacles  of  Shem  :  thus  Canaan  shall  be  a  servant  to  them.* 

In  the  copious  notes  which  accom))any  this  part  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation,  Mr.  Bellamy  exhibits  himself  in  his  usual  manner,  as  a 
most  fanciful  and  erroiieeus  writer.  He  proiiounc€>s  the  read- 
log  of  the  Common  Version  *  a  departure  from  the  spirit  and 
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•  lotti'f  of  the  orifjinal.*  The  mistake  of  the  Tmnshtor!i  U,  in 
|ii«<  o|H»Mon,so  obvious  is  to  excite  astonishment  (hat  no  attempt 

been  macte  to  wipe  away,  from  the  cliaraetcr  of  (he  man  of 
G(kI,  (lie  IomI  blot  which  (heir  renderinj;  attaches  to  it.  It 
iiiiirbt  iiuleetl  seem  nstonishin!:^,  that  the  sense  (inifornily  ^tTCn 
lo  (his  paN'^ntre  m  ail  versions,  and  by  all  translators,  shontd, 
for  Hires,  have  been  the  received  sense,  if  the  words  of  the  on*> 
^iiKil  were  of  diflerent  import.  Neither  antiquity  nor  Tinntber, 
VC  well  know,  is  in  iiself  a  criterion  of  tiilth  ;  but  thrit  both 
incierU  Hiid  motlern  translators,  men  of  |)rofouhd  leariiin!;  and 
iiuiepeiideiit  of  each  other,  should  all  a'^n*c  in  misunderstand'- 
inir  a  plain  narrative,  so  as  to  construe  its  lan"naqf(‘  info  an  ex- 
pressio.i  of  an  intoxicated  state,  where  the  writer  intended  no- 
thio"  of  the  kind,  is  not  to  bo  eredilc<!  without  the  must  indii- 
biiable  proofs  of  the  fiet  :  -  whether  Mr.  Ifellimy  has  adduced 
such  proofs  of  his  assertion,  reniains  to  he  considered. 

*  The  word  ca  h  aar,  wliich  is  in  the  Common  Version, 

rendered  and  he  was  drunken,  can  here  have  no  sugh  mcanine.  In 
erery  part  of  scripture  where  it  occurs,  and  is  applied  to  Intoxicnllofi 
with  strong  driiV',  it  is  ahvays  accompanied  with  its  (Twn  application, 
by  which  it  cannot  be  misuoderslood.  See  1  Kin/^s  xvi  9,  hevnH 
irinkinfr  himxelf  drunk  ; — xx.  16:  der.  xxiii.  9,  I  am  liken  drun  *ew 
mrtn  overcome  with  wine;  I  Saio  xxxv.  86;  2  Sam  xi.  18;  1 
Kii*gs  XX.  16;  Job  xii.  95;  IVa.  Ixix  19  — evii.  97  ;  Isa,  v.  11,99; 
Jer  xxiii.  9;  Joel  i.  5;  Lev.  x.  9;  Numb.  vi.  8; — xxviii,  7.  But 
the  word  in  this  verse  has  no  reference  to  any  other  word  by  which  H 
can  be  understood  that  Noah  was  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  with 
fctrong  drink.  The  proper  words  wlucli  are  used  by  the  sacred  wri¬ 
ter^  to  mean  drunkenness  with  strong  drink,  are;  nn  rnorr/A,  Deut. 
xxix  19,  drunkenuf$$  io  thirst ; — xxi.  9o,  a  glutton ^  MiDWo^ec,  and 
a  drunkard.’ 

Mr.  Bellamy  mu.«t  here  mean,  that  the  only  words  which  are 
employerl  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  rienote  drunkenness  with 
itrung  drink,  are  ni*i  and  Mio  ;  liis  lani^inige  admits  of  uo 
other  coiistriictum  ;  and  if  so,  they  furnish  another  specimen  of 
his  perpeliial  self  coiitradiciinn.  He  informs  us  in  the  preceding; 
part  of  fhe  extract,  that,  where  occurs  in  (he  Sciiptures  ap¬ 
plied  (o  iiitoxicaiion  with  strong  drink,  it  is  always  accoinpanieil 
^’ith  its  own  applic«rtioii,  by  which  it  canmH  be  misunderstood ; 
^hich  is  to  say,  lliut  is  a  proper  worti  to  express  intoxica¬ 
tion.  L**t  us  examine,  then,  the  passages  eiteil  by  Mr.  Hel- 
jiiny,  us  insiaiices  of  (he  use  of  this  verb,  in  cases  where 
its  meaning  is  so  dtlined  as  not  to  he  misunderstood,  that  wc 
niiy  learn  in  what  nraiiiier  they  vary  from  the  pieseiit  passage 
in  whiih  the  word  has,  we  are  tohl,  no  reference  to  any  oilier 
^ord  by  which  it  can  be  understood  that  Noah  was  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness. 

To  begin  with  his  first  example;  1  Kin^,  xvi.  9.  he  wak 
Vol.  X.  N.S.  Z 
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drinking  drunk  'vyjf  nnt’;  what  in  th#!  applicttion 

which  mccotii panics  the  word  in  Ihin  connexion,  and  liiniU  iu 
ineanini^  to  drnnkrnnvBM^  Uiat  is  not  rcipiircil  by  nu,*^  Heo. 
ix.  *20?  ISli^ht  not  Noah  be<*oro«  intoxicated  in  hin  ti»nl,  by 
drinkint',  ax  well  aa  Klali  in  the  house  ul  his  steward  Ai/a  ^  or 
Bi'idiadad  ill  the  royal  paviiiona,  1  Kiii^s  xx.  iO  ? 

(Jer,  xxiii.  0,)  be  used  positively  to  express  dninkenneHs—**  u 
**  drumkrn  why  may  not  ^3’ir'  in  the  passai^e  before  us 

he  applied  to  an  intoxicated  fierHoii  ?  Nabal  is  reterrrHl  to  by 
Mr.  H.  I  Sam.  xxv.  dO,  as  beiiii;  “  drunk  lint  unless  it  b« 
inaintaiiieri  that  sumjitiiotis  feasts  are  the  only  occasions  on 
which  men  iiidul^^e  freely  in  the  use  of  lirjuor,  there  is  nothing 
to  limit  the  application  of  in  this  fourth  example.  As  for  the 
next,  *2  Sam.  xi.  13,  no  pnssn|;R  could  have  been  cited,  tend* 
ini(  mure  to  the  total  aiibversion  of  Mr.  Bellniny's  conceit,  or  to 
eonfirni  the  semae  ^iveii  to  the  words  of  the  text,  by  the  trana- 
lators  of  the  Common  Version.  That  David,  in  furtherance  of 
his  scheme  of  iniquity  relative  to  Bathsheba,  intended  to  make 
Driab  intoxicated,  cannot  be  doubted.  What  are  the  worda 
wbieh  the  sacred  historian  tins  uhimI,  to  deserilic  this  part  of  the 
bad  and  base  desi^  ?  >rnrttn  rcr^,  he  drauky  and  made  him 
drunky — the  very  same  expressioua  as  are  applied  to  Noah,  and 
which  have  no  other  kind  of  application  to  prevent  their  mean* 
ini(  from  beins^  understood  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other* 
Not  a  doubt  can  possibly  exist  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  to 
denote  intoxication  ;  the  words  in  the  text  nre  therefore  pro- 
|>crly  rendered,  “  He  drank  af  the  trine  and  wan  intaxi* 
catedy^  and  in  tliis  state  lay  uncovered  in  his  tent. 

*  Til  5  word  bir\*\  va  i/ithffnly  hnx  been  improperly  translotcfl  as  tht 
third  prr.ion  lingular  in  niphaly  or  the  passive  conjugation  of  ktd: 
Ar  tfvu  unc'^rra  ihit  the  verb  being  in  the  llilhpael  conjugation, 
which  meana  ihjt  the  person  hinisclf  docs  the  thing  mentioned,  it 
abo'ild  have  been  rendered  uccordingiy,  as  verbs  in  the  ionic  conju* 
gation  are  necessarily  tranilatod  in  other  script iircs.’ 

Surely  some  of  the  Noble  or  Right  Rev.  persons,  whose 
names  glitUr  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  patrons,  and  whose 
iiifliirnce  cannot  fail  to  lie  successfully  exerted  in  his  behalf,  will 
employ  their  gmHl  offices  with  some  lenriied  bmly  by  whose 
raefnlwrs  Hebrew  philology  ta  proj>cr!y  appreciated,  to  obtain 
the  bestowal  of  its  highest  honours  upon  so  eruilite  a  scholar  aa 
Mr.  Hellamy  !  His  discoverv  is  quite  new,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  other  numerous  anef  illintrious  proofs  with  which  liis 
work  abounds,  the  preceding  critiriam  must  satisfy  every  reader 
of  the  singular  f»'licity  with  whicti  he  has  applied  his  sagacity 
and  learning  to  Hebrew  lore.  Tlie  Ilithpaei  conjugation 
meana  that  the  person  liimself  does  the  thing  mentioned ! 
This,  Mr.  Bellamy  assures  us,  is  ita  detiiiit«  and  projicr  use. 
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Thf  bal  ronjiifl^iition,  tlieroforc,  nirann  lint  (lii*  pcmon  hiimolf 
Mof«  tliitifl^  iiieiitiotiril,  l>ut  that  hr  dora  it  by  another 

per^n*H  aid,  or  that  another  peraon  do<*ff  it  entirely  for  him  ! 
Thu*  Hhieh  have  hitherto,  beini^  verba  in  the 

kal  eonjiii^Ation,  U^en  iJiideratoofl  to  mean  he  keuni^  he 
ate,  he  ivanwd,  do  not  mean  he  himnelf  heard^  he  him- 
9tlf  ate,  he  himneif  learned^  thtiie  latter  model  of  eaprea- 
•ion  beini^  exninplca  of  the  llithnael  conjui^ation,  denoting 
(bit  *  the  peraoii  himaelf  doea  the  thing  mentioneil.*  Ho 
tbit  there  exiata  a  wide  and  important  difference  between 
he  open§f  and  he  himeelf  opene !  Mr.  B«*llamjr  dreama, 
it  one  thinir,  and  Mr  ll••llAmy  himaelf  dreamt,  it  another 
ind  very  different  thing!  How  would  thia  gentleman  ren* 
(Iff  a  verb  in  the  eonjiigntion  kal,  nnd  in  the  preter 
(ente  ?  la  ita  proper  meaning  any  other  than  *  he  himeelf 

*  opened  V  Doea  thia  conjugation  not  mean  that  ^  the  per-  * 
*foa  himnelf^  doea  the  thing  mentiomnl  ^  Had  the  meaning 
abich  Mr.  Bellamy  hat  given  to  the  word,  been  the  meaning  of 
(be  tiered  writer,  the  word  would  have  oeciirrefl  in  the  kal  con- 
jugitiun  ;  ita  being  in  the  Hithpnel  ia  a  aiiffieient  indieation  of 
the  intention  of  the  inapired  author  to  expreaa  a  notion  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  (hat  whieh  the  ignorance  or  wantonneaa  of  the  pre¬ 
vent  tranalator  would  irnpoae.  The  pro|>er  tiae  of  the  llithpael 
conjugation  ia,  to  expreaa  a  reciprocal  meaning  after  the  manner 
of  the  middle  v«rb  in  Hrcek  ;  and  therefore  in  the  text  ia 
correctly  tranalateil,  ‘  he  iincovereil  himaelf,*  or  •  he  wnn  mi- 
‘ropercf/’  by  meana  of  himaelf.  It  cannot  Ih*  rendered  ‘bn 

‘  himw-lf  o|>ened,*  though,  if  it  ao  pleaae  Mr.  HelUiny,  hn 
may  tranaUte  it,  *  he  opened  himnelf^  or  ‘  he  himnelf  wan 
‘  opened*  by  hia  own  meana ;  but  to  render  it  ‘  he  opened*  aa 
a  simple  active  verb,  with  an  objective  caae,  ia  an  egregioua 
kiurider. 

nrnn  Aheloh  ia  rendered  by  ‘  hin  tent*  *  Bfit,’  aaya  Mr.  H. 

‘  Uiere  ia  no  pronoun  poaaeanive,  ao  that  the  wc»rd  cannot  lie 

*  (ranslitHi  hin  tent*  Nor  ia  iImtc  any  pronoun  |ioa*eaaivc 
affixed  to  the  very  aame  word,  n^nn  Cieii.  xii.  b.  xiii.  3  ;  in  liotb 
of  which  exampl^,  Mr.  H.  tranalatea  (h*»  word  by  ‘  hin  tnher- 

*  ntirie*  nbnw  ia  literally,  aa  ir  (he  Common  Veraioo, 

*  ia  the  mifht  of  hin  tent*  The  worda  are  not  aa  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy*a  tranalation  repreaenta  them,  the  ac'cuaative  after  a  Iran- 
aiiive  verb  T^,  with  the  partmie  3  prefixed,  can  only  mean,  im 
the  middle,  Thiia,  in  a  paaaage  exactly  parallel,  Joali.  vii.  SI, 

in  Achan'a  conf«*aaton,  ia  ‘  in  the  midst  of  -my  teni,* 

*  The  nakednesn  of  his  father^*  ia  far  too  aimple  a  (diraaa 
for  our  recomlite  |»liilolngiat.  fT»V,  he  o^aerta,  ia  not,  aa  repre- 
^(ed  in  the  Common  Version,  a  noun  ainguUr  ;  another  blun*' 
d^r!  Not  only  it  it  a  noun  ainguUr  in  conatruction,  but  Mr*  B* 
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vrUb  hla  umial  iiioon»iHt(MU*y,  ho  miciors  it,  Gf^n.  xUi.  ^  *  ihp 

‘  nukvdne¥4.'  \\  bat  lioi's  he.  mean  by  ‘  the  hymbaU  of  kU 
^faihkrV  'I'his  expr^^n^ion  can  siiijuily  only  that  embleoia  or 
H  of  No  ih  uore  iihamI  in  tlie  first  au:e  of  tUn  pot^tiiilkviaQ 
voisbip,  and  that  the  pair  aicli  himH4  If  umh  an  idolater!  Tba 
te  ius  iluis  ptTvci  tid  a  e,  however,  of  too  fretpieiit  oeenrrence  to 
leave  their  ineunint;  at  all  doubtful.  Ton  pra.  T^.h  nvi»,  ‘  thy 

*  faiher\  nukf  dnffHM^^  ‘  thy  mother's  naked itc. 

>viii.  7.  Ttie  nuiiieroiia  jiaralUd  puHsaues  in  that  chaj.ter,  are 
too  explicit  and  U>o  siubboru,  to  be  at  4II  to  our  Authur » 
purpoee. 

pn  HV)  cannot  po<qihly  aiean  ^  And  Hum  pxpoited  the 
verb  in  in  kul^  and  aiinply  aii^nifiea,  an  in  Ute  Common  \eivon, 

‘  And  Ham  ftau>*  I'liut  this  in  ilH  proper  and.  only  ineaniiig^ 
piiglii  he  detMouK  r.ited  by  iiuinborleHH  t'xainpli^. 

hqii  diy- reiuo'e  from  true  meaning  and  proper  oon^^tructiou  U 
Mr.  liillainy's  strant^e  reiulerintT  of  the  *i3d  and  'i4th  veraee; 

*  Skliittg  u^>  (i  ve*tmi'ht  for  u  portion.^  nrcu?  is  a  noun  feini» 
i)iuc  without  any  redativo  pronoun  answering  to  ‘  which^  idler* 
pulated  by  ^Ir.  it.,  uhilii  the  verb  iC'a;)  has  tin*  ran  1  prefixed,, 
ami  must  thorefore  bu  translated  with  tbc  copulative  *  ued/ 
wbieh  iliH'b  not  appear  in  his  viusion.  Dru;,  it  is  true,  is  a  noun 
miufular,  hilt  eonstrneil  wiih  O.T:t2;,  it  is  properly  rendered*  upon 
‘  both  their  slionl  iers,*  us  in  I'jxod.  xii.  34,  *  In  tiieir  cluthet 

*  upon  their  shoulders'  core?  5;?  is  the  plirase  iis*  d  by 

Oiikelos,  H'hieh  indubitatdy  proves  ih  it  he  understood  D2u;  ia 
tliis  passat'e  to  mean  ^  nhouldery  and  not  *  portion.*  The  sia-. 
ftular  is  used  by  the  propliet  Isaiah,  eh.  xlvi.  T,  precisely  in  the 

manner,  with  a  plural  verb,  r/o  iriHur,  '  they  hear  biin 
‘  U|Hm  the  shoulder.’  n'J'tnw  ‘  havkwurility*  occurs  twice  in  the 
verse  :  in  the  former  instance  Mr.  Bellamy  renders  it  by  ‘  ufivr^ 

*  words'  in  the  latter  by  ‘  buckirurds'  thoni;:h  it  is  identically, 
in  eonsonanis  «iud  vowels,  the  same  word  ;  the  Common  Version 
is  iiiiilorin  and  oorreeL 

*2i  “  Aoa/i  unsuke  from  hi$  wine,"  For  this  transUtion 
IVlr  Bellamy  Kubstiiut«'S  *  Aou/i  Huded  kin  trine,’  aUirmiui^  ibat 

*  llio  word  ri4  yickeis^  dot's  not  tne.iti  umoke,  neitimr  is  it 

*  coMiu'cted  wiih  any  word  that  means  sleep.’  Noiliinc;' can  be 
either  mote  dUiiii^eiuions  or  i^^nurantfy  erroneous^  Hn  himself 
translah  a  this  very  word  in  mure  than  one  pasHUf^e  an  beia^ 
cuniiecied  wiiti  sleep.  *  Jacob  waked  (fp*')  from  hie  ^leep^ 
ch.  \x.  10.  ‘  Biiaraoh  awoke'  f?«,  cb.  xli.  4.  7  mp;;  rendered  m- 
the  Comiiion  Version,  *  hud  done^'  Mr.  Btfllamy  maintaiiui 

*  should  be  translated  accordinir  tu  idiom  as  it  is  in  1  KintC^ 

*  viii  04;  *2  Cliron.  vii  7,  ^ojfered:'  there  is,  howevs5»  *W| 
similar  tty  in  the  construction  ot  these  passages.  The  expr«^ 
HWi  in  1  iiuni;a  viii.  Ot ;  S.CUron.  vU..  7,  i»  Qiv  niM  •ad 
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U  properly  translateJ  ‘  there  he  ajfered  burnt  offeriug%  ;*  but 
in  C>  iit'^***  cuiislructioii  w  loUlly  clifftTciit,  aiul  can  Iraua- 
Ulod  oulv  as  ii  appoHi*«  iii  llie  Cuminoii  Version  niT]?  nw, 
wbti  ‘  as  in  Exod.  xviii  1.  D'nb.'^  bo 

*  aU  that  tHod  had  clone*'  Esther  ii.  1,  ‘  If  hat  •/)<;  had  donup' 

-rw  HH.  'I'his  whole  paragraph,  lor  violent  construction, 
tiid  perverse  iuterpi edition,  is  ahu^ctlier  iitu' (pi ailed. 

<  Chip  xi*  4  And  they  said.  Come,  we  will  build  for  us  a  city, 
xid  i  towel  with  his  top  like  heaven ;  thus  sliall  be  made  for  us  n 
aoDie  or  wo  sUuil  be  scattered  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.*  . 

•  M  ith  hut  top  Itke  h4:ateu'  ■  The  preposition  3  is  not  a 
particle  of  similitude.  Mr.  liellamy  iiuUvd  is  pleased  to  assert 
UiAt  the  *  ^  beth  {nt*  (ixtHi  to  o*cu^  Hhaamuyimp  i.  e.  hearten^  is 

*  readere  i  in  oilier  parts  of  Scripture,  with  the  same  construe- 

*  tion,  by  like  ;  ihat  is,  with  hiu  topp  or  inside  of  the  (loiiie,  like 

*  heaven.'  however,  does  not  mean  (/ume,  or,  iueida  of  a 

dome.  He  has  not  liiven  any  exainph‘S  of  the  use  of  the  par- 
ticb*  3  with  C'Du;  to  denote  likeness,  nor  is  he  able  to  i^ive  tlieiii : 
tikO  htfih  is  in  this  passai^e,  imed  precis^dy  as  in  Dent.  i. 

ix.  1.  ‘  Wdlied  lip  to  l^arenj*  Dn:u;^;  ‘  fenced  up  to  heanenp* 
^rwz.  Our  learned  coininentai or  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of 
turiuine^  an  opinion,  that  this  lower  was  huilt  for  itloialrous  wor¬ 
ship,  an  ima^^e  of  the  sun  being  the  principal  ohj*^ct ;  whereas 
it  is  well  known,  that  arciibisliop  Tenison,  in  his  work  on  ido¬ 
latry,  conjectures  that  the  tower  was  huilt  as  a  temple  for  (ho 
norsiiip  of  (he  sun.  Mr.  Bellamy  isorigin.il  only  in  his  errors. 

xi.  6.  ‘  Then  Jehovah  said,  Behol  I,  another  people,  all  of  them 

with  a  vain  lip  :  even  at  this  time  they  profane  with  oHerin^s  :  and 
DOW  shall  nutiiing  be  reetrained  from  them,  all  tlmt  they  have  ima¬ 
gined  for  uH'tringg.’ 

Mr.  Bellamy  charges  the  translators  of  the  piildic  version  with 
taking  uiiwarrantahU*  liberties  in  rendering  d:;  ‘  the  people 
‘  ift  o«e,*  and  he  remarks, 

‘  “ins  Echaad*  ii»  this  verse,  according  to  rule,  is  to  be  rendered  hj 
the  word,  n^io/Arr.  Sec  Exod.  xxxvii.  H;  1  Sam.  x\Iii  18;  I  Kings 
xviii.  6;  Ezek.  xvii.  17; — xix.  5; — xxxvii.  16,  17; — xli.  11;  Dan. 
viii.  13.’ 

Adiiiirahle  granoinarian  !  "inK  according  to  rule  means  another ! 
Let  UH  exemplify  this  rule  Deut.  vi.  4,  will  Ibeii  reail,  ‘  Je- 

*  buvab  our  God,  is  anothtr  Jehovah.*  Exod.  i\.  6.  *  Of  (he 

‘  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died  not  anotherp  irn^.oriiiig 
fbatsome  of  their  cattle  had  died.  Josh,  xxiil.  J I.  *  Nut 
‘  another  thing  has  failed  some  parts  of  God's  promisi's 
therelbie  had  failed  Now  great  as  are  Mr.  B»*IUmy*s  altain- 
m^nu  iu  Hebrew,  we  think  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  be  taught 
the  correct  rule  for  tranblatiug  this  word.  VVlieucyer  init 
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means  anothcTy  it  is  prcccdeil  always  by  a  relative  tcnn,  and  u 
olten  as  it  ocTiirs  alone,  and  witboiit  reference  to  anotlnT  siinilir 
wonl  in  the  sentence,  it  must  l)e  rendered  by  a  word  expressive 
of  unity,  or,  as  in  Gen.  xix.  0,  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  '^r^wy 

*  this  one,’  ‘  this  fellow.*  In  every  one  of  Mr.  B.’s  examples, 
the  consinieli(Hi  is  of  the  former  kind  ;  in  none  ot  them  is 
absolute,  or  at  all  parallel  with  (Sen.  ii.  6.  Kxod.  >xxvu.  8, 

*  One  cherub  on  the  end  on  this  side,  and  another  cherub,  &,c.* 

1  Kinsjs  xviii.  d,  ‘  Ahab  went  one  way,  and  Obadiah  went 
‘  another  way.’  K^rk.  xix.  3,  5,  ‘  One  of  her  whelps,— 

*  another  of  her  whelps.*  xvii.  3.  7,  ‘  a  ^reat  eagle,— an- 

*  other  great  eagle.’  xxxvii.  16,  17,  ‘  One  stick,— aNo/Aer 
‘  slick.*  xli.  II,  ‘  One  door, — another  door.’  Dan.  viii.  13, 

‘  One  saint, — another  saint.’  Could  Mr.  B.  have  consulted 
his  Hebrew  Bible  or  his  Concordance  for  these  examples,  when 
he  published  as  the  result  of  his  examination,  that  "tHM  means 

*  another'  where  there  is  no  foregoing  word  to  which  it  bean 
relation  ? 

Kqually  unfortunate  and  unfounded  are  his  remarks  on  dmoA 
laynanoth^  which,  he  asserts,  *  means,  to  ojfery  and,  in  this  pas* 

*  sage,  oderings  to  idols,  as  it  is  so  applied,  Josh.  xxii.  *23. 

*  nitrri  rni  or  if  to  offer,  ‘2  Kings  x.  i?4,  *25,  nacrijices  and 

<  burnt  offerinyH,'  A  more  disingenuous  proceeding  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  an  author  to  adopt,  determined  as  he  may 
l>e  to  support  an  hypothesis,  per  fas  et  nefas.  The  indis¬ 
putable  meaning  of  nrv  is  to  rfo,  or  make,  or  constitute; 
its  determinal  ion  being  always  evident  from  the  words  with 
whieh  it  is  connecteil.  U  never  means  to  offer,  unless  addi¬ 
tional  words  tHTiir  to  detine  and  limit  its  application,  as  in  the, 
very  examnles  to  which  ^Ir.  B.  refers.  Jt>shna  xxii.  23. 
cTs'ru?  'nni  I'^x*  niiw  “  to  offer  peace  offerings  upon  it."  2 
Kings  X.  ‘24,  ‘25,  c'nni  lua*!  “  When  they  came  to  offer 

aaer’diees”  nVrn  Mirr?  “  offering  the  burfit  offering,"  But 
those  e.samples  enlirely  ilitVer  from  the  expression  in  (ien.  xi.  6, 
whieh  is  acenraiely  translates!  in  the  Common  Version. 

Mr.  Bellamy  assures  ns  (hat 

*.had  .Abram  never  gone  into  Canaan  till  after  the  death  of  Terah, 
it  could  not,  arcording  to  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  be  said, 
that  he  had  ^forih  frtm  the  hnisrhcld  of  his  father ;  for  the 
household  ot  a  man  has  no  existence  as  his,  after  his  death.  Abram 
must  therefore  liave  gone  forth  to  Canaan  while  his  father  was  yet 
living  '  p.  60. 

^  c(  it  was  long  after  the  death  of  Terah  that  Abraham  di¬ 
rected  hi 4  ^e^v.lut  to  go  to  his  father's  house,"  '2H  n'n  for  a 
wife  lor  hin  Km  Isaue,  Gen.  xxiv.  3^^.  40.  Joseph  and  his 
father  s  house,"  V3M  rrz  dwell  in  Egypt  after  (he  death  of- 
Jacob,  ch.  50.  *22.  In  all  these  passages  the  expression  is  pre- 
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ciftely  tlic  same  as  in  Gen.  xii.  1.  and  furnishes  the  most  com* 
pletr  refutation  of  this  imaginary  distinction. 

^  In  t\ie  same  connexion,  (j).  60.)  it  is  remarked,  that 

•  The  verbs  leke^  Ukn,  depart ,  go,  do  not  necessarily  import 
that  he  (Abram)  was  at  this  period,  to  remove  hnally  to  Canaan  I 
but  when  Abram  went  from  Huron  tinally  at  73  years  of  age  after 
the  death  of  Terah,  a  different  verb  is  useil,  which  embraces  the  idea 
of  going  forth  finally,  returning  not  to  the  same  state  or  place.* 

nr  is  used  Gen.  x.xiv.  II,  in  relation  to  women  going  forth^ 
(mtY)  to  draw  water,  who  certainly  returned  to  tlieir  habitations 
with  the  customary  supplies  for  the  family.  It  is  applied, 
Exod.  xvi.  4,  to  the  Israelites  going  out  every  day  to  collect  the 
laanna ;  Did  they  not  return  to  the  same  place  ?  is  ap- 
pW,  Judges  vi.  21,  to  the  angePs  departure  from  Gideon, 
which  was  not  probably  repeated  ;  to  the  going  of  the  cart  con- 
uining  the  ark,  I  Sam  vi.  8,  which  certainly  did  not  return, 
since  it  was  broken  up  at  Bethshemesh,  ver.  14.  The  words  MV* 
ind  lin  are  frequently  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner  to  de¬ 
note  motion  or  action  ;  the  former  therefore  docs  not,  any  more 
ihin  the  latter,  necessarily  signify  finally  to  go  forth. 

‘  Ch.  xii.  8.  Moreover  he  had  removed  from  thence  to  a  mountain, 
ei^ward  of  Beth -el,  where  he  pitched  his  tabernacle  :  Beth-cl  by  the 
»ea,  with  Hai  eastward.* 

‘  Bethel  by  the  sea  /’  Mr.  Bellamy’s  knowledge  of  sacred 
Geography  appears  to  l>e  equal  to  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
philology.  One  of  the  most  inland  towns  in  all  Judea  is  here 
described  by  a  gentleman  who,  of  all  translators  of  the  Bible 
for  the  last  two  tliousand  years,  alone  understands  the  import 
of  the  original  words  of  the  scriptures,  as  situated  ‘  by  the  $ea  P 
When  he  shall  by  his  schooling  have  advanced  a  few  stejw  fur¬ 
ther  in  Hebrew  grammar,  he  will  |>orliaps  be  able  to  give  the 
meaning  of  c'o,  which  he  has  yet  to  learn.  Bethel  by  the  sea, 
‘with  Hai  eastward  I’  Did  it  never  occur,  to  Mr.  Bellamy  to 
tsk  liimsolf  what  sense  he  was  conveying  to  his  readers  by 
these  expressions  ?  A  rcailer  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  of  the 
Common  Version  would  learn,  that  the  place  where  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent  was  between  Bethel  and  Hai,  the  former  being 
to  the  west,  D'o,  the  latter  lying  eastward. 

‘Ch.  xiii.  13.  But  the  men  of  Sodom  urre  wicked,  even  exceed* 
iogly  Moful  before  Jehovah. 

‘  13.  The  authorised  translation  of  this  verse  is  very  objectionable. 
N'o  doubt,  the  wicked  are  sinners.  But  from  expressions  of  thia 
kind  in  scripture,  which  have  been  noticed,  the  reader  will  readily 
underslind  this  ;  they  were  xolcked.  There  are  various  degrees  of 
wickedness  •  persons  may  be  wicked  and  yet  have  a  respect  for  the 
woixliip  Of  God.  But  these  idolaters,  it  ap(>ears,  carried  their  hatred 
Ibr  the  worsliip  of  God,  as  taught  by  Lot,  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  ia 
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find,  they  wM  erctefiinzfj/  sin/u!  before  Jehttvah.  Nol  hefotre  Jeli®. 
vah  uccorilinf;  to  the  com»>ion  acceptation  of  the  trofds,  because  in  a 
general  i^enup,  all  per»«ons  who  ai^  ainoert,  are  ao  before  him.  By 
iheae  word*  in  a  iCTipturnl  aense,  ia  alwayi  meant,  beMrrf/tt 
Jeknvah  •  that  they  were  ainneri  befiire  the  vt>ry  nliai  of 
troin  which  we  naiy  uniferattod,  that  they  mtenrupti*d  llie  pubNfc 
worahip  of  God,  by  pcraecnting  the  worehippera  when  they  MetahM 
together.* 

Our  readers  by  this  time  vnW  have  consitUed  their 
Uihle  ;  and  what  the  niithoriied  tmiiHlation  of  this  veiaef 
**  Hmi  the  men  of  Sadism  were  wicked^  nnri  eemnere  befm 
the  Lord  exi:eefiinffk^y  Thin  renderiiiif,  Mr.  B^dhnnyaa- 
serts,  is  trry  ol^iect  ton  able  !  In  wlial  rea|x*rts  do<‘S  K  differ  fron 
bin  own  ?  Are  they  not  both  nlike  >  'I'hia  tniiHl.ftor  Is  ihvr^ 
niiiH'd  to  make  himself  ridiculous.  The  words  *  wicked*  and 
‘  sinful  exceedingly,’  are  a|»fdiod  to  the  iiihalHtants  of  Sodom,  at 
descriptive  of  their  dmracter  ytrerioas/y  to  Lot’s  resTiofii 
thither,  und  do  not  therefore  ndnte  to  the  worshio  of  God  m 
Uiight  by  L«)t,  of  whicdi  nodiini^  is  Said,  rwrrt  c*HDn  Mr.  Bel* 
lamy  will  have  to  mean  nothime^  elst'  timn  violence  done  to  tin 
true  wurnhip  of  Uod.  By  these  wonls,  he  asserts,  *  m  (Wnayi 

*  rneimf  ninnertt  before  the  eery  aUar  of  Go^  persuiw  wM 

*  inti^rnipletl  Divine  worship,  and  persccirted  the  worsliippem  if 
•Jehovah’  Aclian’^  otVen»re  did  not  however  consist  hi  eilkw 
insulting  or  perstHMiting  the  true  worship|>ors  of  God  ;  yet  tk 
Very  same  expressions  ore  ust»d  in  relation  to  it,  Josli.  vii.  w, 

••  /  hare  tinned  before  Jehorak^'  rnn'^  David’s  uffeaoi 

did  not  hichide  violent  o|>fiosition  to  the  woi'ahi|»]iers  of  God; 
ndultery  and  iniirdcr  were  thf*  crimen  which  the  proidiet’a  addrm 
awikrmst  in  his  recolh'ction  ;  f  have  einned  before  Jeke- 
••  rob,”  the  expressions  in  this  confession  are  the  very  samen 
those  in  Genesis. 

*  Chap,  xviii.  1.  Moreover  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him;  hi  the 
plains  of  iMamrc  ;  where  he  contimieii  opening  the  tabernacle,  aboil 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

*  t.  Then  he  raided  hit  eyes  and  looked ;  and  beheld  three  rnehi 
deputies  to  him  ;  a  hen  he  saw*,  tlien  he  hastened  to  meet  them  befbft 
the  oneniiig  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  he  bowed  hinwelf  toward  ihl 
grounu.* 

In  accordance  with  the  translation  of  thhi  pMwagw  m  fhi 
Cwmmon  Version,  it  has  been  generally  auppowed,  that  Abraham 
it  here  d**a<Trbtsl  as  re|K)stng  himself  at  the  entrance  of  his  Udl 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  wlien,  on  the  ap|vearance  of  thret 
ftrangera,  he  rose  up  and  went  forth  to  meet  them,  to  ofTtr  them 
the  accommodations  winch  might  be  acceptable.  But,  accord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Bellamy  s  translation,  Ahraliani  was  preparing  ’.lo 

*  t^ciale  at  the  altar,  at  the  lime  the  three  persons  cajpe  W 
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<  worship  in  Uic  tabernacle  !*  We  must  again  Tenture  to  look  a 
little  narrowly  into  liis  Hebrew. 

«  The  word  nna  pattach^  is  rendered  the  tent  door  ;  but  it  is  here  to 
be  translated  as  it  is  in  Josh.  viii.  29»  entering,  or  opening,  xx.  4 ; 
Judg.  ix.  iS,  40,  44  ; — XYiii.  16,  17/ 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  nnn  is  renderetl  in  the  text, 
01  the  participle  of  a  verb  active,  *  opening but  the  word 
io  Josh.  viii.  29,  signities  the  aperture  or  opening  of  a  gate  : 

*  Cast  it  at  the  opening  (or  entering)  of  the  gate  of  the  city,* 
nnc  ^  at  the  entrance*  The  word  has  precisely  the  same 
ineaning  in  the  next  example;  Josh.  xx.  4,  *  at  the  entring  of 

*  the  gate  of  the  city,*  where  the  manslayer  was  to  wait  (loy 
stand)  till  the  re|)ort  had  been  made  to  the  elders,  who,  on  his 
cause  lieiiig  declared,  were  to  grant  him  admission.  Judges  ix. 

Gaal  stood  ‘  at  the  entring*  of  the  gate.  v.  40,  nnc  ip 

*  io  the  entrance*  of  the  city  gate,  xviii.  16,^  the  six  hundred 
‘  men  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate,*  nna  D'SV5.  v.  17. 

‘  the  priest  stood  at  the  entrina  of  the  gate,*  nnu  jnsn. 
These  are  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  examples,  not  one  of 
which  supports  his  translation,  the  word  nn&  in  all  of  them  being 
a  noun.  Nothing  is  said  respecting  worship,  in  tho  wholo 
narrative ;  and  notwithstanding  we  are  again  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  opposing  our  distinguished  Hebraist,  we  retain  our 
opinion  that  the  scene  represented  in  the  first  two  verses  of  this 
chapter,  corresponds  to  the  description  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following,  with  the  slight  difference,  that  in  the  former 
case  it  is  laid  in  the  open  country,  and  in  the  latter  at  the  gate 
of  a  populous  city.  *  Now  two  messengers  came  to  Sodom  at 

*  even,  as  Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom  :  then  Lot  looked,  and 

*  he  rose  to  meet  them  ;  aud  bowed  his  face  to  the  ground.* 
Mr.  Bellamy's  translation. 

*  The  word  D'^Yj  nitsaabim,  which  is  in  the  authorized  version 
rendered  stood,  viz.  three  men  stood  by  him  ;  cannot  be  so  translated : 
for  if  tliey  stood  by  him,  it  could  not  have  been  said  in  the  same 
verse,  that  he  ran  to  meet  them.  When  this  word  is  applied  to 
persons,  it  means  or  deputies,  1  Kings  iv.  7,  19; — xxii.  47. 

Also  in  Chap.  v.  16,  the  same  word,  both  consonants  and  vowels, 
means  officers* 

Might  not  Abraham  run  to  meet  three  persons  who  on  ap¬ 
proaching  his  tent  had  halted  ?  As  for  the  remark  *  that  MYJ 

*  when  applied  to  persons,  means  officers  or  deputies,*  nothing 
v‘an  be  more  unfounded  than  its  application  to  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  example  before  us  ;  *  etood*  is  its  determinate  mean- 

numerous  other  passages  of  the  Bible. 

In  his  note  on  Gen.  xix.  4.  5.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  pleased  to  say 
‘  there  is  not  any  authority  in  the  Hebrew  lor  the  abomi* 

*  oable  crime  attributed  to  these  men,  by  Commentators  ancIsDt 
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511(1  modern.’  Whatever  wc  ini^lit  be  disposed  to  wish  on  (he sub¬ 
ject,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  there  ik  authority  for  the  sense 
which  tile  'rnuislators  liave  ^iven  to  the  narrative,  not  only  U 
the  Hebrew,  hut  also  in  the  (Ireck  ot’  the  New  Testament,  which 
this  vain  and  random  Author,  in  his  haste  to  run  down  the 
Translators  and  Ci<niinentators,  appears  to  have  forgotten. 

“  'I'ho  fililiy  €'ourcrs(ttion  oj"  the  wicked^''*  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  mj?*, 

‘  JortiiratioH  and  goiny  ajter 

*  STRANGC  flesh’  Judc  7,  t\Tvptva‘X(TXi,  xat  arrX^otcra*  or»<r» 

smu  very  jiositively  to  determine  the  case :  Mr.  Bellamy, 
must,  therefore,  first  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Apostles.  Nor 
has  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  left  it  doubtful  in  what  sense  the 
verb  i'T  is  to  be  understood  in  such  an  application  as  the  present. 

The  word  saneerim,  which  has  been  rendered  to  mean 

external  blindness  ‘  is  so  translated,’  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  ‘  only 
‘  in  one  place,  except  this  ((icii.  xix.  11.)  in  all  the  Scripture.* 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  word  occurs  only  in  these  two 
passages  in  the  whole  Bible  ?  Again  :  ‘  The  word  t^n  hihon^ 
(he  tells  us)  in  this  verse  ((jcn.  xix.  11.)  which  is  rendered, 

'  they  nmote,  is  also  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  mind.' 

•  See  Prov.  XV.  13; — xvii.  22; — xviii.  14.’  The  render  will 
have  long  to  look,  before  he  finds  i:?:!  hikoHy  in  these  passages. 
Another  and  very  dilferent  verb  is  used  in  all  of  them. 

‘  Ch.  xix.  SO.  Then  Lot  ascended  from  Zoar,  and  he  dwelt  in  a 
mountain,  aUo  both  his  daughters  with  him;  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in 
/oar:  and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  be  and  both  bis  daughters. 

‘  .31,  Now  the  first  born  said  to  the  younger,  our  father  is  old; 
moreover  not  a  man  is  in  the  land,  to  come  to  us,  as  is  the  custom,  of 
all  the  land. 

•  $2.  Therefore  we  will  drink  wine,  with  our  father,  then  wc  will 
abide  from  him  ;  thus  we  shall  preserve  posterity*  after  our  father. 

‘  SS.  So  they  drank  u  ine.wiih  their  lather  that  same  night :  when 
the  first  born  went  where  she  abode  from  her  fallier,  but  he  knew  not 
w’here  she  abode,  neither  when  she  married. 

‘  St.  Now  it  was  in  after  time,  that  tlie  first  born  said  to  tho 
younger;  Hehold,  1  abode  in  time  past,  from  my  father:  we  will 
drink  wine  also  this  night,  then  go  abide  from  him ;  thus  we  sliiU 
preserve  posterity  alter  our  father. 

•  3.5.  Then  they  drank  wine  also  that  night,  wdth  their  father:  and 
the  younger  married,  and  abode  from  him;  but  he  knew  not 
whcic  she  abode,  neither  when  she  married. 

•  3().  Tlius  both  the  daughters  of  Lot  conceived  unknown  to  their 

father.’  / 


If  our  readers  wish  to  see  a  perfect  s|>eci men  of  the  ridiculous, 
we  rtvonunend  them  to  peruse  the  notes  appended  to  our  Author’s 
translations  of  these  verses.  M  lio  but  he  could  ever  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  such  assertions  as  the  following  ? — ‘  Lot  was  a  priest 
‘  of  the  anciont  church  which  was  established  by  Noah.’ — ‘  D)t 
*  retired  to  a  place  of  worship  on  a  mountain  not  far  from  Zoif 
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<  Inhere  he  dwelt  in  a  meadow.’ — ‘  The  meadow,  or  i^lebc  land 

*  of  the  tabernacle  on  this  mountain  was  the  place  to  which  Lot 
«  relirtMl.’ — ‘  Here  it  was  that  at  the  evening  oblation  thcdaugh- 
i  ters  of  Lot  contrived  successively  to  leave  their  father,  and  to 

*  marry  with  the  idolaters  of  Zoar.’  Passing  over  these  rhap¬ 
sodies,  we  proceed  to  examine  his  Hebrew  (*riticisnis. 

piriiS  nu  nrb  is  rendered  in  the  Common  Version, 
Come  lot  Its  make  our  father  drink  wine:*'  Mr.  Bellamy 
renders  it,  ‘  'riierefore  we  will  drink  wine  with  our  father.’ 

*  The  obvious  translation  of  lie  says,  ‘  is  not,  let  us  make 

*  ^(irink,  as  in  the  Public  Version,  hut  we  will  drink  :  and 

*  then  the  word  eth,  which  is  omitted  in  the  Common  Ver- 

*  sion,  has  its  reading,  viz.  wc  will  drink  wine,  n«  eth.  with 

*  our  father.* 

The  obvious  translation  of  npt2?3,  is  not — we  will  drink  :  that 
miitht  have  seemed  ‘  obvious’  if  the  verb  had  been  in  the  kal 
conjugation  ;  but  the  verb  is  in  Iliphil,  and  cannot  be  translated 
as  he  has  done.  naS  is  a  particle  of  exhortation,  ‘  come ;’  it 
cannot  be  rendered  ‘  therefore,* 
lOi'  rT2nu,»:'»  rendered  in  the  Common  V’^ersion,  ‘  And  we  will 
‘  lie  with  Aim,’  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  ‘  then  we  will  abide 
^  from  him;*  a  most  violent  construction,  altogether  remote 
from  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  verb  never  means,  to 
abidey  nor  is  it  ever  used  in  any  such  w'ay  as  IMr.  Bellamy’s 
Translation  imports.  He  attempts  to  cover  his  perversion  of 
the  term,  by  affectedly  informing  the  reader,  that  ‘  agreeably  to 
‘  the  idiom’  it  means  to  abide.  >Vhat  docs  he  mean  by  idiom? 
His  rendering  is  in  opposition  to  all  idiom.  The  i  vau  utlixed 
to  zi'  is  the  masculine  pronoun  in  agreement  with  and  the 

verb  never  is  used  to  denote  absence  from  the  person  sig¬ 
nified  by  the  pronoun  in  accordance  with  it,  but  invariably  marks 
the  greatest  nearness ;  ‘  to  lie  with  him*  ‘  to  lie  with  her.* 

‘  And  he  lay  with  her,  (ieii.  xxx.  IH.  ‘  If  a  man 

*  entice  a  woman  that  is  not  betrothed  and  lie  with  her,’ 

Exod.  xxii.  16.  It  were  easy  to  cite  numerous  parallel  passages. 

*  Abide  from  me*  would  be  an  excellent  rendering  of  Gen. 

xtxix.  7,  12  ;  and  again,  ‘  he  came  to  me  to  abide  from 
‘  me*  as  the  version  of  'Vk  ui,  v.  14.  If  with 

cv  signify  to  ‘  abide  froniy*  why  <loes  not  Mr.  Bellamy  ren- 
‘Ipr  the  exjiressions,  (ien.  xxxix.  7,  12,  14,  to  ‘  abide  from  f* 
''  e  repeat  that  the  words  are  never  used  in  this  manner,  and  Mr. 
Hellainy  therefore  stands  convicted  of  corrupting  thcsacreil  text. 

^  And  it  came  to  puss  on  the  morrow*  This,  we  are  told, 
•8  not  the  correct  rendering  of  the  passage :  ‘  to-morrow  is  not 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  nm’DD  mimaac karat h  :  itsigni- 
fies  an  indehnite  time.’  SVhat  does  it  mean  then  in  Exod.  ix. 
‘  And  Jebovab  appointed  a  set  tirne  njy'io  s^jlog,  To- 
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*  morrow  Jebovah  will  do  this  tiling  in  the  land.  And 

‘  Jehovah  did  this  thing  on  the  morrotv  n^noo/  What,  in 
Exod.  XV.  23  ?  *  To-morrow  ‘ino  is  the  rest  ol  the  holy  tab* 

‘  bath.'  ^  I 

Agutn,  Exod.  xix.  10,  ‘  Go  unto  the  people  and  sanctify  (hem 
^  tO'dav  and  to-morrow  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes, 

*  and  hie  ready  against  the  third  day.*  1  Sam.  xx.  27.  ‘  When 

‘  the  new  moon  was  come,  &c.— And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
‘  morrow  n'.noo  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  month,  Ac.* 
To  deny  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  to-morrow^ 
should  seem  to  have  required  more  than  Mr.  B.'s  usual  audacity. 
Onkelos,  too,  gives  a  deiinite  and  limited  meaning  to  the  cxprei* 
sion  ;  HDvn  on  the  day  foWiming,'* 

Dip  to  ariip,  is  oppose<l  to  the  verb  to  lie  down.  ‘  Thou 

*  sbalt  speak  of  them  in  thy  lying  dowHj  and  in  thy  riMtng  up* 

Deut.  VI.  7,  101  at  2n2U?2i.  ‘  When  I  He  down  1  sty 

‘  when  shall  1  arise  Diprt,*  Job  viii.  4.  ‘  Man  lieM  down 

^  and  rues  not*  Dip'  nb,  ch.  xiv.  12.  It  is  equally  evident  thti 
the  words  and  in  Gen.  xix.  33,  35,  are  thus  op* 

posetl ;  the  one  meaning  *  to  lie  down^-  the  other  ‘  to  rise  up.* 
Dip  is  one  of  the  most  common  words  in  Uie  Hebrew  language, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  its  occurring  in  the  sense  of 
marrying^  or,  ^  to  marry.*  *  Huting  up*  is  the  only  reudertog 
of  which  it  admits  in  the  passage  before  us.  A  more  bold  but 
more  shameful  assertion  was  never  hazarded,  than  tbit 

*  the  word  Dip  embraces  in  the  strictest  sense  the  act  of  mar* 

‘  riage.* 

tTOHD  *  by  their  father.*  ‘  Unknown  to  their  father,'  sayi 
Mr.  Bellamy,  in  his  usual  manner,  d  prc^lixed  to  a  noun  is 
never  used  to  signify  unknown.  The  true  and  primary  meaning 
of  D  is  correctly  said  by  Mr.  B.  to  be  ‘  from^*  a  sense  which  is 
strictly  proper  in  the  present  instance.  The  eiheient  cause  is 
frequently  signified  by  a  wortl  with  d  fwem  prefixed,  and  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  in  this  passage. 

\Vith  the  facts  of  this  narrative  we  are  as  strongly  disgusted 
as  Mr.  Bellamy  can  be  ;  but  we  cannot  make  this  disgust  a  rea¬ 
son  for  subverting  the  plain  meaning  of  words  ;  we  cannot  jier- 
mit  our  feelings  to  dictate  a  priori  the  sense  which  any  narrative 
in  the  Bible  shall  assume;  we  must  take  its  records  as  they  are 
left  us,  and  interpret  them  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  philo* 
logy,  apart  from  all  such  considerations. 

Mr.  Bellamy  meddles  with  Uic  narratives  of  the  Bible  only  to 
distort  them.  This  mischievous  pro|)ensity  discovers  itself 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  progress  as  a  translator.  The  story 
of  liagar  and  Ishmael  is  related  with  great  simplicity  and  effect 
by  the  sacrctl  writer,  and  the  Common  Version  is  substantisUy 
a  fair  ri'prcscntation  of  the  original.  In  Mr.  Bellamy's  version, 
it  is  a  perfect  riddle. 
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•  Ch.  xxi.  15.  When  the  wiuer  in  the  bottle  was  spent,  Uicn  she 
left  the  lad  for  another  communication.* 

«  The  word  ciru^n  ha  sichim^  is  translated  shrubs  /  1  shall  conhiio 
mTtelf  to  the  litprAl  meaning  of  the  word,  as  1  find  it  necessarily  trails* 
Is^  in  otlier  paru  uf  scripture.  This  sense  is  only  given  in  two  places 
befiilr  this,  in  neithci  ot  which  can  it  possibly  have  any  such  mean¬ 
ing,  See  Job  XXX.  4,  7- — Now  whether  we  take  sichim,  under 
rm  liyicA,  or  nntr  sichah;  it  means,  to  be  depressed,  to  be  sorrowful ; 
snd  in  tins  state  of  mind,  to  he  left  to  religious  meditation. — Hence  it 
tppears,  that  she  in  her  trouble  made  an  application  to  God  by  the 
priest  of  the  tabernacle — to  procure  what  w'as  necessary  for  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  for  information. — nnn  tachatk%  because  of.  And  inH  achad 
the  same  as  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30,  another*  The  preposition  then  truly 
resds  agreeabW  to  the  original,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writer  Uius ;  Then  she  left  the  lad  because  of  another  communication.* 

As  to  snnrn  ha  tschim,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Bellamy  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  looking  into  his  own  'Franslation,  where 
be  will  find  that  he  has  himself  rendered  by  ‘  plants*  ‘  every 
‘  plant  of  the  field,’  Gen.  ii.  5.  We  have  thus  his  own  autho  • 
rity  for  reading  ‘  plants  or  shrub  ;  we  need  only,  add  that  rro 
never  means  ^  communication,’  nor  nriH  without  de|>endence  on 
‘  a  foregoing  word,  another  \  we  ihereforc  dismiss  his  ‘  because 

*  of  another  communication,*  as  one  of  his  absurd  novelties,  and 
adhere  to  the  rendering  of  the  Common  Version. 

Gen.  xxii.  2,  has  universally  been  considereil  as  containing 
a  command  from  the  Deity  to  Abraham,  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaao 
as  a  burnt  offering,  and  this  circumstance  is  usually  represented 
as  constituting  the  great  trial  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  But 
says  our  great  Hebrew  Reformist,  *  It  is  not  possible  to  suppose 
'  any  thing  of  the  kind.*  According  to  him,  Abraham  was  di¬ 
rected  to  repair  to  a  tabernacle  at  Salem,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  inauguration  of  Isaac  as  the  representative  of  the 
Messiah  before  the  great  congregation  at  Salem  ;  the  ofticiatiiig 
priest  of  this  tabernacle  having  the  preparation  and  conducting 
of  the  sacrifices  on  the  occasion  !  Now  all  this  we  might  be¬ 
lieve,  had  the  sacred  writer  recorded  any  thing  of  the  kmd  ;  but 
we  cannot  believe  it  on  the  simple  word  of  IVIr.  Bellamy.  Where 
is  there  a  syllable  about  a  tabernacle  at  Salem,  or  a  great  con¬ 
gregation,  or  the  inauguration  of  Isaac,  or  an  officiating  priest, 
or  a  sacrifice  prepared  at  Salem  ?  Assuredly  not  in  tlie  nar¬ 
rative  contained  in  the  first  nineteen  verses  of  the  22d  Ch.  of 
Genesis.  Mr.  B«llamy*s  own  translation  of  this  part  of  the 
Bible,  shall  however  be  laid  before  our  readers,  as  it  will  prove 
the  matchless  folly  of  its  Author.  . 

*  1.  Now  it  was  after  these  transactions,  that  God  proved  Abraham: 
he  said  to  him,  Abraham,  and  he  answered.  Here  am  1. 

*  2.  Thus  he  said.  Take  now  thy  mo,  tliine  only  one  whom  thou 
lovett,  even  Isaac,  and  depart ;  go  to  the  land  of  Moriah  :  and  cause 
bim  to  ascend  there  concerning  the  offering,  upon  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  1  will  mention  to  thee. 
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*  S.  So  Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  girded  his  rm,  then 
he  took  two  of  his  youths  with  him;  also  with  Isaac  his  son:  now 
he  had  divided  the  wood  of  the  offering,  then  they  arose  and  went  to 
the  place  of  which  Ctod  spake  to  him. 

‘  4.  And  on  the  third  day,  Abraham  raised  his  eyes,  and  he  saw 
the  place  afar  off. 

*  5.  Also  Abraham  said  to  his  youths,  Abide  you  here  with  the  ass, 
and  1  with  the  youth  will  go  yonder :  for  we  will  worship,  then  we 
will  return  to  you. 

*  6.  Now  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  offering,  which  he  laid 
upon  Isaac  his  son ;  also  he  took  in  his  hand,  the  fire,  and  the  knife : 
then  thev  went  both  of  them  together. 

*  7.  Moreover  Isaac  spake  to  Abraham  his  father,  and  he  said,  My 
father :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I,  my  son  :  then  he  said,  Hehold  the 
fire,  and  the  wood  ;  but  where  is  the  lamb,  for  n  burnt  offering  ? 

*  8.  And  Abraliam  replied;  God  will  provide  before  him  the  larob, 
for  a  burnt  offering,  my  son  :  thus  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

*  9.  When  they  came  to  the  place  which  (iod  had  mentioned  to  him, 
for  Abraham  had  built  there  an  altar  ;  then  he  laid  the  wood  in  order, 
and  he  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  upon  the  altar  on  the  wood. 

*  10.  Now  Abraham  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay 
his  son.* 

This  translation  furnislies  in  itself  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  note.  There  were  no  spectators  of  the  transaction  on  the 
mountain,  exclusive  of  the  parties  themselves,  Ahrnhain  and  his 
sou  Isaac.  Abraham  took  with  him  wood,  and  tire,  and  a  knife, 
the  materials  for  sacrifice,  which  proves  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any  tabernacle,  or  priest,  or  sacrifice,  already  prepared,  and 
subverts  at  once  IMr  Bellamy's  dictum,  that  the  command  to 
Abraham  in  the  *2d  verse,  should  be  read,  ‘  and  briny  him  to  a 
‘  burnt  offering,^  As  for  Mr.  Bellamy's  remark,  that  the  b 
lamed  prefixed  to  yna/a/i,  requires  the  same  rendering  as  in 
Cieii.  iii.‘21,  to,  the  reader  may  look  into  Mr.  Bellamy’s  Bible  at 
Cien.  iii.  21,  where  he  will  find  b  lamed  rendered  for !  In  the 
Ollier  five  instances  in  which  nVi'b  it  occurs  in  this  chapter,  Mr. 
B.  has  himself  rendered  \{,  for  a  burnt  offering;  altliougli  for 
some  caprieioiis  purpose,  he  has  rendered  it  in  verses  3d  and  6th 
of  the  offering  ;  and  n'rr^  v.  13,  a  phrase  precisely 

parallel  wiili  in  the  2d  verse,  he  translatt's  by  ‘  he 

‘  ojfered  if  up  for  a  burnt  offering  instead  of  his  son  T 
Ahraham  then  must  have  prepared  to  *  offer  up  his  son*  as  a 
‘  burnt  offering*  The  original  Hebrew  gives  us  in  fact  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  the  Common  Version  :  ‘  Offer  him  there 

*  for  a  bund  offering  ;*  whicb  is  confirined  by  the  12tli  and 
Jtttli  verses  :  ‘  Now  1  know  (hat  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou 

*  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me.’  To  what 
can  this  refer  hut  to  the  antecedent  requirement,  which  was  in- 
teniled  to  try  the  faith  ot  the  Patriarch  ?  and  where  is  this  to 
be  found  but  in  the  2d  verse,  according  to  the  correct  trau- 
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fiUtion  of  the  Common  Version  }  That  this  translation  is  ac¬ 
curate,  will  most  satisfactorily  ap)>ear  to  every  person  competent 
to  the  investigation  of  the  text.  gnalak  means  a  *  burnt 
i  offering  ;  when  it  occurs  with  n  ^  lamed  prefixed,  its  si^i- 
ficatiuti  is,  ‘  for  a  burnt  offering and  when  ii  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  precedes  the  word  with  or  without  n  verb,  the  person  or 
tliiiii?  signified  by  the  noun  or  pronoun,  is  the  subject  offered,— 
thenr)^  gnalahy  or  ‘  burnt  offering.^  Lev.  ix.  2,  b'Hi  *  and 

*  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering,*  In  Gen.  xxii.  13,  the  woixl 
gnaloh  with  a  lamed  b  pretix(‘d  occurs,  iind  is  rendered  by 
Mr.  U.  ^/or  a  burnt  offering  ;*  the  subject  of  this  burnt  oflerinff 
was  a  ram*,  to  which  the  pronoun  in  the  com|K)und  word 

relates,  which  is  correctly  rendered  ‘  and  he  offered  it  for  a 

*  burnt  offering.'  The  construction  in  the  2d  verse  is  identically 
the  same.  nV?  gnalah  with  b  lamed  prefixed,  cannot  have  any 
other  meaning  than,  ^  for  a  burnt  offering  — the  pronominal 
•ilix  in  the  verb  inirrri  relates  to  the  preceding  noun  in,  de- 
notiiii;  the  subject  of  the  nV:?  gnalah,  ^  burnt  offerini^,'  the 
entire  clause  therefore  can  only- be  construed  and  read  as  in 
the  Common  Version,  ‘  and  offer  him  (^  i,  e,  thy  son)  for 
‘  a  burnt  ollerin".’ 

*  V^  12.  For  now  1  know  that  thou  fcarcst  God.  The  translators 
have  rendered  the  word  KT  yerea,  thou  fearest^  which  is  wrong.  It 
is  the  third  person  singular  preter  in  kal,  literally,  he  fearcth,  or 
revcrcoceth,  viz.  that  Isaac  feared  God.’ 

Mr.  Bellamy  should  have  consulted  his  grammar  (from  which 
he  has  much  to  learn)  before  he  pronounced  tlic  translation  of 
this  word  in  the  Common  V  ersion,  to  be  ‘  wrong.’  KT  in  this 
place  is  not  tlie  third  person  singular  preter  in  kal  *,  but  the 
])trticiplc  present  construed  with  the  second  personal  pronoun 
nra  thnr,  and  is  correctly  translated  in  the  Public  Version,- 

*  thou  fearest  God.’  The  translators  knew  their  business  a  great 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Cli.  XXV.  H.  ‘  He  W(i9  gathered  unto  hie  people* '  From 
this  expression,  IMr.  Hellamy  attempts  to  silence  the  objection 
that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  say  any  thing  concerning 
t  future  state. 

‘  Hut  were  this  passage  attentively  read  by  them  (the  objectors,) 
they  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  error.  Abraham,  as  to 
hii  mortal  body,  was  not  gathered  to  liia  people ;  he  was  a  Chaldean, 
and  his  ancestors  were  buried  in  his  native  place  in  Chaldea ;  thus 
h  plainly  means  that  the  soul  of  Abraham  was  gathered  to  those  just 
®en  the  patriarchs,  who  in  succession  had  taught  the  people  to 
worship  God ;  who  like  him  received  the  divine  commands  from  tha 
mercy-scat ;  also  to  all  those  who  had  departed  in  the  true  faith ; 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  and  voat  gathered  unto  his 
people,* 

Mr.  Bellamy  16  a  very  unfortunate  man.  In  this  very  chapter 
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he  has  informed  us,  that  the  sacred  writer  is  silent  respectia^ 
Ishinaers  hatinf^  any  thin^  to  do  with  the  true  worship  uf  God; 
that  Islimael  did  not  labour  in  estahlishiiiff  the  true  worship  of 
God  ;  and  yet  this  same  expression  is  used  in  reference  to  him  I 
‘  he  (Islimael)  teat  gathered  to  hU  people^  ch.  xxv.  17;’ 
What  bt*comes  of  his  attempt  to  convince  objectors  of  their 
error  ?  and  here  we  cannot  help  referring  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  iq. 
solcnt  declamation  against  the  authors  of  the  Common  Ver¬ 
sion,  whom  he  charges  with  rendering  ch.  iii.  22,  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  the  belief  that  death  is  an  ^  eternal  eleep'  Kin^ 
James's  translators  have  presented  us  a  Bible  replete  with 
proofs  of  a  future  life.  A  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  the  | 
unjust,  and  a  judgement  to  come,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
their  Translation,  as  the  solemn  doctrines  of  inspired  men.  In¬ 
fidels  reject  the  whole  Bible,  disputing  its  Divine  authority.  l)o 
they  reject  it,  under  the  idea  that  it  teaches  an  eternal  sleep  in 
death  and  impunity  for  sin  ?  Our  Author  knows  that  their 
reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  of  a  totally  different  nature,  and  h«' 
insinuations  are  tlierefore  roost  disgraceful  to  him.  Men  of  the 
greatest  seriousness,  men  full  of  Christian  hope  as  to  futurity, 
have  professed  themselves  unable  to  perceive  in  Gen.  iii.  22,  the 
doctrine  of  a  life  to  come ;  nor,  bold  as  he  is  in  declamation, 
does  it  appear  from  Mr.  Bellamy's  capricious  and  incorrect 
version  of  the  passage. 

‘  Ch.  xxvi.  ‘29,  That  thou  tvi/t  do  us  wo  hurt,  raa^ab,  is  trm- 
slated  hurt,  but  this  vowel  form  of  the  word  has  no  su^  meaning  in 
scripture.  It  signifies  to  feed,  Jer.  i.  19;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  he  tkdl 
feed ;  Mich.  v.  4,  and  feed,  so  that  the  translators  have  misuken  iht 
meaning.* 

For  the  translation  in  the  Common  Version  Mr.  Bellany 
substitutes,  ‘  I  f  thou  wilt  procure  Hupply  before  u#.'  Had  hi 
been  able  to  distinguish  a  noun  from  a  verb,  he  would  have  dis- 
cerned  the  correctness  of  the  Common  V^ersion,  and  seen  the’ 
futility  of  his  reference.  ‘  This  vowel  form  of  the  word,  occurs 
in  numerous  instances,  in  alt  of  which,  eci7,  or  hurt,  or  iiyWjf, 
is  unquesticmably  its  meaning,  and  this  meaning  Mr.  Bellamy 
himself  gives  to  ‘  this  vowel  form  of  the  word'  in  ch.  xxxvii.  2, 

*  eeil  r 

Mr.  Bellamy,  we  have  already  seen,  opposes  the  representa*^ 
lions  of  two  A|K)Htles ;  he  is  hardy  enough  to  contradict  a 
third,  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  informi 
US  that  for  one  meal  Esau  sold  his  birth-right.** 

But,  says  our  Hebraist,  *  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Esav 
‘  could  sell  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.*  The  tfit^ 
says,  that  Esau  being  faint  and  ready  to  die,  acceded  to  JacobS* 
solicitations  to  part  with  his  birth-right  for  an  immediate  supply, 
of  food.  Mr.  Bellamy  says,  that  Esau  had  rendered  himsell  , 
eligible  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  and  this  if 
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l)ie  meaning  of  his  being /aiii(  /  The  ineligibility  of  Btau,  he 
i*f»>rmH  iiH,  was  the  coiiset|uence  of  his  having  married  the 
dauithiers  of  the  idolaters  of  the  land.  And  then  after  ihia  Mr. 
g^.||^,n>,  ID  the  very  next  note,  asserts  that 

*  Esau,  wlir»  was  evidently  at  that  period  considerod  as  the  rights 
:  tieir  to  priesthood  by  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  who  must  fiir  this 

iiave  het*n  in  the  exercise  of  the  otfice,  declared  to  Jacob  that 
be  s  A*  weary  of  rites^  ceremonies^  tfferintrs,  and  sacrifices  ;  and  en* 

'  tresteii  hitn  to  accept  of  it,  that  he  might  join  the. spurious  worship 
I  of  those  who  had  adopted  a  state  of  things  under  Adam^  or  under  the 
Ailsuiic  pri  neval  stale,  viz.  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground 
without  sacritice.’ 

Ilf  Knan  ii  id  rendered  himself  ineligible  to  the  priesthood  at 
tbit  |K*riod.  how  could  Isaac  and  Jacob  consider  him  as  the 
rifiitlul  lieir  to  it,  and  how  could  he  be  in  the  exercise  of  his 
I  odice,  when,  on  his  defection,  which  had  already  taken  place, 
JtcoH,  as  iVir  B.  informs  us,  had  succi'eded  to  it  ?  Mr.  B.*a 
(jctidiis  are  not  even  consistent.  The  history  affords  no  evi- 
detice  of  being  married  at  this  period,  nor  does  ii  con¬ 

tain  s  particle  of  information  on  the  subjects  with  which  Mr« 
BfiUmy  has  einbellished  his  Bihle.  His  Hebrew  is  of  ibo 
Uituil  kiiwt.  ^  The  word  hahjniieeni^  is  rendered,  feed 

^ine.  Blit  this  word  cannot  be  thus  understood,  it  is  only 
*  tr  inslated  so  in  this  passage  ;  for  in  no  part  of  Scripture  is  it 
*ever  rendered  to  satisfy  hunger.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  word  ia 
Qfied  but  once  in  (he  Heorew  Bible,  namely,  in  this  very  passage ! 
^  which  Mr.  B.  athrins,  means,  not  ^  pnttage*  but  *  a  tocretl 
^  sacramental  repant^  denotes  the  article  or  substanoe  from 
which  a  repast  was  prepared,  and  in  all  the  instances  of  its  use 
in  the  Bible,  sigiiities  the  matter  of  a  common  meal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  satisfying  hunger,  means  faintness  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  having  reference  to  Esau's  answer,  “  /  am  going  to  die 
«o  the  word  is  used  in  "2  Sam.  xvii.  29 ;  “  The  peonle  U  hungry 
“ind  weary  (exhausted)  and  thirsty  in  the  wilderness.!* 

The  preceding  extract  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  stylo 
and  spirit  of  the  Notes.  Mr.  Bellamy  every  where  descries. 
Ubernacles,  and  priests,  and  sacraments,  and  preaching.  Wheo 
Jacob  rested  at  Bethel,  (Chap,  xxviii.  11.)  *  he  was,’  says  this 
Itrotleman,  ‘  as  the  representative  head  of  the  Church,  well  known 
*  to  the  olBciating  priest  ut  this  tabernacle  at  Bethel.  The 
*  offeringg^  sacrificetiy  rites^  cerenwniee^  ttfalutes,  ordinancee, 

*  nnd  fairt,*  as  describe<l  in  the  book  of  Ijcviticiis,  ‘  were  always 
‘  the  game  from  the  beginning.*  p.  109.  The  refreshment  pro- 
I  ▼ided  for  Isaac,  (Clia|).  xxvii.  17,  25.)  was  emacred  $acrameH* 

\  repoat  ‘  which,*  says  our  Author,  *  is  retained  in  Christian 
!  'cbiwchesio  the  present  day  !*  p.  110..  Chap.  iii.  24,  according 
I  to  him,  describes  the  institution  of  a  place  ot  worship,  *  with 
j  ‘  the  sacred  (ire  with  the  incense  in  the  censer  which  was  taken 
VoL.  X.  N.S.  2  B 
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*  by  the  b*K5h-pnest  uUhiii  the  vail,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  before 

*  the  Cherubim  !* 

l^avi Off  these  reveries,  we  must  devote  a  few  more  words  to 
Mr.  BelUmy’s  scU-conlradictioiis.  His  work  is  indeed  quite  t 
curiosity  in  this  res|)eel.  To  display  in  their  pro|H*r  li^lit  tbe 
inconsistencies  and  contratliciions  to  which  we  refer,  we  shall 
insert  a  t  ible  ot  passages  which  mif^ht,  without  difficulty,  be  en^ 
larked  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  exhibiting  BelUmy 
vernys  B'‘llamy. 

«  We  find  that  the  Cherubim, 


tbe  Shccbinab«  the  urim  and 
tiiummim»  were  continued  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
that  by  these  divine  symbols,  God 
communicated  his  will.  Now  as 
the  divine  goodness  had  by  these 
symbols  of  liis  presence  communed 
with  lujn  from  the  faH^  so  likewise 
w’hcn  he  cstuhlUhed  the  covcnuni 
with  Noah,  th€^  xcerv  continued  as 
the  appointed  means  of  conuuuni- 
cation/  p.  58.  Gen.  xi.  7. 

‘  pt  Zunkecn  means  a  very  old 
man.*  p.  Hi. 

‘  Abraham  was  pt  zakcen^  M* 
Chap.  xxiv.  1. 

*  V\'e  tind  from  the  translations 
recordeil  in  this  chapter  that  he 
(  Abraham  f  was  a  person  of  great 
consequence  and  dignity.  W 
have  the  testimony  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  who  says,  ‘  the  Jews 
deiive  their  origin  from,Damas> 
cus,  a  famous  city  of  Syria ;  their 
kings  were  Abraham  and  Israel.* 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
scripture  authority,  where  it  is 
•aid,  he  was  a  mi^htt/  prince.  Chap 
xxiii.  6.*  p.  6+  Gen  xiv.  13. 

*  The  word  ren 

dered  ‘  he  gax'e  up  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  a  very 
laborious  work.  This  word  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  new  translation,  *  thus 
Abraham  had  laboured.*  Note,  p 
102.  Chap.  XXV.  8. 

*.  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door 
which  was  behind  him*  These 
words  thus  rendered,  arc  not 
consistent  with  the  original, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  make 
sense  of  the  |)assage.  The  word 


*  With  the  Israclitish  church  k 
pleased  God  to  communicate  with 
lis  people  by  the  urim  and  the 
THUMMiM;  but  in  this  church 
which  was  prior  to  the  time  ej 
Mosestwe  do  not  meet  with  vrim 
and  Til  e  MM  I M  ;  God  communi¬ 
cated  with  man  from  the 

Cherubim.*  p.  76,  Gen.  aviii.  1. 


‘  p:  Zaaheen  cannot  be  render¬ 
ed  by  the  words  *  an  old  man,*  in 
any  part  of  scripture  !  p.  102. 

‘  Chap,  xxiii.  (>.  The  word 
Elohyim,  is  in  the  ComnMQ 
VVrsion  rendered  mighty  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error.  The  trsns- 
lation,  o  mighfy  prince^  cannot  be 
applied  to  Abraham  at  this  period, 
as  he  was  not  a  temporal  prroce, 
he  had  not  even  a  place  to  bury 
his  dead.*  p.  97. 


‘  So  he  expired,  thus  died  Abrt- 
ham.’  Chap  xxv.  8,  text. 


•  —  and  Sarah  beard  at  thi 
opening  of  the  Tabernacle, 
she  was  behind  himZ  Text,  Chip* 
xviii.  10. 
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which  is  rendered  *  behind  hitn^*  Is 
to  he  translated  ‘  and  he  fullotved 
— rt'H'i  irnK  tvi  hiia  achearnay 
•  snd  he  ftdlej/voed  htm  that  is,  the 
itriniifer  who  was  the  speaker  to 
Abrihdin,  followed  him.*  Note, 

Chap,  xviii.  10.  p.  76. 

is  a  plural  noun,  ‘  D'ipT  Zchunim  is  translated 
and  \uesv\s  ilders  in  all  the  scrip  •  (dd  age*  by  Mr  Bellamy  in 
lure  •hen  truly  translated,  there-  Chap.  xxi.  2,  v:p{V  p,  ‘a  son  in 
fore  does  not  mean  a  son  his  old  age,*  v  7.  v:ptV  p.  a  son 

of  kis  old  age,*  Note,  Chap,  xxxvii.  in  his  <dd age*  In  (^hap.  xliv.  20, 
3.  he  translates  D'3pT  iy*y  •  Son  of  hU 

old  age.* 

We  had  almost  overlooked  a  passage  H’hich  wo  promised  to 
Botice.  Chap,  xxxiii.  20.  is  translated  by  Mr.  Bellamy, 

*ho  preached  before  liiin  a  strange,  rendering  at  all  events  : 
hid  it  however  been  before  a  congregation,  it  might  have  passed ; 
but  Jacob,  a  mortal  preaching  beinre  (jod,  is  a  surprising  8|>ec- 
Ucle.  This  very  expression  however  lie  has  rendered  in  Chap, 
ixxi.  47.  ^  ho  called  it  ;*  an  intelligible  phrase,  according  with 
(lie  reading  of  the  Common  Version. 

We  here  concdiide  our  examination  of  Mr  Bellamy’s  version, 
not  because  wo  have  exhausted  the  materials  which  it  supplies 
fur  our  critical  strictures,  (fur  uii  ahuiidance  of  them  yet  re¬ 
main  unnoticed,)  but  fiom  the  apprehension  that  the  Article  has 
for  every  im{H)rtant  purpose  been  sutliciently  extended.  A  ver- 
siuD  more  at  variance  with  the  principles  on  which  it  was  pro- 
fp^Hodly  undertaken,  it  would  he  impossible  to  meiitiun  :  the 
Author  has  set  at  defiance  every  rule  by  which  a  truusUtor 
ihonld  be  governcil.  While  professing  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
literal  import  of  the  original,  he  has  given  the  Hebrew  terms 
meanin!^  entirely  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers. 

So  serious  and  so  numerous  are  his  errors,  that  had  preced- 
Hii'  translators  indulged  in  similar  freedoms,  the  real  import 
of  the  Scriptures  must  ere  now  have  been  quite  obi^ured, 
and  of  all  books  the  Bible  would  have  been  the  most  corrupt. 
For  the  length  to  which  the  present  Article  has  extended,  we 
Assign  no  other  reason  than  the  high  patronage  which  this  new 
translation  has  obtained,  and  the  industry  employed  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  an  imjiortant  work,  Imth  of  which  are  most  un¬ 
worthily  bestowed  u|K)n  it.  If  the  tone  of  our  strictures  has 
partaken  of  severity,  the  utmost  severity  is  amply  justified  by 
the  arrogant  manner  in  which  its  Author  has  conteuiiied  aud  as¬ 
persed  the  most  learned,  the  most  upright,  and  the  most  pious 
of  Hebrew  scholars,  not  less  than  by  the  numberless  errors  and 
gross  corruptions  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  The  appro¬ 
priate  title  to  tills  production,  would  lie,  'Fhe  Holy  Bible  pof- 
▼erted  from  the  original  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Joho  Bellamy. 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Gentlemen  and  Puhlishers  toho  have  voorks  in  the  press,  rvill 
the  Conductors  of  the  EcLecTic  Review,  bu  sending  Informatum 
oaid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  a  ud  probable  mice  of  suchtporkt* 


fpod  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent  ^  and  probable  price  of  suchtporksf 
vshich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  ^ 
consUtent  with  its  Plan, 


An  interrsting  MR:5.  has  hem  lately 
reciived  fxHU  America,  containing  a 
Narrative  of  the  Wrrek  of  the  Sliip  Os¬ 
wego,  on  the  cuast  of  South  Birb^ry, 
Hiai  the  Mifferings  of  the  Master  and 
the  Crew  while  in  btaniage  among  the 
Arabs.  iiiter>)>€rsed  with  nnmertHis  re- 
maiks  n{)On  the  country  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  concerning  the  peculiar  perils 
of  that  coast.  By  Judah  Paddock,  her 
late  Master.  The  srork  is  now  in  the 
prea<,  and  will  be  published  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month. 

The  secood  edition  of  Miss  I.ucy  Ai- 
kin's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
F.lizabeth,  will  appear  on  Wednesday, 
the  2nd  of  Ss'ptember. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a 
translation  of  M.  P.  Orfilla's  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have 
taken  poison,  and  those  in  a  state  of 
susprndeil  animation,  together  with  the 
means  of  detecting  poisons  and  adulte- 
ratkiiis  in  wine  ;  also  of  distinguishing 
real  from  apparent  death. 

Tlie  Rev.  S.  riapham,  ofChri‘>tChiireh, 
Hants,  will  shortly  publish  the  IVnta* 
teuch  of  Five  IhKiksnf  Most>s  illustrated ; 
(^ntaining  an  F.splicjitiuu  of  the  Phrase¬ 
ology,  incor|Kirotrd  with  the  Text,  fur 
the  use  of  Families  aiul  Schools. 

Mr.  Brougham  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  Lrttcr  addiessi‘<i  to  Sir  S.  Ro- 
mdly,  on  the  abuse  of  public  chjriti<>s. 

Miss  Trimmer  is  preparing  a  sr'qnel 
to  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Introduction  to  the 
krruwledge  of  Nature  and  the  Scriptures. 

No.  VI.  of  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men, 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  Death,  an  essay. 

Pro|K>-aU  are  issued  for  publishing 
by  subscription,  a  new  edition  of  the 
srorks  of  the  Rev.  Jirha  Piavel,  one 
volume  to  be  published  every  three 
■»onth«,  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

Dr.  Jo*ifs's  new  trautilation  of  the 
Four  Gospels  into  Welsh,  will  be  pub- 
limed  in  a  few  days,  in  a  ISoio.  voluae. 


la  the  month  of  December,  1818,  vH] 
he  published  by  subs<*ription,  in  9  sok 
12mo.  with  a  list  of  subscribers,  prict 
3s.  6d.  Sunday  Scirool  and  other  Aase* 
dotes,  chiefly  original,  Catechetical 
Exercises,  mostly  from  Scripture,  sad 
other  interesting  matter,  relative  to  tkc 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation.  By 
Geo.  Russell.  D'^dicateil,  by  peran. 
s'on,  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sums, 
K.  G.  Slc,  kc. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan  (already  to  veil 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  Ay- 
fieiMlixes  to  Lady  Morgan's  Work  so 
France,)  has  just  put  to  press  kii 
Sketches  ftf  the  philosophy  of  life. 

Lady  Morgan  is  also  now  in  LonAoa, 
superintending  the  printing  of  anotkw 
natiimal  tale,  entitled  Horenct  Ms- 
earthy. 

The  little  treatise  lately  aniKMiaccf, 
on  the  Art  of  preserving  the  Feet,  is  j«C 
ready  for  publication. 

Just  received  from  the  continent,  isd 
preparing  for  immtdiate  piiblicatkii, 
the  life  of  I.as  Casas  up  to  his  reton 
from  St.  Helena,  communicated  by  bin- 
Self,  containing  authentic  details  respect¬ 
ing  the  voyage  to,  the  residence,  the 
manner  of  living,  and  the  treatment  sf 
Biionapatte  at  St.  Helena.  Also,  SOOH 
letters  which  were  not  forwarded  to  theit 
destination  by  the  British  govcrniDctg. 

M.  Kotzebue  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  his  account  of  the  RumIsb  Ra* 
bassy  to  Persia.  It  will  appear  at  tbc 
same  time  at  London  and  WeymoK 

A  series  of  Es«uiys  oo  English  Mat- 
ners,  on  the  plan  of  the  Tatler— Lookt^ 
on,  kc.  are  now  in  a  course  of  publioa* 
tion  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  They  alt 
written  by  a  noble  author,  who  has  al* 
sumed  the  name  of  the  Hermit  in  LM* 
don. 

Alev.  Chalmera,  esq.  has  undertakes 
the  Abridgement  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd*i 
edhioa  of  Dr.  Johasoo's  Rnglisb  D*®* 
tiooary  ;  Mr.  Todd  having  declhiid  aof 
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roQCfrnin  U,  oo  account  of  the  state  of  rxt^mpoiaiuous  pharmacoixcla  ;  to 
bbbi'tith.  which  ia  an  Apt>«ntlia,  coiitaio- 

The  Hev.  J.  Bellamy  is  print  init  a  ae-  inc  an  ttcouuut  of  the  ilitTnenl  inctlicioal 

(ood  edition  of  hit  Coin  ordaiicc  to  the  iiistitutihn^  m  the  meitopol  s,  acienuAo 

Bible,  in  quarto;  and  another  edition  in  and  charitable 

ao  octavo  volume.  Shortly  arill  t>e  published  in  8vo,theNa- 

Dr.  Brewster  has  in  the  press,  a  Trea*  tiviiy  of  H.  R  H.  the  late  Princess  Char- 

tiae  on  the  Kaleidoscope  ;  in  ludin^t  an  lute  Au)iUkta,  calculatrd  from  the  astro- 

account  of  the  diflfereiit  torina  in  which  noinical  fablesot  Dr. E>liuuo4l  Halley ylate 

^e  ingenious  opticians  have  fitted  up  Ktvius  Pr«>f»  sa«tr  of  AstrotMuny  at  Green* 

that  io'trumeiit.  wich,  iiicludinif  every  Arc  ol  D  rection 

Dawson  Turner,  caq.  will  s(X>n  publish  in  the  Zodiac,  with  their  ceuuine  and 

the  remaining  portion  ui'  his  coloured  natural  effects,  combined  with  the  uiea* 

fifturet  and  di  scriptions  of  the  Plants  re*  sure  of  Tini<%  used  and  practised  by  the 

torrd,  by  botanists,  to  the  genus  tucu<(.  learned  Claudius  Ptoleniv,  ami  adjusted 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  is  preparing  a  in  projrortiou  to  ibe  Sun’s  Geocentric 

work  on  Original  Sin.  Fret‘-Aill,  Grace,  Motion  in  tbe  Eclip'ic.  To  which  ia 

Rffteneraiion^  Juktification,  Faith,  Good  added  an  important  niKi  interesting  cal* 

Works,  find  Universal  Rerlemption,  as  cul  «tinn  of  seven  remarkable  nativities, 

nsintsini'd  iu  certain  declarations  of  our  the  parlies  U^ng  now  living.  By  John 

Reformers.  Wortdale,  senior. 

Tire  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fleming  will  soon  Mr.  J.  Robi*rtson  will  shortly  pub* 
publish  a  general  view  of  the  structure,  lish,  Religious  liberty',  in  its  appiica- 
functions,  and  classification  of  animals,  tion  to  tlie  case  ol  the  Old  Meiting 

iiluktrstrd  by  engravings.  House,  Wolverhampton  ;  with  Remarks 

Mr  Edwards,  author  of  a  treatise  on  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Editors  of  tbe 
slgebra,  is  printing  a  treatise  on  the  Congregational  Magazine, 
lalin  and  Greek  pro'^odies,  in  which  all  lii  a  few  days  will  be  published  in 
difficulties  relating  to  accent  and  quan-  8vo.  An  Inquiry  into  the  infineoce  of 
tity,  are  explained.  situation  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,, 

Mr.  Stanley,  utaistant  surgeon  and  and  on  the  duration  of  life.  Illustra^ 

dfmonitrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Bartho-  by  atalistical  reports.  By  John  0« 

lomew’t  Hospital,  is  preparing  for  pub*  Mansford,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 

lication,  a  Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy,  of  Surgeons  of  Loudon, 

for  tbe  use  of  students  engaged  in  dit*  In  the  course  of  September  will  be 
sections.  publishetl  (dedicated  to  the  youth  of  the 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  complete  British  Isles)  Tiie  Fables  of  E^up  and 

List  of  the  Medical  Lectures  delivered  others,  with  designs  on  wood,  by  Thomas 

in  London,  the  terms,  bourn  of  attend-  Bew  ick. 

aoce,  kc.  In  the  course  of  tbe  present  month 

lathe  press.  Memoirs, biographical,  cri-  will  be  publish*  d,  in  two  handsome  vols* 

tical,  and  literary,  of  tbe  most  eminent  8vo.  Sorinuna  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Physicians  and  Surgeon:  of  the  present  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev. 

time  in  the  Unitetl  Kingdom,with  a  choice  £.  Robson,  M.  A.  for  37  years  Curate 

eollectionof  their  prescriptions, and  a  spe*  and  Lecturer  of  St  Mary,.  Whitechapel. 

cificatioQ  of  the  (Jiseuses  for  which  they  By  the  Rev.  11.  C.  O’Donoughue,  A.  M« 

••w  given:  forming  a  complete  modem 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

ing  engravings  of  early  apecimena  of  the 
circular  style:  1.  Orouml  Plan  and 
Plans  at  larjicof  Iffl  y  Church,  Oxford- 
■hire.  9.  Ktevation  of  the  west  front  of 
the  same.  3.  Western  door-way  of  the 
same.  ♦.  Door- way  to  the  aouth  porch 
of  Maimsbury  Ahb<  y  Church.  5.  £le* 
vation  of  the  east  end  of  SL  Croaa 
Church.  6,  Tower  of  EarPs  Barton 


ANTlOClIieS. 

Tlie  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England. 
By  J.  Britton,  F.  S.  A.  No  XVH.  being 
^*0.  HI.  of  York  Cathedral. 

Also,  by  the  same  author.  No.  I.  of 
Cbroaological  and  Historical  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  ancient  English  architecture. 
0*0  Nuinb^  contains  the  follow- 
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Church,  Northatnplon^iirt*.  7.  Door¬ 
way  ait«l  parU  at  iarev  of  the  Mim*.  A. 
V»cw  ot  the  Crypt  of  St.  Church, 

i>xfor«i. 

The  lliitor?  on«l  Anliquilie*  of  the 
Ahl>cy  Church  of  St  Pcier,  Wc%Hnin- 
stri  i  iiMiutliiiic  Notic'*a  and  Bio^riaphi* 
cal  Memoir*  ‘‘f  the  Abl*ot*  and  l>  ana  of 
that  found  t liv  Fdward  WfdUke 
Brayley.  With  f:r*pl  'cal  lllu*trai*on* 
(coir«i«ting  of  plan*,  v  »'W*,  elevations, 
arclion*.  and  drtai  **)  by  the  proprietor, 
John  Preston  N>»le.  Vol.  1.  imperial 
(piarto,  71.  4s.  royal  quarto,  41.  16*. 

aiiLiixiaArur. 

A  List  of  the  Numbers  and  Price'*  of 
Um*  viluable  Libiary,  and  collection  of 
Prints,  Drawines,  icc.  ol  W.  Rosene, 
lUq.  which  acre  sold  at  Liverpool  in 
1816.  8vo.  7s. 

Fold  (ol  MiiUchesterVs  Catnioyue  of 
a  ctirit  us  and  valuable  collectioa  of 
books,  It.  Cd. 

KOUCATION. 

Advice  to  the  Teens;  or  Praclirnl 
Helps  towards  the  hiroialion  of  one’s 
«iwn  Charncter.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Gospel  at  On^rar,  l  ‘2mo.  5s. 

Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education, 
iHustratrd  hy  the  method  of  teaching 
the  logic,  or  first  cla^sof  philosophy,  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  George 
Jartllne,  A.  M.  F.  K.  S.  E.  Professor  of 
Ixigic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  University. 
8vo.  l‘2s. 

A  Sequel  to  the  French  Exercises  of 
Chambaud,  Hamel,  Perrin,  Wanos- 
trorht,  and  other  Grammars  :  being  a 
practical  guide  to  tianslate  from  F.nglish 
into  good  French.  On  a  new  plan,  with 
gramiuatical  notes.  By  Q.  11.  Popple- 
ton.  l2luo.  hound. 

A  Key  to  Popplcton’s  French  Exer- 
ctses,  19ino.  2s.  6d. 

Conveisations  on  Algebra  ;  designed 
Cor  those  wlio  have  not  the  advantage  of 
a  tutor,  as  well  a*  for  the  use  of  student* 
in  scho^s.  By  WMiiani  Cole,  12mo.  7s. 

Th«  Proouunciug  Instructor  ;  or.  Ge¬ 
neral  Readers*  Assistant  in  the  pronnn- 
ciatioQ  of  difficult  Greek,  Latiu.  and 
Scripture  proper  uarocs  ;  the  names  of 
eminent  modem  artists,  and  men  of 
science ;  distinguished  characters  and 
notorioos.  who  have  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe  within  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  and  geographical  names  of 
places.  To  which  are  added,  Latin  and 
French  words  and  pbraaet,  with  their 


pnmiinciation  and  meanings.  By  Chris¬ 
topher  Earn.haw  anth-  r  of  a  m.ich. 
approved  poi  table  Explanatory  Pro. 
nounci.ig  Didionary,  and  an  Eogli.h 
grammar.  Is,  6d. 

PrntitahV  Amu*,  nicnt  for  Children  • 
or,  Familiar  Tales;  comb  niiig  u^ful 
iasiniction  w  th  pleasing  en<erttiufm.ut. 
l8mo  2s.  h  df-liouiid. 

The  M  t.nno. phases,  or  Effi  cts  of 
Falucation  ;  a  Tale.  By  ‘he  author  of 
Aunt  Mary’s  Tale*,  itc,  2s.  fid  half, 
bouni. 

Ipswich  Reading  I.esson* ;  M*le<ipd 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  adapted 
to  the  improve*!  system  of  eduen'tou, 
for  'nstruct mg  l»olh  adults  and  chiHrrn, 
by  Richard  Dykes  Alexander.  On  62 
folio  h  aves.  Second  edition.  10s.  fi*j.  ia 
a  case. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  a:»d  PracUce  ; 
in  which  every  examph*  is  original ;  and 
meicant'le  eomputation  rend*  red  more 
ensy  and  conels'  by  the  application  of 
decimal*,  iiurlud'ng  the  principles  of 
mensuration,  and  a  roncise  system  of 
algebra.  By  John  M.itheson,  Royal 
Seh'Kil,  Margaiet  Street,  Cavendish 
Square.  3#.  hound. 

Theory  and  Pr.v('lice  of  Book-keeping, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  youth  ;  also, 
remarks  on  bills  and  promissory  note*; 
the  nature  and  origin  of  trade,  and 
other  information  for  person*  intended 
for  business.  By  .Tohn  Matheson,  au¬ 
thor  of  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  Is.  fid. 

The  Juvenile  Class  Book;  or,  Sequel 
to  the  Child’s  Companion ;  in  fbur 
part*,  methorlically  arrangf>d  ami  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  capacities  of  children  who 
have  made  some  progress  'n  reading. 
By  B.  W  Puiscy,  Master  of  the  Clas¬ 
sical  and  Mathematical  School,  Picke¬ 
ring.  2i.  bound. 

MEDICINE. 

On  the  Nature  and  Trenlment  of  Te- 
taiiu*  and  Hydrophobia  ;  with  mnuc  Ob¬ 
servation*  on  a  natural  classification  of 
dWases  in  general.  Py  Robert  Keid, 
M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  King  and 
Queen’*  College  of  Physicians  in  D«b- 
lin.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  8vo.  7s.  fid. 

Misccllanxoos. 

A  Concise  Description  of  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  P.  R.  S. 
M.  R.  L  A.  at  F.  &  S.  S.  A.  Very  ele« 
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rintW  printed,  with  t.iC  fimile?«  oi  »e*ls, 

uc.  ‘i 

For  thf  conveniruce  of  illiwtra- 
lion,  a  '♦  ’■y  ’•»»>«*•  number  of  Copiea  are 
pnntwi  oil  large  paper,  price  41  4s. 
bojrt’n. 

A  if  Tfs  of  Essays  on  «»everal  roost  im- 
poiUnt  new  «ysicins  and  inventions, 
partiiu’ailv  intt-restinj;  lo  the  mercan- 
iiieaiitl  inantime  work!,  sliip-buiitleri, 
uniler»*ritir!i,  &c.  By  Abraham  Bos¬ 
quet,  Kfcq.  late  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Com- 
in<>»ariei  of  the  Musters,  royal  8to. 
1U<.  inI 

Histrionic  Topography  ;  or,  the  birtli- 
pl«c«s,  retsleiices,  and  funeral  tnonii* 
lueuts  of  the  must  di'itingnishetl  actors. 
Illustratrd  by  engra\ ings,  executeo  by 
J.  siul  11.  Stnrer,  and  by  h  storica'  and 
deftci.ptive  nuiiccs,  mnileu  by  J.  Norris 
Breaei.  8\o.  1‘2<. 

On  the  Sub'ty  l.amp  for  Coal  Miners  ; 
with  M>ine  Re^^ari:h^s  on  Flame.  By 
Sii  Humphry  Davy.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Musical  Tour  of  Dr.  Minim, 
A.  B  C.  &.  D  F..  F.  Q.  With  a  dencrip- 
ticn  of  a  new-invented  instrument,  a 
n«w  mode  of  teaching  music  by  ma- 
chioery,  and  an  account  of  the  Gulla- 
haic  system  in  general.  12mo.  9s. 

NATUaAL  HlsTOrV. 

Ilie  Uements  of  Conchologv  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Liunean  System,  illu'<trate<l 
by  38  p^a'es,  drawn  from  nature  by  the 
Krv.  K.  I.  Burrow,  A.M.  F.  R.  S.  F.  L.  S, 
Mrmb<  I  of  the  Geological  Society.  Se- 
ctmd  ediliuD. 

POETSY. 

An  Fh'cy.  SuppoMKl  to  be  written  in 
a  Field  ot  Battle.  Bvo.  price  9s. 

F.isbionable  Fudges  in  London;  or, 
Sketches  of  Public  Chaiactem,  a  Poem, 
with  historical  and  explanatory  Dot»s. 
By  Benjamin  Flaccus,  Ksq.  &c.  8vo.  6s. 

The.  Kt'cluse  of  the  Pyr»’n«  es ;  a 
Poem.  Inscribed  to  H.  K.  11.  Prince 
leopcid.  8vo.4s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  W’arning  Voce;  a  tacred  poem, 
in  two  cantos ;  addressed  to  iuBdel 
writers  of  poetry.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Per.  FUlward  John  Turnoor,  A.  M.  4to. 
3s.  6d.  sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Me«- 
siah:  an  Inquiry  with  a  view  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  determination  of  the  doctrine 
faught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concern¬ 
ing  the  person  of  Christ,  including  a 


careful  examination  o^  the  Rew.  Thomas 
B'dshain’s  Calm  Inquiry,  and  of  outer 
Unitarian  works  on  thr  same  sul^et. 
By  John  l»ye  Smith,  D.  D.  Vol.  I.  lis. 
Lectures  on  the  principal  Evideucet 
and  the  several  DispeiisatMNitof  Revealed 
Religion  ;  familiarly  addressed  U.  yonuf 
)M*rsons;  with  select  references  to  some 
of  the  most  vn  uable  treaHses  on  each 
subje-ct.  By  W  Roby,  8vo  8s.  tin# 
paper,  IOn 

A  complete  Surrey  of  Scripture  Geo* 
gr.sphy:  contain:iig  an  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Primitive  Nation^,  and  of  all 
the  cnuntr.es  and  pr-opte  inentlooed  in 
Si»cr»*«i  history  To  which  is  prefixed, 
an  inticxluctory  essay  coiiecniiug  iht 
ori(tiu,  'iccasiun,  chara<  ter,  wnd  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  book  or  writing  in  the  Holy 
Bible;  wherein  also  the  most  difficult 
subject  of  the  Mosaic  history  are  clr*ar- 
ly  and  fully  confirmed  by  ph)»ical  rea¬ 
sons  and  pioofs,  deduced  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  improved  sUU' of  science;  With  a 
list  of  texts,  vemions,  paraphrases,  and 
targums,  in  all  languages  into  which  the 
holy  writings  have  been  translated  or 
conveited.  By  Thomas  Homing,  of 
Magd.  Hall,  Oxon.  Illustrated  by  a  set 
of  maps  and  a  chart  of  the  world* 
Royal  4tu.  .'ll.  10s.  balf*hoiind 

The  Survey  of  S<  r  pture  Geo¬ 
graphy  is  »old  separately  from  the  At¬ 
las,  price  II.  boards,  and  11.  5»*  half¬ 
bound. 

Plain  Remarks  on  the  Four  Qosptds, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  chiefly  design^  for  the  br  nt^flt  of 
schools  and  tamilies.  By  the  Rer. 
Jam^s  Slade,  M.  A,  Vicar  of  Bolton, 
and  Picbendary  of  Chester.  19mo. 
3s.  (vl. 

More  work  for  Dr.  Hawker,  In  a  Re¬ 
ply  to  his  Misri  pri»>enUtion  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Tho. 
Smitii,  of  St.  J  din's  C<d lege,  Cambridge, 
and  Ma'^ter  of  Gordon  Hoiih*  Academy, 
K<‘ntit>U  Town,  Middlesex.  8vo. 

Nautical  Essays  :  «Hr,  a  spiritual  View 
of  the  ocean  and  martiine  aflbirsi  with 
reflections  on  t!ie  b.itile  of  Trafalgar 
and  other  events.  By  the  author  of  the 
Retrospect,  8cc.  19mo.  5i, 

TSAVILS  AMD  TOPOOXAfllY, 

Narrative  of  a  Jouroev  In  the  interior 
of  China,  and  of  a  Voyage  to  and  from 
that  country,  in  Ibe  year*  1816  and 
1817;  containing  an  Account  of  the 
most  interr-sting  Transactions  of  Lord 
Amherst's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Pe- 


504  IabI  of  If  orilf«  recently  published. 


kin,  and  ObtrrT«tu»iu  on  the  Countr'es 
whit'h  It  visiinl.  By  C'Lrke  Abel,  F.  L*  S. 
Mriiiber  of  tb**  Grolo{ti«‘al  Society,  and 
Chief  Medicul  Olhcer  and  NatUMlitt  to 
Uir  EmUa^sy.  lllu<itraled  by  inap»  and 
Other  eiigra%in|ts.  4io.  31.  3t.  board*. 

\  J'Hiiiial  of  Trave's  tn  the  United 
Sta<e«  ul  North  America  and  in  Lower 
CaiKida,  p«*rloriii*‘4l  in  the  Year  ISI7, 
by  J  uhn  Fatin' r  :  contaminic  Part.cniars 
reaiHM-iing  the  piiceof  land,  and  |ir»ivi- 
•ioMa  ;  remarks  on  the  piopie  and 
country;  interesting  aiirrd»Aes  ;  a  de- 
acriptioii  ot  the  tiade,  CiMiimeice,  and 
present  B«ate  of  \Va>hinat(Mt,  Ni  w  Yoik, 
Phi  adclph  a,  bosion,  Baltimore,  Al« 
bany,  CincWuiali,  FiiUbiUit,  la-xiii^ftoii, 
Qnrix'r,  Montreal,  <kc.  'I'o  which  aitt 
addoi,  a  de5cription  of  the  sUttS  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  territory 
of  .Miss'iuri,  and  a  variety  rd'  u»etnl  in* 
furination  ;  with  a  new  colouml  map, 
dclinr'aiing  all  the  states  and  teiritories. 
Svo.  Ws. 

Travels  through  tht  United  Stat**t  of 
Aroirira.in  the  yrari  ISOG  and  IS07, 
and  lSt)d,  IklO,  and  181 1  ;  incitidinf 
an  account  of  pastaces  net  ween  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Britain,  and  travels  through 
various  pars  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
Canada,  with  corrections  and  improve¬ 
ment*  till  1815.  By  John  MwUish.  With 
plates,  8vo.  18s. 

Spanish  America  ;  or,  a  d«‘scriptive, 
historical,  and  geographical  account  of 
the  donfiiiiions  of  Spain,  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  continentul  and  in.«ular; 
illu>tiated  by  a  map  of  Spanish  Nivrth 
America  and  the  West  India  Inlands  ; 
a  map  of  S|vanish  Stvurh  Amirica  ;  and 
an  engraving,  reprt Minting  llie  compa- 
rvtivc  altitudes  of  the  mountains  in  those 


regions.  By  R.  H.  Boiuiycastle,  Capuin 
in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Kiigioeers.  g 
Vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

Thanei  and  the  CInqne  Ports  t  enm 
. sifting  of  Views  of  all  the  Churches, 
Castles,  Vestif***  of  Antiquity,  singular 
Residences, 8cc.  in  Margate,  BroaJs  airs, 
Ratnsgale,  Sainlwich,  Dover,  Hyih«, 
Romney,  Rye,  Wim  hcls«a,  and  iUit. 
ings  ;  accomp.initd  with  historical,  to* 
|Mkgr«phical,  and  antiquarian  dcscri|^ 
linns,  as  wt  ll  as  particulars  of  the  agn* 
cultural  products  and  natural  hiMory  of 
the  tiact  ilescrIlM'd.  'I'he  descr'ptiOAi 
by  K.  W.  Bray  ley,  ami  the  eograviup 
by  W,  D*-eble.  With  vignette  til Irs,  • 
map,  an  I  103  elegant  enuravings  i 
Vtd>.  fc.  8vo.  1 1.  1 8».  r>d.  demy  Bro.  51. 
Is.  boards. 

.  The  Scientitic  Toniist  through  Rog. 
land,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  in  whick 
the  traveller  is  «iirecie<l  to  th«*  besut'es 
and  principal  objects  ot  antiquity,  art, 
science,  the  fine  v.ews  and  situa  4>os, 
<k.c  Worthy  nf  notice  or  rcmaik;  is* 
clmliiig  the  inim  rals,  fossils,  ran  plants, 
and  other  subjects  ill  natural  hisierv, 
divided  into  counties.  By  T.  Waif«»r*4, 
Esq  F.  A.  S.  5c  P.  L.  S.  3  Vols.  I'^iaob 
l'2s. :  and  with  coloured  plates,  lU. 

Piama’s  New  Picture  of  Paris;  or, 
The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  French  me- 
tro;>olis;  accurately  describing  the  pak* 
lie  establishments,  remarkable  ed'flcsi, 
places  of  amusement,  and  every  other 
object  worthy  of  notice  :  also,  a  desciip* 
tion  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  tU 
various  routes  from  F.ngland,  with  par* 
ticular  hints  to  travellers,  kc.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  maps,  plans,  vierrs,  kc. 
Tenth  ctlition,  revised  and  corrected  te 
the  present  time.  8s.  hound. 


